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count the times, in one book, he mentions 
mutton-pies." 

Aside from this mooted point, Dickens does 
remind one of his own account of Mr. Guppy's 
portrait. "It was more like than life, it in- 
sisted upon him with such obstinacy, and was 
so determined not to let him off." If the 
author of Dick Swiveller and Kit, of Captain 
Cuttle and Mr. Toots had not insisted upon 
them with such obstinacy ! For, even so exag- 
gerated, so wrung for the last drop of fun 
there is in them, there must be vitality there, 
when, with every day that passes, we compare, 
not ourselves, but our friends, with Mrs. 
Nickleby and Wilkins Micawber, and the 
Veneerings. 

Another novelist of the middle-century 
group early grasped the fact that men and 
women do not habitually converse in essay- 
ettes, nor are they most feelingly depicted by 
the protrusion of some one salient trait. When- 
ever we read from "The Mill on the Floss" 
an interview between Philip Wakem and .his 
father we feel as if unwittingly we had intruded 
upon the scene itself. It is so that the man 
would speak to his boy, and so that the son 
would answer. The thing is real. 

But we have little time to examine the old 
masters .by the light of latter-day rules of art. 
When- Alice told the White Queen that, in 
countries which were not Looking-glass Land, 
if one ran, one always arrived somewhere, that 
austerjB lady replied : — 

"You must be very slow, then. Here we have 
to run as fast as we can to keep in" the same 
place." 

Probably all of us are reminded of the White 
Queen as we look up into the shower of new 
books tumbling about our ears. Of our own 
romances ( meaning those of our own time ) we 
recognize surely all that charm, the despair of 
fellow -workers, in Robert Louis Stevenson, the 
simplicity of a style artfully artless, exquisite 
in grace. But isn't it the inhumanity in certain 
of Mr. Stevenson's books that gave them over, 
so he declared, to an audience of boys and au- 
thors ? The boy would care little, if only the 
story breathed slaughter and destruction; and 
the artificer in words is tempted to heed more 
the manner of the doing than the thing done. 



Granted that there were such monsters as the 
Master of Ballantrae and the Wreckers, doubt- 
less their speech and conduct are faultless. 
But are there such monsters? And is not the 
reason for the vogue of " Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde "hidden not so much in the spectacular 
form of the allegory as in its breadth of appli- 
cation ? While the Soul says, "I myself am 
Heaven and Hell," there is the foundation of 
Dr. Jekyll's literary life. 

Certainly it was the insight into humanity, 
no less than the wonder of their environment 
and the humor of their portrayal, that raised 
the cry of delight that filled the earth when 
Soldiers Three marched into it, from the world 
of fancy. 

Of course, we all know ^[r. Howells's conten- 
tion concerning the latest developments in fic- 
tion, and some of us are peculiarly interested 
in the hope that it is not necessarily and en- 
tirely warranted. He has already taught us we 
should recognize a man and a brother in the 
French peasant, scarcely above the beast, and 
in the Russian, who is more Tartar barbarian. 
Why not, we timidly inquire, in other times, no 
less than in other climes ? May not a man be 
flesh and blood with his sword and buckler as 
truly as if he wore golf stockings or a tan top- 
coat .'* And if an incident is not unnatural, that 
it is unusual does not mean it is untrue. Silas 
Lapham was as veritable a fellow-creature in 
the hour of his sacrifice of fortune to honor as 
at Mrs. Corey's dinner, where he " waited for 
Mis' Lapham " in frock-coat and with " hands 
like hams." Yet men dress inappropriately 
every day, and on few days are they brought 
face to face with a choice between duty and all 
their earthly possessions. But the one no less 
than the other is "the real Silas Lapham." 
The ardent Socialist in "A Hazard of New 
Fortunes " is as convincing as Dan Mavering, 
although one knows many gay, shallow boys, 
and few of us are acquainted with young mil- 
lionaires who surrender everything, even life 
itself, for their unfortunate brethren. So both 
schools employ movement. The story must 
move, if it has life. But there are two sorts of 
action : tliat which leaves one jaded and worn, 
and that which stirs the blood and is as a tonic 
to the spirit. We lay down Henry Jameses 
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" The Awkward Age " tired with the restlessness 
of its characters. They are all and always 
rushing about the room and shaking up sofa- 
pillows. I suppose there is a sofa-pillow shaken 
up on every page ; and there are a great many 
pages in "The Awkward Age." 

Romance records the novel, and Realism, 
the normal ; but it need not record the null. 
In days when the world rocked with dramatic 
happenings, days whose history reads like a 
fantastic dream, the thrilling event was the 
commonplace, the improbable was brought to 
pass. If their chronicler does not rely upon 
his surroundings, and places no manikins, but 



men and women, in them, that is not false to 
nature, and so not false to art. For the triumph 
lies in cheating the senses and making the 
dead to live. 

We may take heart of grace, we, who would 
fain tell a story truly, and still would fain have 
a story to tell The greatest Romancer who 
ever wrote was the greatest Realist. He who 
wove such rich fancies as to draw upon all fu- 
ture imagination, he it was who, as no other, 
read the human heart. It is worth while to 
hitch one's wagon to a star, if that star be 
Shakespeare. Ruth Hall, 

Catskill, N. Y. 



REPORTING FOR THE NEWSPAPERS-* 



Mr. Hemstreet has had long practical ex- 
perience in newspaper work, and is there- 
fore fitted to tell his readers what the work of 
the reporter really is, and how it may be done 
to the best advantage. In his first chapter, on 
the general subject of "Reporting," he points 
out that writing for the newspapers is a busi- 
ness, nothing more, and that the would-be re- 
porter must learn just what to write, when to 
write it, how to write it, and, above all, what 
not to write. Mr. Hemstreet may mislead 
some people when he says that any fairly well 
educated person can become a reporter. Taken 
literally, the statement is true, perhaps, if the 
word "may" is put in place of "can," but 
every newspaper man of experience knows 
that real reporters, like poets, are born and 
not made, and that there are countless fairly- 
well educated persons who could never become 
reporters and be worthy of the name. 

Mr. Hemstreet points out that some men 
can gather news who cannot write it well, that 
others can write well, but are poor news gath- 
erers, and that it is only when a man can both 
collect the news and write it properly that he 
becomes in the highest degree valuable on a 

•Reporting for the Newspapers, By Charles Hemstreet. 
j4opp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: A. Wessels Company. 
1901. 



newspaper. " A reporter," says Mr. Hem- 
street, "should have an eye quick to observe 
detail, and a knowledge of how to write plain 
facts in a simple manner. Accuracy and brev- 
ity should be cultivated, and the faculty of 
knowing how, at a moment's notice, to make a 
great deal out of very little, and a little out ol 
a great deal." Regarding one part of- this, it 
should be said that while the advice is consist- 
ent with the practice of New York yellow jour- 
nalism, it is not consonant with the be^t prin- 
ciples of high-grade newspaper work. The . 
reporter who can make a little out of a great 
deal without losing anything of importance is 
a valuable man on any newspaper, but the man 
who can make a great deal out of very little is 
a nuisance and a pest, and the fewer such men 
there are in newspaper work the better. 

Mr. Hemstreet truly says that the reporter 
must keep in touch with men, women, and 
things, if he hopes to write sympathetically. 
If he has been a student of human nature 
before going into the business, it will be a 
great aid to him. If not, he must become one. 

In his second chapter Mr. Hemstreet tries 
to answer the unanswerable question, " What 
is News?" and with only indifferent success. 
"News," he says, "is something more than 
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what has happened, or is about to happen. . . . 
News is that which will interest humanity at 
large. ... In collecting news the reporter 
takes each fact presented and examines it to 
see that the human interest is there, whether 
the matter is local or general, whether it will 
interest many people, and to what extent it 
will interest." Mr. Hemstreet goes on to illus- 
trate what he means by *' human interest" in 
news stories, giving as examples items taken 
from the daily papers. As he points out, the 
unusual is of great news importance, and fre- 
quently only the skilled reporter will realize 
the fact that there is anything unusual in an 
occurrence, since it is to be found only in the 
motives, or the causes, or the situation from 
which the fact results. 

In the chapter headed " The News Col- 
lected," Mr. Hemstreet describes briefly the 
office organization of a metropolitan daily 
paper, pointing out that every man has his 
especial work to do, and that the editor knows 
at every moment exactly what each man is 
doing. The new reporter, he says, is made to 
understand at the beginning that all the work 
is done by assignment, and that his duty is 
simply to do what he is told, under the direc 
tion of the editor who directs the movements 
of the entire force. Of course it is the duty of 
every reporter to bring in news whenever it 
comes to his attention, but in a general way 
Mr. Hemstreet's statement is correct. He is 
right, too, when he says that a reporter cannot 
have too much general information. Sooner 
or later, he is sure to have use for anything 
that he may know. 

" The Reporter at Work " is the subject of 
Mr. Hemstreet's next chapter. He says in 
effect that the reporter must be an animated 
interrogation point, pushing his investigation 
always until he is sure that no one coming 
after him can get any additional information. 
The use of shorthand in interviewing is not 
advised, on the theory that the mind concen- 
trated on the shorthand notes is diverted from 
the points of the story, and that which is of 
most v^ilue is overlooked. Mr. Hemstreet 
might better have said, perhaps, that while 
shorthand is a useful servant, it should be used 
only when it can be really helpful. The expert 



shorthand writer can write phonography as 
mechanically as he can write longhand, and 
with a great saving of time and labor. Short- 
hand notes, too, can often be made when the 
person interviewed does not realize that what 
he says is being written down, thinking that 
the reporter is only making idle scratches with 
his pencil. The power to take down a sentence 
or two verbatim, also, is occasionally of the 
very greatest value. As a rule, however, Mr. 
Hemstreet's advice is sound, and the free use 
of shorthand in ordinary reporting is not ad- 
visable. As he says, the reporter should gen- 
erally take as few notes as possible, jotting 
down names and addresses, and training the 
memory to supply the rest. It is often a good 
rule for a reporter to get his whole story with- 
out taking a single note, and then go over it 
again with the person he is questioning, this 
time jotting down brief notes of names and 
important facts. Having "surrounded" the 
matter, so to speak, he knows what informa- 
tion he needs in the way of detail, and he can 
get it in proper order and to the best advant- 
age. Most experienced reporters, as Mr. 
Hemstreet says, discard notebooks. Note- 
books are used by reporters, as a rule, only in 
stories and in plays. The experienced reporter 
makes as little show of his work as possible 
and his few notes are generally made on a 
scrap of paper, or an envelope taken from his 
pocket. 

To illustrate a reporter's methods, Mr. Hem- 
street describes the actual work done by a 
reporter in looking up a certain piece of news^ 
telling where he went, how he conducted his 
interviews, what notes he took, and what he 
wrote. The illustration is both interesting^ 
and instructive. 

In his next chapter, which he heads " A 
News Story Analyzed," Mr. Hemstreet asserts 
that newspaper stories are all similar in con- 
struction, however much their subjects may 
differ. " Different from a play, from a literary 
story, from any other style of writing," he says,, 
"a news story begins with the news; in other 
words, the culmination of the story is put firsts 
The opening paragraph contains the climax. 
There is no leading up to a situation step by 
step until the point of interest is gradually 
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reached, but, on the contrary, the first words 
reveal the entire situation, and the rest of the 
story only leads in a circle to the opening 
lines." "A general news story analyzed," he 
adds, *' will show these divisions: The Intro- 
duction; The Cause; The Effect; Attending 
Circumstances; and Conclusion. These divis- 
ions may be defined as follows : Introduction 
— The main facts of the story in brief; giving 
an idea of what happened, where it happened, 
and the people concerned. Cause — The in- 
cident or happening upon which the story is 
based. Effect — The facts that make up the 
story told in detail. Attending Circum- 
stances — Theories and incidents indirectly 
connected with the story. Conclusion — The 
finishing touches necessary to bring the story 
to an end." 

As an illustration, Mr. Hemstrett reprints a 
news story from the New York Worlds and 
follows it with an analysis. He does not point 
out the fact that the reporter who wrote the 
story has skillfully kept the woman in the case 
an important feature from the beginning to the 
end, where an ordinary reporter would have 
dismissed her after a word at the beginning. 

Court reporting is touched upon by Mr. 
Hemstreet in a chapter headed, " Evidence: 
How Written," in which he quotes an extract 
from the verbatim report of a New York inves- 
tigation, and also the reports of the same hear- 
ing taken from three New York papers. It 
may be said that the newspaper reports are all 
unskillfully done, and do not speak'well for the 
carefulness and accuracy of the reporters. 
They show well enough, however, how evi- 
dence is "boiled down" for ordinary print. 
They illustrate, also, to some extent, how ser- 
mons and public addresses are usually re- 
ported. 

" Beginning the Story " is the title of Mr. 
Hemstreet's next chapter. "The reader," he 
says, •* must be both attracted and interested 
at the start." For that reason commonplace 
beginnings must be avoided, and it is generally 
a mistake to 'begin a story with a complete 
statement of details. Reporters will do well 
even to remember that it is commonplace to 
start a story with "A" or " An." Never under 
any circumstances should they begin with 



"Yesterday" or " Last week." If the occur- 
rences happened last week, they must say so, 
but not in the first line. 

In the chapter headed "Writing the Details," 
Mr. Hemstreet says that brevity is best se- 
cured by adhering strictly to facts, telling 
them in a plain, straightforward way, without 
any attempt at picturesqueness. " Do not use 
too many adjectives," he says. " Make the 
sentences short, crisp, and to the point, using 
as few*ands* as possible." "A newspaper 
story," he goes on, "should be a simple state- 
ment of fact, and not an expression of opinion 
by the writer. Let the reader draw his own 
conclusions. The duty of the writer is to 
chronicle the occurrence, giving the views of 
disinterested people. If the papers desire to 
express more than this, they will do so 
editorially." 

"The news reporter should compare every 
line of his that finds its way into print with the 
copy as he wrote it. He will then see exactly 
what changes have been made, where he has 
been ambiguous, where verbose. After a 
while, he will know just what his editor does 
not want, and that is a great step in advance. 
Some reporters never learn what to leave out. 

"In reporting an interview it is usually unde- 
sirable to put down the questions of the 
reporter. These are best embodied in the 
answers. Especially do not comment upon 
the manner in which the reporter has been 
treated. The petty triumphs, victories, or 
failures of the reporter are not matters of 
news, and should be kept out of print." 

In giving examples of sentences with useless 
words and of the improper use of English, Mr. 
Hemstreet says that it is better to say that a 
person lives " in " a street, than " on " a street ; 
and also that in the sentence, " He differed 
with his colleagues," "differed with" should 
be "differed from." Most professors of 
rhetoric would not agree with him in these two 
assertions. 

In the chapter on "Conventional Expres- 
sions" Mr. Hemstreet quotes from newspapers 
some time-worn phrases that reporters will do 
well to avoid. His fioal chapter gives a dozen 
directions for " Preparing Copy." 

Boston. Mass. IVilUam R. HilU. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

* * * 

While good prose has rhythm, no less than 
poetry, and cadence at the end of a sentence or 
a paragraph is especially important, writers 
should be careful not to write in what is called a 
sing-song style. Stevenson says : ** Prose must 
be rhythmical, and it may be as much so as you 
will, but it must not be metrical. It may be 



anything, but it must not be verse. A single 
heroic line may very well pass, and not disturb 
the somewhat larger stride of the prose style ; 
but one following another will produce an in- 
stant impression of poverty, flatness, and dis- 
enchantment." Dickens had so great a ten- 
dency to write poetic prose that he had to de- 
pend on Forster's editing ** to break up the 
metrical tune in which, in spite of himself, he 
would find himself writing in some moods." 
Even so, a good deal of sing-song writing re- 
mains in his works. Here, for instance, is a 
passage from '* Barnaby Rudge," which is poor 
prose, since it is tolerably good blank verse : — 

He raised his head ; 
Gazed upward at the quiet sky. 
Which seemed to smile upon the earth in sadness, 
As if the night, more thoughtful than the day, 
Lool.ed down in sorrow on the su£ferings 
And evil deeds of men ; and felt its peace 
Sink deep into his heart . He, a poor idiot. 
Caged in his narrow cell, was as much lifted up 
To God, while gazing on that wild light, 
As the freest and most favoured man 
In all the spacious city ; and in his ill- 
Remembered prayer, and in the fragment of 
The childish hymn, with which he sung 
And crooned himself asleep, 
There breathed as true a spirit 
As ever studied homily expressed. 
Or old cathedral arches echoed. 

The importance of punctuation is occasion- 
ally impressed upon us in a practical way. The 
substitution of a semicolon for a comma in a 
Massachusetts statute stopped the sale of 
liquor all through the state under certain con- 
ditions during certain hours. The Kansas 
editor who published an item reading, ** Two 
young men from Leoti went with their girls to 
Tribune to attend the institute, and as soon as 
they left, the girls got drunk," realized after- 
ward that he would be better off if he had 
printed the second comma after "girls," where 
it belonged. And now Senator Hoar is blamed 
by his Italian and Portuguese constituents, be- 
cause he said in an address on immigration : 
"The Chinese who is in every respect fit for 
citizenship is excluded, vhile the Portuguese 
or Italian who is absolutely unfit is admitted." 
Thisgot into print with the phrase, "who is ab- 
solutely unfit," set off by commas, which made 
the sentence read as if it declared that all Por- 
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tuguese*and Italians were absolutely unfit for 
citizenship. 

A correspondent of The Writer calls atten- 
tion to this sentence, published in the Boitcn 
Herald for December 6, in the department 
called " The Chatterer " : — 

His daughter. Donna Elvira, who ran off with the artist 
Folchi, is suffering from actual destitution, as her amiable p>apa 
seized her share of her mother's property when the poor girl 
took her fate into her own hands, and whom the correspondent^ 
say is now dying of consumption, in Paris. 

Having this beam in its own eye, the Herald 
still managed to see this mote in the Waierbury 
American^ which it quoted recently under the 
heading, " Well, We See What You Mean " : — 

There is no President we have ever had who everywhere 
could find the hospitality which is extended to the man and not 
the President, who, therefore, could enjoy more or less social 
privacy and could conceal himself from the exposure to which 
a President is subjected, as President Roosevelt can. 

« ♦ 

This is not so bad, however, as the following 
sentence from a scientific book published re- 
cently in London : — 

" Let OS noar glance at the radical errors of the Fren:hschool, 
the chief of whom was H nhu.lct, the man who was first to 
make practical application ol Scheele's discovery, and, as is 
usually the case with such men, they propound a theory of 
their own, so that some at least of the merit, if not all of the 
original discovery, may descend upon their own mantle." 

* » 

The change of ** It was Baretti whom he 
threatened, as he left my room, not I,'* into 
•*It was Baretti whom he threatened, as he left 
my room, not me," in the " ' Newspaper Eng- 
lish ' Edited '"of the November Writer, was a 
plain blunder, not to be excused on any 
grounds. The editor was misled by the ob- 
jective following " Baretti," and the experi- 
ence has warned him again that it is dangerous 
to do things in a hurry. He is more or less 
soothed, however, by the fact that only two of 
the many sharp-eyed readers of The Writer 
have noticed the slip in the " correction." 

w. H. H. 



THE BOOK OF ONE'S OWN. 



Some people believe — at least for a while — 
that a soiled book borrowed from the public 
library is enjoyed to the full. It is safe to dis* 
countenance this impression, and to assert that 
a book bought with one's own money gives the 
most complete satisfaction. To have our love, 
a soiled book must have been marred by a 
child we know; and it is the child, not the 
volume, that creates, in this case, our interest. 
Just to caress a book, to study its imprint, its 
mechanical beauty, and to know that these de- 
lightful characteristics are one's own, is as 
a perfumed path leading to the pleasant place 
of the Well- Loved Book. 
Cambridge, Mass. Vincent Van Matter Beede. 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



There is keen joy in possession of any kind, 
and book-buying is wholly superior to market- 
ing, or even to the purchase of a case of wine. 



Raising flowers is a pleasant pastime for au- 
thors, and their experiences make interesting 
and instructive reading for others engaged in 
the same delightful pursuit, especially if by 
experimenting they are enabled to produce 
new or unusual results. 

The Mayflower^ Floral Park, New York^ 
and Park's Floral Magazine^ Libonica, Penn.^ 
give plants in payment for articles ; and if your 
name is registered as a contributor to the lat- 
ter, you will receive a chromo or bulbs every 
Christmas. 

Other journals are Meehan's Monthly ^ Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Penn. ; Gard(ningy 
Chicago, 111.; and the Fern Bulletin^ Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. The latter identifies ferns free of 
charge. I do not know what their terms are. 

Home and Flowers^ Springfield, Ohio, has a 
department of *' Letters From Our Friends,' 
wherein it prints the experiences of its sub- 
scribers in cultivating flowers. The editor 
requires that articles shall be not more than two 
hundred words in length, and they must be the 
actual experience of the writer. Facts relating 
to the culture of some particular flower are 
preferred. Cash prizes of three dollars for the 
best and two dollars for the second-best article 
received each month are offered. 

Park and Cemetery and Landscape Garden- 
ings Chicago, solicits contributions from per- 
sons engaged in landscape gardening, tree 
planting, village improvements, etc., and also 
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requests photographs of new or little-known 
trees, shrubs, effects of cultivation on land- 
scapes, etc. No remunerati6n is mentioned. 
Bath, Me. Alice May Douglas. 



APROPOS OF STORY-WRITING. 



I recollect reading an article by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, in which he spoke of a number 
of plots that he had at various times written 
down, and that he had never used. He inti- 
mated that as it was unlikely he would ever 
clothe these skeletons of his imagination, they 
were at the mercy of any one who might choose 
to write them out. It will be remembered that 
Hawthorne was given to the same sort of 
scribbling. Indeed, I confess to a personal 
resentment toward Mr. Quiller-Couch for hav- 
ing forestalled me in using an idea which I 
found particularly alluring. It is the final tale 
in "Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts," and due 
credit is — in the preface — given to the origi- 
nator of the dramatic situation. 

But I fancy Mr. Aldrich knew how improb- 
able of fulfilment was his offer. For the 
majority of those who write must confess to an 
experience similar to his. 

It is so easy to jot down the impressions of 
an hour — place — incident. So easy to trace 
the outline of a sketch — a blurred and inde- 
terminate outline, perhaps — which we mean 
to elaborate and perfect some day. What a 
fine story that will make ! What an attractive 
essay! What a charming poem ! 

But when the notes are cold, as one may say, 
and we come to look them over, we wonder 
what we found so tempting in this particular 
plot, or subject, or suggestion. The inspira- 
tion of the moment is gone. Spontaneity is 
lacking. The charm of prompt appreciation 
has evaporated. And in the written suggestion 
one fails to find that delightful thrill — 

" As when a great thought strikes along the brain, 
•' nd flushes all the cheek! " 

f it is so difficult to give vitality and em- 
bellishment to one's own mental offspring, how 
much more so to garb in eloquence the mind- 
child of another! For — to use an artist term 
— the values of a story must "approximate." 
Oae does not immediately secure a satisfactory 



presentment. Watch a man who can paint 
doing a portrait in oil. How adroit are the 
touches ! How relative the values ! Now it 
is the line at the corner of the eyelid that 
makes one say: "That's better!" Then the 
touch of chrome that elongates the nostril 
brings out the resemblance more clearly. And 
that slight lightening of the lower lip — Ah, 
now it's coming! Now it's here ! The picture 
is perfect ! 

But — only the creator can complete the con- 
ception. For, — 

" Back of the canvas that throbs the soul of the painter U 

hidden!" 

And even he fails if he finds his drawing oblit- 
erated, or if time has dulled the edge of his en- 
thusiasm. And so it is that none will clamor 
for the notes of that captivating man of letters 
whom Yale lately honored Yale by honoring — 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

Individually those who express themselves 
in print will continue to make notes. And a 
mighty good thing this is to do. But better is 
it to write fully the red-hot idea when it is siz- 
zling in your brain — when your penciT will 
not, for all your endeavor, run as fast as your 
burning thoughts. Verse, story, or essay is 
the better for being transferred to paper with 
all rapidity — and the manuscript then locked 
up. When one has partially forgotten its ex- 
istence, and can read it over with the dispas- 
sionate and coolly critical judgment one would 
give to the work of a stranger, the time for 
revision has come. 

For the writer there is only one good and 
sane rule, and that's a paraphrase: "Write 
in haste and revise at leisure ! " 
Chicago, III. Kate M, Cleary, 
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Those greenish -gray eyes 
that often go with a pure 
blonde complexion, and which 
wise men do not trust. — Jane 
G. Austin, in " Dr. Le Baron 
and His Daughters. ^* 



Those greenish gray eyes 
that often go with a pure 
blonde complexion, and that 
wise men do not trust. 



Qualities . . . were .ad- 
mit ably calculated to sustain 
any ground which be might 
win. — De Quincey^s *^ Flight 
of a Tartar Tribe. *^ 



Qualities . . . were ad* 
mirably adapted to sustain 
any ground that he might 



win. 
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Thus far the attempts of 
<he authorities to locate the 
Borgia who officiates as the 
party uf the first part, at this 
•oeatruction ot the village ca- 
nines have been fruitless. — 
Boston Htraid. 



As yet the police have n't 
caught the dog poisoners. 



QUERIES. 



[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
.general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
-directed elsewhere.] 

Can editorials written for a periodical by an 
editor on a salary, unsigned, and expressing 
only the views dictated by the publisher of the 
paper and not the writer's own, be republished 
in t>ook form, with the writer's name to make 
them sell, after he has acquired reputation, 
though the partisan sentiments therein would 
seriously damage his present objects in life? 

w. L. c. 

[The question asked by "W. L. C." illus- 
trates the danger of writing opinions at another 
man's dictation. At the same time, no pub- 
lisher with a trace of honor in his composition 
would publish such opinions with the name of 
the writer whom he hired to write them, know- 
ing that the writer would object. The writer 
in such a case stands in the same relation to 
the publisher as the publisher's stenographer 
holds, and he is not responsible to the public 
any more than the stenographer would be for 
what he writes. In other words, the writer 
who is willing to put himself in such a position 
becomes simply the tool of the other man, and 
it is highly unjust for the publisher to make 
him responsible for what he has been forced 
to write. The moral aspect of the case is 
clear; just what the writer's legal rights are, 
only a lawyer can decide. — w. ii. h.] 

I have often had occasion to notice, and have . 
personally experienced, the unvarying deference 
and courtesy with which publishers and maga- 
zine editors treat themselves. One would 
naturally suppose that an observance by them 
of the common rules of society and bu.siness 
would benefit themselves, and would pay them 
in the long run, even if it does cost them, every 
now and then, a two-cent stamp or a postal 
card. Let me illustrate. In August last I sent 
an article lo a well-known monthly magazine. 
The editor wrote me that it had been accepted. 
I did not hear from him in the way of a remit- 
taoce, and in November I wrote to him. He 



replied that my article would appear in the 
January number. It did not appear in the Jan- 
uary number, and I have written him either to 
remit or to return my manuscript. Up to date 
I have not heard from him, and have lost 
nearly five months' lime, and cannot conscien- 
tiously rewrite and send my manuscript to any 
other magazine. 

Again, some time ago I sent to a magazine 
that had advertised that it was looking for short 
stories, etc., a story. I have not heard from 
the editor, not even an acknowledgment of 
receipt. 

Some months ago I handed in to a well- 
known publishing house — one of the largest 
in our country — the manuscript of a work that 
I had been engaged upon for several years. 
The first question I was asked, before my 
manuscript was examined, or the package con- 
taining it was untied, was: "How much money 
do you care to put into it if we publish it.** 
I said, " None whatever." They said, ** Leave 
it, and we will look it over." 1 asked for a 
receipt for my manuscript, which upon my 
request was given to me. When I reached 
home I noticed this footnote on my printed 
receipt: — 

"All manuscripts sent to us are held at the risk of the owner. 
While we use all reasonable endeavors to preserve them in 
safety, we assume no responsibility whatever in case of loss or 
damage.*' 

Why should publishers not be responsible 
for loss or damage? Their business is the pub- 
lishing of books, for the conduciing of which 
manuscripts are required. They solicit manu-. 
scripts, and I believe in equity they are respon- 
sible in case of loss, and that any court of law 
in the country would so decide, notwithstand- 
ing any "rules and regulations " of their own 
making. In about three weeks my manuscript 
was returned, for the reason that *'itdidnot 
seem to possess qualities which would make 
it successful in a commercial way." 1 was 
not disappointed, as I think the question 
of "putting money into it " may, or not, have 
had some influence in the decision. "Money 
talks." Since then I have decided to publish 
at mv own expense, and already have sixty-one 
subscribers (at two dollars a copy) for my 
work, which gives me $132 to put in it for a 
starter. j. h. p.. 

[The relations between authors and pub- 
lishers would be more agreeable to authors if 
the demind for manuscripts equaled the sup- 
ply. As it is, publishers can easily get all the 
manuscripts they want, and in many cases, 
therefore, their dealings with writers are arbi- 
trary. When publishers have to seek manu- 
scripts and authors no longer have to ?»^^V^ 
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publishers, all letters will be immediately 
acknowledged, remittances will be made in 
advance, and royalty offers will be liberal. 
Until then, present conditions are likely to pre- 
vail. None the lesii, discourtesy and unbusi- 
nesslike methods are to be condemned, and, as 
**J. H. B.'* suggests, publishers and editors 
who are always businesslike and courteous are 
likely to profit by their virtue. — w. h. h.] 



If I offer a manuscript to a publication '*at 
usual rates," and receive in payment a check 
for one-third the amount I am in the habit of 
receiving from others for work of the same 
class, must I pocket the check and the experi- 
ence, or may I refuse to sell at such a low 
rate ? j. m. k. 

[A writer who has advanced far enough to 
know what hi^ manuscript is worth in the 
literary market is foolish to offer it **at usual 
rates" unless he knows that the usual rate of 
the periodical with which he is dealing is up 
to his ordinary standard. If he offers a manu- 
script "at usual rates," he must legally accept 
whatever the editor chooses to pay him, unless 
he can show that the *' usual rate" of the peri- 
odical in question is more than the sum of- 
fered to him. This, of course, would be prac- 
tically impossible. As a matter of fact, if an 
unsatisfactory check were returned to the edi- 
tor bafore the publication of the manuscript, 
with a statement that it was not, sufficient, the 
manuscript would generally be returned to 
the author, or the matter would be otherwise 
adjusted. — w. h. h. ] 



WRITERS OF THE DAY 



Karl Edwin Harriman, aulhor of the story, 
"The Unfinished Elegy," in the Christmas 
number of Lippincotfs^ is at present literary 
editor of the Detroit Jotirnal. For the past 
three years Mr. Harriman has been devoting a 
part of his time away from newspaper work to 
the production of fiction. A group of stories 
by him has been announced to appear in 
Harper s Ma^azine^ and his name is mentioned 
in the announcement of forthcoming contribu- 
tors to Lippincotfs. He has for two years 
been a frequent contributor to the YoutK^s 
Companion^ and a series of stories by him has 



been announced by the Henry T. Coates Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, to appear in the Era^ 
Mr. Harriman's work has further appeared it> 
the Saturday Evening Posty the Critic^ the 
Ladies^ Home yournal^ and the Ledger^ 
Monthly. At present he is engaged upon ^^ 
modern novel which a long-established Bostoi^ 
house will issue next fall, and upon a group of^ 
short stories, to be published by the same com- 
pany after their appearance in a leading maga- 
zine. In these stories an effort is made to 
cast a certain light upon the lives of a ** class 
of our alien population, which, until now, has 
not been treated of in any literary work — 
least of all in fiction." They are likely to 
arouse an unusual interest, owing to the sub- 
ject treated and the frankly realistic nature of 
the treatment. 

Charles Elmer Jenney, the author of the 
poem entitled " The Storm," which appeared 
in the December Lippincotfs^ is a young 
writer just at the beginning of his career. 
Although now living in California, he is of 
New England birth, Massachusetts being the 
home of his childhood and boyhocd. All of 
Mr. Jenney's writings show him to be a great 
lover of Nature. His poems breathe of the 
woods and fields, — of the sunshine and storm. 
His volume of verse, *' Scenes of My Child- 
hood," attracted especial attention, aside from 
its literary merit, as one of the most beauti- 
fully illustrated books published during 1901. 
Mr. Jenney has done a great deal of work in 
animal stories for the young people's maga- 
zines, and competent critics have favorably 
compared his sympathetic tales of the animals 
at home with those of Ernest Seton-Thompson ; 
but Mr. Jenney *' refuses tobeledastray by flaV 
tery from his first love, the Muse of Poetry, 
whom he has elevated on a pedestal of the 
highest idealism." 

Alfred J. Waterhouse, whose poem, "The 
Land of the Hushaby King, "appears in Success 
for January, is well known on the Pacific coast, 
and both his poems and prose sketches doubt- 
less have been republished more frequently in 
the newspapers west of the Rockies than those 
of any other writer of recent years. For sev- 
eral years Mr. Waterhouse was a member of the 
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editorial staff of the San Francisco Examiner^ 
and during that time he did much ** feature 
work " for the paper. Not infrequently his 
verses floated over the mountains and plains, 
and were republished in Eastern newspapers, 
but Mr. Waterhouse finally concluded that the 
Western field was both limited and isolated, 
and recently came East. Here he has devoted 
his attention to magazine work, and has been 
successful, having had a considerable number 
of poems and sketches accepted by various 
periodicals during the five months since his 
arrival in New York city. He is the author of 
a book of poems, *' Some Homely Little 
Songs," which has had an excellent sale in the 
West, and has been adopted as a school-library 
book in more than half of the counties of Cali- 
fornia. He also wrote the words of *'Ten Juv- 
enile Songs," which, set to music by Homer 
Tourjde, were published by the John Church 
Company last fall. Another l>ook of his poems, 
handsomely illustrated, will be brought out by 
the New Amsterdam Company, of New York, 
sometime this year. 



THE MECHANICS OF FICTION. 



We appro.ich a delicate subject. And if 
the manner of approach is too serious, it will 
be very like the 40,000 men of the king of 
France who marched terribly and with ban- 
ners to the top of the hill with the meagre 
achievement of simply getting there. Of all 
the arts, as one has previously observed, that 
of novel writing is the least mechanical I*er- 
haps, after all, rightly so: still it is hard to es- 
cape some formality, some forms. There must 
always be chapter divisions, also a lieginning 
and an end, whic h implies a middle ; continuity, 
which implies movement, whit h in turn im- 
plies a greater speed or less, an iunelerated, 
retarded, or broken action; and before the 
scoffer is well aware, he is admitting; a nuilti- 
tude of set forms. No one wht) sets a thing in 
Riotion but keeps .in e\e and a hand upon its 
speed. .\o one who constructs but keeps 
witch upon the buildm;:, strt n;;lhenn)g heie, 
lighteniiiL: there, here at the ioundations 
cautious an(U i>nsrt\aii\e, tluir at t)ie lotniie 
fantastic and daiing. In all human oLCUpa- 



tions, trades, arts or business, science, morals^ 
or religion, there exists 'way at the bottom a 
homogeneity and a certain family likeness, so 
that quite possibly, after all, the discussion of 
the importance of the mechanics of fiction may 
be something more than mere speculative 
sophistry. 

A novel addresses itself primarily to a 
reader, and it has been so indisputably estab- 
lished that the reader's time and effort of at- 
tention must be economized that the fact need 
not be mentioned in this place — it would not 
economize the reader's time or effort of at- 
tention. 

Remains, then, the means to be considered, 
or in other words: How best to tell your story. 

It depends naturally upon the nature of the 
story. The formula which would apply to one 
would not be appropriate for another. That is 
very true, but at the same time it is hard to get 
away from that thing in any novel which let 
us call the pivotal event. All good novels 
have one. It is the peg upon which the fabric 
of the thing hangs, the nucleus around which 
the shifting driits and currents must — sud- 
denly — coagulate, the sudden releasing of the 
brake to permit for one instant the entire 
machinery to labor, full steam, ahead. Tp to 
that point the action must lead ; frcm it, it 
must decline. 

liut — and here one holds at least one 
mechanical problem — the approach, the lead- 
ing up to this pivotal event must be infinitely 
slower than the decline. Kor the reader's in- 
terest in the story centres ar()und it, and once 
it is disposed of, attention is apt to dwindle 
very rapidly — and thus back we go again to 
the economy proposition. 

It is the slow approach, however, that tells. 
The unskilled, impatient of the ttdium of me- 
ticulous eIaborati(m, will rush at it in a furious 
gallop of short chapters and hurried e[)istdes, 
so that he may come the sooner to the purple 
prose declamation and drama that he is sure 
h«' can handle with such tremcn(K»us i fleet. 

Ni)l st) the masters. Watch them duiirg 
the tirsl ihird — say — of their novels. Noth- 
ing luppens, or at least so )ou famy. People 
come and j;o. plans are described, loialities, 
neighhoihootls : an incident crops up", just for 
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a second, for which you can see no reason, a 
note sounds that is puzzlingly inappropriate. 
The novel continues. There seems to be no 
progress; again that perplexing note, but a 
little less perplexing. By now we are well 
into the story. There are no more new people, 
but the old ones come back again and again, 
and yet again; you remember them now after 
they are off the stage, you are more intimate 
with the two main characters. Then come a 
series of pretty incidents in which these two 
are prominent. The action still lags, but lit- 
tle by little you are getting more and more ac- 
-quainted with these principal actors. Then, 
perhaps, comes the first acceleration of move- 
ment. The approach begins — ever so little — 
to rise, and that same note which seemed at 
first so out of tune sounds again, and this time 
drops into place in the progression, beautifully 
harmonious, correlating the whole gamut. By 
now all the people are **on/'bynow all the 
groundwork is prepared. You know'the locali- 
ties so well that you could find your way about 
among them in the dark; hero and heroine 
are intimate acquaintances. 

Now the action begins to increase in speed. 
The complication suddenly tightens, all along 
the line there runs a sudden alert. An episode 
far back there in the first chapter, an episode 
with its appropriate group of characters, is 
brought forward, and coming suddenly to the 
front collides with the main line of develop- 
ment and sends it off upon an entirely unlooked- 
for tangent. Another episode of the second 
chapter — let us suppose — all at once makes 
common cause with a more recent incident, 
and the two produce a wholly unlooked-for 
counter influence, which swerves the main 
theme in still another direction, and all this 
time the action is speeding faster and faster, 
the complication tightening and straining to 
the breaking point, and then at last a "motif," 
that has been in preparation ever since the 
iirst paragraph of the first chapter of the novel, 
suddenly comes to a head, and in a twinkling 
the complication is solved, with all the violence 
of an explosion, and the catastrophe, the climax, 
the pivotal event fairly leaps from the pages 
with a rush of action that leaves you stunned, 

d with the sheer 



power of its presentation. And there is a 
master-work of fiction. 

Reading as the uninitiated do, without an 
eye to the mechanics, without a consciousness 
of the wires, and wheels, and cogs, and springs 
of the affair, it seems inexplicable that these 
great scenes of fiction — short as they are — 
some of them less than a thousand words in 
length — should produce so tremendous an ef- 
fect by such few words, such simple language; 
and that sorely over-taxed word, ** genius," is 
made to do duty as the explanation. But the 
genius is rare that in one thousand simple 
words, taken by themselves, could achieve the 
effect — for instance — of the fight aboard the 
Flying Scud in Stevenson's " Wrecker." Taken 
by itself, the scene is hardly important except 
from the point of view of style and felicity of 
expression. It is the context of the story that 
makes it so tremendous, and because Osborne 
and Stevenson prepared for that very scene 
from the novel's initial chapter. 

And it seems as if here in a phrase one 
could resume the whole system of fiction- 
mechanics — preparation of effect. 

The unskilled will invariably attempt to 
atone for lack of such painstaking preparation 
for their "Grande Scenes " by hysteria, and by 
exclamation in presenting the catastrophe. 
They declaim, they shout, stamp, shake their 
fists, and flood the page with sonorous adjec- 
tives, call upon heaven and upon God. They 
summon to their aid every broken-down de- 
vice to rouse the flaccid interest of the reader, 
and conclusively, irretrievably, and igno- 
miniously fail. It is too late for heroic effort 
then, and the reader, uninterested in the char- 
acter, unfamiliar with the locale, unattracted 
by any charm of "atmosphere," lays down the 
book unperturbed and forgets it before dinner. 

Where is the fault? Is it not in defective 
machinery? The analogies are multitudinous. 
The liner with hastily constructed boilers will 
founder when she comes to essay the storm, 
and no stoking, however vigorous, no oiling, 
however eager, if delayed till then, will avail 
to aid her to ride through successfully. It is 
not the time to strengthen a wall when the 
hurricane threatens, prop and stay will not 
brace it then. Then the thing that tells is the 
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plodiin^, slow, patient, brick by-brick work, 
that only half shows down there at the foot 
half-hidden in the grass, obscure, unnoted. 
No genius is necessary for this sort of work, 
only great patience and a willingness to plod, 
for the time being. 

No one is expected to strike off the whole 
novel in one continued fine frenzy of inspiration. 
As well expect the stone mason to plant his 
wall in a single day. Nor is it possible to lay 
down any rule of thumb, any hard and fast 
schedule in the matter of novel writing. But 
no work is so ephemeral, so delicate, so — in a 
word — artistic that it cannot be improved by 
systematizing. 

There is at least one undisputably good 
manner in which the unskilled may order his 
work — besides the one of preparation already 
mentioned. He may consider each chapter as 
a unit, distinct, separate, having a definite be- 
ginning, rise, height, and end, the action con- 
tinuous, containing no break in time, the local- 
ity unchanged throughout — no shifting of the 
scene to another environment. Each chapter 
thus treated is a little work in itself, and the 
great story of the whole novel is told thus, as 
it were in a series of pictures, the author sup- 
plying information as to what has intervened 
between the end of one chapter and the begin- 
ning of the next, by suggestion or by actual re- 
sum^. As often as not the reader himself can 
fill up the gap by the context. 

This may be over-artificial, and it is con- 
ceivable that there are times when it is neces- 
sary to throw artificiality to the winds. But it 
is the method that many of the greatest fiction 
writers have employed, and even a defective 
system is — at any rate in fiction — better than 

none. — Frank Norris^ in the Boston Tran- 
script. 

CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Unusual Scarcity of Short Stories. — There 
is an unusual scarcity of short stories, and the 
market, so to speak, is strong. Editors of New 
York magazines declare that they cannot ob- 
tainasufficient amount of this form of literature 
for their publications, and one Boston editor 
has even had to send circulars to all the writers 
he knows, asking them for the privilege of ex- 



amining whatever short stories they produce. 
Among the short stories written nowadays he 
editors find that the love motif is not so general 
as they would like. They are not sure whether 
this is a pose of cynicism, or whether other 
influences than love are making a more and 
more material world go round. — New York 
Evening Post. 

The Word " Which." — A certain editor is 
possessed by a curious antipathy to the use of 
the word *' which " when it can be avoided, and 
he frequently urges his contributors to say 
" that " instead, when it is possible. The other 
day one of these contributors took up the 
cudgels on behalf of the abused word, but at 
the end of a heated discussion the editor found 
a new argument and silenced him. ♦• Come^ 
now, would you use it, unless by stress of un- 
avoidable circumstances, if you were writing 
verses?" The contributor reflected, and, 
after all, you would not willingly say even 
"This is the house 'which' Jack built." — 
London Morning Post. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Affirmative Intellect. By Charles Ferguson. 204 
pp Cloih, 90 cents. New York : Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 1901. 

Mr. Ferguson's second book is marked by 
the originality of thought, brilliancy of epi- 
gram, and lack of logic and orderly conclusions 
that were shown in "The Religion of De- 
mocracy." It is, in a sense, a bioadening and 
an application of the ideas and the trend of 
thought laid down in that somewhat striking 
work. Yet the author still continues to be a 
voice crying in the wilderness, stirring his 
hearers and setting them to thinking, even if 
his message itself is not entirely clear. The 
tenor of ** The Affirmative Intellect" appears 
to be a denial of all outward law and all out- 
ward truth, and an insistence upon the abso- 
lute freedom of the human soul — a freedom 
that involves the creation of truth. Dogma 
and authority of whatever sort is humanity's 
outgrown method, he declares, in substance, 
and then he goes on to say : " So the legiti- 
mate lord of the world is the Heart's Desire of 
Humanity. The world is not to be governed 
by rapt consideration of what the soul ought to 
want, but by buoyant and venturesome struggle 
for the things that it really does want in the 
red heart and centre of it." 

Mr. Ferguson's work is a curious composite 
in literature. His sentences are brilliant and 
masterly; his paragraphs are va^vie.^ Vvvs* O^-a:^- 
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ters are indefinite, and his completed book is 
non-coherent and dissolving. You can*t get a 
firm grip on what the man is trying to say, yet 
you see signs of it sticking out on every page. 

E. Y. 

Who's thb Author? By Louis Harmon Peet. 316 pp. 
Cloth. New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. igor. 

So far as it goes, " Who's the Author?" is 
a useful little book. Its compiler calls it *^ a 
guide to the authorship of nov6ls, stories, 
speeches, songs, and general writings of Amer- 
ican literature" — a description that would 
indicate a much more comprehensive work. 
As it is, the book contains about 4,500 refer- 
ences, including titles of books, poems, songs, 
hymns, magazines, etc., likely to be mentioned 
frequently in print <5r conversation, with a little 
information about each. The scope of the 
work is indicated by these sample entries: — 

•' I don't want to play in your yard." Song. H. W. Pelrie. 

** I love Thy kinf;dom, Lord." Hymn. About 1800. Timo- 
thy Dwight. A version of the hundred and thirty-seventh 
psalm. 

Mo<»nlight Hoy, A. Novel. 1886. E. W. Howe. 

Marjorie Daw. .Short romance, 1873, inthe At /an fie Monthly 
for April. T. B. Aldrich. 

A Year of Famous Lyrics. Edited by Frederick Lawrence 
Knowles 392 pp. Cloth, in box, $1.50. Boston: Dana 
Estes& Co. 1901. 

Mr. Knowles has earned the gratitude of all 
lovers of poetry by putting together in this 
dainty volume more than five hundred of the 
best lyric poems in the English language. 
The selections he has made will be generally 
approved, and, regarded simply as an anthol- 
ogy, h's beautiful book deserves high com- 
mendation. It is, besides, a year-book, a cal- 
endar of daily selections, and on many pages 
are given the birth and death dates of authors 
represented in the collection. In addition, 
there are sixteen full page portraits of famous 
poets, and the book has indexes of titles and 
first-lines, a general introduction, and seven 
pages of explanatory notes. w. H. H. 

Margarrt Wakrrnrr. Bv Alice Brown. 501 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1901. 

The scene of " Margaret Warrener " is laid 
in Boston, the principal characters being a 
little group of hard-working professional 
people, — cultivated Bohemians, — whose uncon- 
ventional doings and clever conversations are 
reported with a piquancy and a verisimilitude 
seldom equaled in modern fiction.^ The 
heroine is a former actress — a sensitive, re- 
served creature — who has relinquished the 
triumphs of a stagje career for marriage and 
domesticity. The story deals primarily with 
her mirvelous and enduring: love for a husband 
who has transferred his fickle fancy to another 
woman, and th^ formative influence this love 
has upon her character. The " other woman " 
is a successful journalist — Laura Neale, a dis- 
tant cousin of the husband — who has obtained 



for him a position at newspaper work, after he 
has made a failure of art. Ugly, yet magnetic, 
of extraordinary cleverness and tremendous 
will-power, intensely vital and practical, Laura 
Neale is the dominating character of the book. 
She is wholly selfish and heartless, a schemer 
of the most deliberate and coid-blooded type, 
and in her character is shown the hardening 
effect of journalism on women. The action 
of the story takes place in a middle-class board- 
ing house, with a brief interval at the country- 
house of an unsophisticated millionaire, whom 
the clever Laura has entangled in her net. 
Margaret Warrener, at first childishly jealous 
of her husband's infatuation for Laura, grad- 
ually finds out through pain and suffering the 
deeper meanings of love, and rises to its 
noblest ideals. 

The strongest features of the novel are its 
atmosphere of absolute reality, its clever dia- 
logue, and its vivid characterizations. So 
many interesting and strongly contrasted types 
are seldom met with in a single book. The 
story shows at every point the author's keen 
insight into human nature, the ripeness of her 
wisdom, the saneness and justness of her esti- 
mates of life; and along with these qualities, 
she has the gift of expression in a remarkable 
degree — something of that instinctive feeling 
for words that Emerson had. All in all, ** Mar- 
garet Warrener " is a remarkable achievement, 
and -it will add materially to the fame of its 
author. A. G. G. 

Folly in Fairyland. By Carolyn Wells. 261 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 1901. 

In Carolyn Wells's latest story for children 
a little girl falls asleep Christmas afternoon 
over her book of fairy tales, and is forthwith 
whisked into Fairyland, where she becomes a 
fairy herself, meets with the most surprising 
and delightful adventures imaginable, and hob- 
nobs with all the dear, familiar personages 
whose histories she knows bv heart, from the 
Babes in the Wood to the Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe and the Three- Wise Men of 
Gotham. Miss Wells's whimsical humor and 
wealth of imagination have never been more 
conspicuously displayed than in this story. 
*' Folly in Fairyland" abounds in the ear- 
beguiling *' nonsen.«e " rhymes in the composi- 
tion of which its author excels. It is prettily 
bound, and daintily illustrated by Wallace 
Morgan. It cannot fail to prove most fascinat- 
ing reading for children. A, G. G. 

Labor's Maplhp. By Katherine E. Conway. 329 pp. 
Cloth. Boston: Pilot Publishing Company. 1901. 

"Labor's Maples" is an entertaining story, 
particularly attractive to those interested in 
literary work, since the heroine becomes a 
writer and part of the plot concerns her rela- 
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tioQS with the rich and unscrupulous proprie- 
tor and the manly young managing editor of a 
daily newspaper, on which she is employed. 
There is also a religious thread woven in the 
, story, which is written from the Roman Cath- 
olic point of view. w. h. h. 

Thb Little Ladv — Hkr Book. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 
315 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Philadelphia: Henry Alterous Com- 
pany. 190 1. 

Both the text and the pictures of "The 
Little Lady" will be a delight to children. Mr. 
Paine's style is charming, and his book is sure 
to please the *' little ladies and gentlemen 
everywhere " to whom it is dedicated. The 
illustrations, by Mabel Humphrey and others, 
are exquisitely dainty, and they really illustrate 
— which is something to be grateful for. 

Oalop-off, the Talking Ponv. By Tudor Jenks. 243 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Philadelphia : The Henry Altemus Company. 
1901. 

Galop-off was a Russian pony, with white 
tnane and tail, who had once been owned by a 
nobleman in St. Peter.«^burg, and the little 
American girls who afterward acquired him 
were quite surprised to learn that he could 
talk. After that they took great delight in 
hearing him relate the stories of his wonderful 
experiences, and other young people will take 
no less delight in reading them, as Mr. Jenks 
in his entertaining way has put them down. 

MiNBTTB. A Story of the First Crusade. By George F. Cram. 
3Q7 PP- Cloth. Chicago : John W. Huff & Co. 190 1. 

"Minette" is an historical romance. Its author 
apparently believes that a thousand years ago 
a young man would have said to a young woman 
leaning against his breast : " Dearly beloved, 
when I feel your hands in mine, when I look 
into your eyes, my heart says stay, stay forever ; 
a voice whispers in my soul, stay, you have 
gathered to your bosom a flower; stay and en- 
joy its fragrance; the spirit of the storm says 
stay, you have uncovered a heart; stay and 
shelter it. And then another voice speaks; 
dare I say its words give me pain, and yet 'tis 
true. It says. You have been honored by the 
cross you wear, and have promised, have 
sworn, you would bear it in the Crusade. If 
you are false to a heavenly vow, can you be 
true to a human love? And are you not already 
in God's service? Can the messenger tarry 
when a day may perhaps cost a thousand lives? 
Love bids me stay ; duty commands me to go 
at once. Love filled my soul with harmony; 
duty — ah! What is it?" Those who aorree 
with him that this is lifelike and natural will 
no doubt enjoy the book. w. h. h. 

Caps and Caprrs. Hv Gabrielle E. Jackson. 2S7 pp. 
Cloth, ^ I. CO. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 1901 

"Caps and Capers" is a story of boarding- 
school life, full of wholesome fun, and bright 



with mirth and jollity. Mrs. Jackson writes 
charmingly, as readers of " Denise and Ned 
Toodles " know, and her story of a rather unus- 
ual school is based on facts. ** I ought to be 
able to tell it pretty correctly," she says, 
** having seen with my own eyes and heard 
with my own ears many of the pranks re- 
lated." w. H. H. 

Chattbrbox — 1901. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M. A. 
412 pp. Boards, $1.25. Boston: Dana E^tes & Co. 1901. 

More than 400 pages of interesting reading 
for young people, with pictures on every other 
page, make the ** Chatterbox " each year a wel- 
come visitor. The stories, sketches, and 
verses are all bright, clean, and wholesome, 
and for juvenile readers they possess fascinat- 
ing interest. The 1901 volume is quite up to 
the standard of its predecessors, and it needs 
no higher praise. 

Tommy Fostrr's A!>vbntubks Among thb Soi'thwrst 
Indians. By Fred A. (>ber. 24S pp. Cloth, |li. 00. Phil- 
adelphia : Henry Altemus Company. 1901. 

When Tommy Foster, a New England boy, 
killed an Indian's dog near an Indian village 
in New Mexico, thinking he was shooting at a 
coyote, he started a train of adventures which 
boys generally will follow, in Mr. Ober's story, 
with the most lively interest. Tommy's experi- 
ences are exciting, and they are worth reading 
about, because they give so many accurate pic- 
tures of Indian life, with which Mr. Ober is 
thoroughly familiar. w. h. h. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 

Jamrs Russrll Lowrli.. a biography. Bv Horace E. 
.Scudder. Vol. I, 455 pp. ; Vol. II., 482 pp. Cloth, $3.50. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1901. 

Correct Composition. A treatise on spelling, abbreviations, 
etc., with observations on punctuation and proof- reading. 
By Theodore L. DeVinne, A. M. New York: The Century 
Company. 1901. 

JouRNAi.isM FOR Wo.MEN. By E. A. Bennett. 98 pp. Cloth. 
New York : John Lane. 1898. 

Our National Parks. By John Muir. 370 pp. Cloth, 
I1.75. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1901. 
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Thackeray in the United .States. — II. The Second 
Visit. Illustrated. James Grant Wilson. Century (jSc. ) 
for January. 

Huxley as a Literary Man. James E. Routh, Jr. Cen- 
tury (38 c. ) for January. 

Some Southby Letters. Harold Spencer Scott. Atian- 
tic (38 c.) for January. 
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RoBBRT Louis Stevbnson. Bradford Torrey. Atlantic 
(38 c ) for January. 

Thb Lbttbrs of J. R. Grbbn. Contributors* Club, At- 
lantic ( 38 c. ) for January. 

Mr. Howblls as a Critic. Brander Matthews. Forum 
( 38 c. ) for January. 

SoMB New Volumes of Verse. W. D. Howells. North 
American Review ( 53 c. ) for January. 

The English Reviews. I.— A sketch of their history and 
principles. Arthur Waugh. Critic ( 28 c. ) for January. 

Copyright Procedure: Some Misapprehensions. Her- 
bert Putnam. Critic ( 28 c. ) for January. 

Dickens and His Illustrators. With unpublished por- 
traits. B. W. Matz. Cr//«^( 28 c.) for January. 

Dickens in Memory. Illustrated. George Gissing. Critic 
(28c) for January. 

The Making of Jacob A. Riis. J. B. Gilder. Critic 
(28 c.)for January. 

John Richard Green. George Louis Beer. Critic (28 c. ) 
for January. 

Mrs. Ursula N. Gestefbld. With portrait. Mind (23 c.) 
for January. 

Of Almanacs. William S. Walsh. Era (13 c.) for 
January. 

Frederick Wellington Ruckstuhl, Sculptor. Richard 
Ladegas. New England Magazine (28 c.) for January. 

Satirb's Smoldering Embers Need Fresh Fuel. 
James L. Ford. Success (13 c.) for January. 

Transforming Forests into Newspapers. Frank Hix 
Fayant. Success ( 13 c. ) for January. 

The Religious Side of Charles Dickens and His 
Sister Fanny. — III. Henry Woodcock. American Illus- 
trated Methodist Magazine (13 c.) for January. 

Charlotte M. YofiGE. Illustrated. American Illus- 
trated Methoditt Magazine (13 c. ) for January. 

A Psychological Counter-Current in Recent Fiction. 
W. D. Howblls. North American Review ( s^ c. ) for 
December. 

Aubrey De Vbrr. Rev. Matthew Russell. Donahoe^s 
Magazine ( 28 c. ) for December. 

E. C. Stbdman. With portrait. Outlook Magazine Num- 
ber (13 c.) for December. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 



Samuel T. Clover, since leaving the Chicago 
Post, has bought the Los Angeles Express, of 
which he has full control. 

Colonel George B. M. Harvey has taken 
the editorship of Harper's Weekly, displacing 
John Kendrick Bangs. 

In r^spoase to constant inquiries about the 
"Contributors' Club," the editor of the Atlan- 
tic explains that the papers in the Club are 
usually furnished, as the name implies, by reg- 
ular contributors to the magazine, who desire 
to '*free their minds" under the comfortable 
pledge of anonymity. But brief communica- 
tions to the Club from any readers of the At- 
^/sf/AT are a]w2iys welcomed. 



A new magazine to be called Our Boys and 
Girls is being planned for publication by the 
Royal Publishing Company, the first number 
to be ready by March. The periodical will be 
patterned along the lines of two once very pop- 
ular magazines. Our Young Folks and Oliver 
Optic's. Well-known writers of juvenile fiction 
will contribute serials, and there will be a num- 
ber of departments, both practical and enter- 
taining. 

The Goose Quill is a sensational little maga- 
zine just started in Chicago by John Stapleton 
Cowley-Brown. 

The Land of Sunshine ( Los Angeles ) will 
be known hereafter as Out West, and will be 
published simultaneously in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

The Home Advocate (Philadelphia) has 
changed its form to the magazine size, and is 
very much improved. 

The German poets of the United States are 
invited to write the text for the prize song to 
be sung at the saengerfest which will be held 
in Baltimore in 1903. The poem must not ex- 
ceed twenty lines, and the successful poet will 
receive fifty dollars. All the poems must be in 
the hinds of Professor Steinmueller, 327 North 
Carrollton avenue, Baltimore, Md., by Febru- 
ary 15. 

The prize of $600 for an original work for 
chorus and orchestra, offered last year by the 
New England Conservatory of Music ( Boston}^ 
not having been awarded by the judges, is 
again offered for competition. 

Beginning with the January number, the 
Atlantic Monthly will contain, in addition to 
its usual signed and unsigned reviews, a de- 
partment of comment on "Books New and 
Old,** written each month by H. W. Boynton. 

With the January number of the Critic be- 
gins a notable series of articles on "The Great 
Reviews," the first installment covering "The 
English Reviews," the text being by Arthur 
Waugh. 

Arthur Grissom, editor of the Smart Set^ 
died in New York December 3, aged thirty- 
three years. 

John Swinton died in Brooklyn December 
15, aged seventy years. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE SONNET. 



Koii;;lily sptakiri)^, the sonnet consists of 
fouitctn lints of verse, written in iambic pen- 
tameter: that is, cacli line contains five metrical 
feet of two syllahks each, the accent falling 
re^jularly on the second s\ liable of each foot. 

Fiirlhor analysis divides the sonnet into two 
parts : the octave and the sestet. The octave 
comprises the first eight lines and the sestet 
tlif last six, the octave, in turn, beinj» divided 
into two (piatrains. 

Ill the octave, the first, fourth, filth, and 
eij^hth lines rhyme interchangeably, as do the 
second, lliird, sixth, and seventh. The sestet 
admits (»f sli;;ht \ ariation in the matter of rh)me. 

The Italian t\peof sonnet is bv far the finest 
form. In this, the sestet contains three 
rhymes, the first and fourth, the second and 



fifth, and the third and sixth lines rhyming. 
For instance, the second of two sonnets pre- 
fixed to the Purgatorio reads thus : — 

With snow-white veil and garments as of flame, 
She stands before thee, who so long ago 
Filled thy young heart with passion and the woe 

From which thy song and all its splendors came ; 

And while with stern rebuke she speaks thy name, 
The ice around thy heart melts as the snow 
On mountain height, and in swift overflow. 

Comes gushing from thy lips in sobs of shame. 

Thou makest full confession, and a gleam 
As of the dawn on some dark forest cast 
Seems on thy lifted forehead to increase; 
Lethe and Eunoe — the remembered dream 
And the forgotten sorrow — bring at last 
That perfect pardon which in perfeci peace. 

I22I 1221 345-345 is the best method of rhym- 
ing, avoiding, as it does, the awkward couplet 
at the end; but there is still another class which 
belongs to the strict Italian t\pe — 1221-1221- 
3434-34. ^s well as the last variation, 1221- 
1221 345435. 

.Shakespeare used this form : 12 12-34-34 56- 
56 77, and the Amoretli of Spenser are written 
in this way: 12-12-2323-343455. The couplet 
at the end was used by both Spenser and 
.Shakespeare, but modern writers adhere more 
closelv to the Italian forms. 

A perfect sonaet contains one, and only one, 
idea or mood, which is introduced in the first 
quatrain, explained in the second, \ihich ends 
in a distinct full point, and is carried through 
confirmation to climax in the sestet. The met- 
aphor must be sustained and it must !>e com- 
plete in itself. The second (juatrain must not 
run into the sestet, and contrasted rhymes 
must not play on the same vowel. 

For instance, in the octave, if the first line 
ends in "came," the ending of the second must 
not be *' day," or any word which depends for 
its rhyme upon "a." "Dream," "sky," or 
"blue "would be permissible, but not words 
ending in or containing the "a" vowel. Son- 
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net rhymes are so difficult, however, that very 
few writers regard that canon which says that 
the perfect sonnet will have each of its five 
rhymes play on a different vowel, so that if 
** a " and *' e " are used in the octave, *' i," *• o,'* 
and ** u"will appear in the sestet, and so on, 
in endless combination. 

Mrs. Browning, though adhering closely to 
the Italian forms, was a law unto herself re- 
garding the full point at the end of the octave,, 
usually carrying it to the middle of the first line 
in the sestet, thus : — 

If thou must love me, let it be for naught 
Except for love's sake only. Do not say 
' ' I love her for her smile — her look — her way 
Of speaking gently — for a trick of thought 
That falls in well with mine certes brought 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day," 
For these things in themselves, belovM, may 
Be changed, or change for thee — and love so wrought 
May be unwrought so. Neither love me for 

Thine own dear pity's wiping my cheeks dry ; 
A creature might forget to weep who bore 

Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby. 
But love me for love's sake, that evermore 
Thou mayst love on through love's eternity. 

She constantly used the i22i-i22i-34-34-34 
form, yet the care in changing the vowels is 
noticeable. 

Lack of forethought in regard to rhyme is 
the cause of nine-tenths of the slipshod son- 
nets that are written. It is exasperating to 
begin a sonnet and get well on into the second 
quatrain before discovering that the available 
rhymes are exhausted. If one intends to deal 
largely with the sonnet, it will pay to get a 
blank book and a rhyming dictionary, and 



classify the rhymes in their vowel order, setting 
apart for the octave those words which have 
enough rhymes to give a liberty of choice, and 
leaving for the sestet those which have only 
two or three available rhymes. 

It is needless to say that the sonnet must 
read smoothly, without apparent effort, and 
must contain no awkward pauses in the middle 
of the lines, and no forced rhymes. A pause 
may come appropriately at the end of the sec- 
ond line, or at the end of the fourth, but never 
at the end of the first, and very seldom at the 
end of the third. It is better to have no pause 
in the second quatrain, except commas, until 
the full point is reached at the end of the 
octave. 

In the sestet a pause may properly come at 
the end of the third line. Elsewhere it delays 
the climax, which should come in the last line, 
though a dash may be used occasionally at the 
end of the fourth line in the sestet with good 
effect. 

Though the sonnet is in a class by itself, and 
is hardly to be considered lyric verse, never- 
theless it should have the lyric spirit behind it. 
If a sonnet conforms to technical rules and ir- 
resistibly suggests that it should be set to 
music, it is doubtless a good one. The charm 
of the ** Sonnets from the Portuguese" is due 
to the suppressed love and tenderness which 
throbs behind the lines, and since the form 
itself imposes restraint, a sonnet which is 
technically good is often, aside frohi that, a 
thing of great sweetness and beauty. 
Chicago, III. Myrtle Reed. 



CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 



The true critic is more than a mere literary 
iconoclast. He not only points out and em- 
phasizes the presence of error, but he also sug- 
gests ways and means by and through which 
literary excellence may be secured. He is not 
destructive merely, but constructive, creative, 
as well. 

It was Matthew Arnold who quoted approv- 



ingly the definition of the critic as given by 
Amiel. He assures us that the critic "sup- 
plies all the world with a basis. He represents 
the public judgment, that is to say, the public 
reason, the touchstone, the scales, the crucible, 
which tests the value of each man and the 
merit of each work. Infallibility of judgment 
is perhaps rarer than anything else, so fin a 
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balance of qualities does it demand — qualities 
both natural and acquired, qualities of mind 
and heart. What years of labor, what study 
and comparison, are needed to bring the criti- 
cal judgment to maturity ! Like Plato's sage, 
.it is only at fifty that the critic is risen to the 
true height of his literary priesthood, or, to 
put it less pompously, of his social function. 
Not till then has he compassed all modes of 
being, and made every shade of appreciation 
his own." 

And John Burroughs observes in one of his 
admirable essays that "disinterestedness is to 
be demanded of the critic, but the creative im- 
agination may have free play within the limits 
of a strong intellectual bias.'* 

Thus it will be seen that the true critic fails, 
ignominiously fails, in the adequate discharge 
of the duties of his high office, if his criticism 
adds nothing of intrinsic, intellectual value to 
the subject-matter of which it purports to 
treat. Such a one is an invader in territory 
foreign to his instincts and his standards. 

If literary criticism so acquits itself as to en- 
large the sphere of thought and action, or if it 
has intensified the possibilities which are found 
within the limits of such sphere, it will have 
performed a really important and helpful of- 
fice. Criticisms of this kind will be, in some 
large and satisfying sense, most welcome. The 
clear reason and the steady discernment will 
always approve such opinions. And the talent 
of judging wisely and justly is not hurtful, even 
if ^e judgment seem a little severe. It has 
been said of Arnold's criticisms that they 
mean the scientific passion for pure truth, the 
passion for seeing the thing exactly as it is 
carried into all fields. If this view is correct, 
one must always give to Arnold's literary 
opinions the most respectful hearing and the 
most careful examination. 

It is undoubtedly true that because so little 
of the creative instinct has been brought to 
bear on the interpretation of contemporaneous 
literature, nearly all so-called literary criticism 
has been greatly discounted and discredited. 
This is so, too, because the dignity of the liter- 
ary life has been very much minimized, and the 
reign of literary mediocrity has been both 
complete and far-reaching. Really meritorious 



literary effort has had small chance to grow, 
and literary standards have been lowered. 
Such critics and such criticisms are the bane of 
the literary career. . They build without ideas, 
and aim to fortify with the language of unjust 
censure and undeserved praise. In this way, 
they always discourage, and often destroy, mer- 
itorious literary possibility. They seem to for- 
get that "literary fame is not a limited quan- 
tity which must lessen in proportion as it is 
divided up, but, like the sunlight, each man 
may have it all and not rob his neighbor." 

The ideal critic is divested of all mere low, 
mean, and petty feelings, and is invested with 
lofty, noble, and horiorable sentiments. He 
absorbs none of the narrowness, and bigotry, 
and superstition of his surroundings, but, in- 
stinctively, seeks the pure and invigorating 
atmosphere of the higher life. This does not 
imply that he is or must be a literary hermit, 
but the reverse. Exclusiveness makes him at 
once an unfit, because unprepared, person to 
discharge the responsible duties of the high 
calling. The critic of contemporaneous litera- 
ture must be in close, active, and constant 
touch with the spirit of his age and time. He 
may be in advance of it in thought and judg- 
ment. This is quite possible, and is not harm- 
ful in and of itself. But if he denounce his 
age and its literary products because of the 
errors which his clearer vision discerns, he 
will be unable to fulfil the highest behests of 
his position. It is the creative instinct which 
will be the ever-welcome and always-to-be-de- 
sired spirit in literature. The mere destroyer, 
the man who "kills," whether with "faint 
praise" or otherwise, does not belong in the 
realm of letters. And there is no method of 
reasoning, however ingenious, which can make 
him, properly, "belong " there. He is beyond 
the limits of the duties of the critic, or, rather, 
away from such duties ; and the value of his 
opinions ought to count for little, practically, 
as against those of a less able, intellectually, 
though not less worthy, critic, whose heart- 
throbs beat in unison with the music of his time. 

The creative instinct in literary affairs, as it 
is applied to the critic, must be and is an ever- 
welcome condition to every progressive liter- 
ary worker. And this is preeminently true qI 
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, those delvers in literature who rely largely on 
the judgments of leaders of thought for the 
recognition which literary merit ought always 
to command. The critic who thinks clearly, 
wisely, is one thing; but greater than he is 
that other literary spirit who builds justly, 
with eyes directed solely towiard literary ad- 



vancement. The former may indicate error 
and assist in its destruction; the latter 
not only does this, but blazes the way 
through the labyrinth of undisguised error into 
the clear, pure atmosphere where is found ulti- 
mate literary success. Duane Mowry. 

MiLWAUKBB, Wis. 



THE NOVELIST'S ART AND MODERN FICTION. 



Time was when the novelist, like his 
fellow-brother, the misunderstood playwright, 
lived under a cloud of opprobrium, that, 
hanging low and dark, served to, kill his 
independence and ambition, and to an- 
nihilate his personality. The romancer 
was looked down upon, laughed at, and 
humiliated, until he sought to hide his identity, 
fearing the scorn and bitterness that would 
surely follow the announcement that he plied 
the novelist's art. The novels of an early day 
show very conclusively this public influence in 
their poor, half-hearted style and character. 
It is as true in literature as in the other walks 
of life, that the best work is the outcome of, 
and done under, the inspiration of praise and 
sympathetic regard. Man is a creature of 
vanity quite as much as the birds of the air 
and the beasts of the field; he, with them, 
would appear in fine clothing and win the 
admiration of his fellows when he can. So 
when you lake away all hope of public appreci- 
ation, you at the same time rob him of the only 
real incentive for good work; he ceases to do 
his best, does not even make the effort, for, as 
he sees it, why try, when all such labor and 
effort go for nothing? And when you add to 
a total lack of interest a well-defined scorn for 
such work, you are surely placing every ob- 
stacle in his way. It is simple cruelty to ask 
a man to labor under such frightful disadvan- 
tages ; it is impossible that, such being the 
case, he should produce good or elevating 
work. 

But all this is past. In his appreciation of 



the writer's art man has, as elsewhere, shown 
advanjed progress. The writer is recognized 
at last as a brother man in the field of labor 
and in the struggle of life. Novel writing is 
now placed among the high and worthy arts ; 
the novelist is honored as an artist, and es- 
teemed as such. It is recognized that he has 
a higher and nobler mission to fulfill than 
merely to amuse — to carry a message to the 
heart and mind, even while entertaining the 
reader, a message that shapes, perhaj.s uncon- 
sciously, the thought, the morals, the action, 
the life of men. He exerts a powerful and 
growing influence on public opinion, and, 
further than this, his influence to elevate or 
degrade is frankly admitted. His art, no 
longer held in low esteem, is recognized. 

Of course we cannot apply the word artist 
to all novelists; indeed, only a limited few of 
our many writers can be regarded in any other 
sense than as literary hacks. The many are 
the men of liitle thought and no personality 
or originality, who unfortunately manage tcv 
get their books before the public, to the great 
disadvantage of the good writers, who are in 
truth educators and leaders in thought. But 
we are here speaking only of the novel that 
is a power for good or evil. Such novels must 
inspire us with a desire to realize and appre- 
ciate the ideals and conduct of life therein set 
forth. And in the novel that works for the 
good, the spirit and ideals of the author must 
be very high and very true, unless we go on 
the ground that a fierce desire to attain high 
ideals will follow the laudation of low idejls. 
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of the degrading and baser sides of human 
nature, by a species of revulsion. But if the 
hero glories in the use of the strong hand, if 
the author depicts tableaux, often murderous 
and bloody, sensuous and low, in which the 
passions of revenge, pride, anger, come in for 
glorification, if the hero achieves success and 
happiness by giving full sway to these pas- 
sions, is the reader likely to rise from the 
book with a feeling of revulsion for the hero? 
No; the novel that will work good must set 
high ideals and follow them out, carefully and 
accurately. Those who yield to passions must 
not be set on pedestals as the heroes of the 
tale. 

It is only too true that many modern novels 
are unquestionably not worth the time con- 
sumed in the reading, and many are positively a 
danger to the community. Hooks of the latter 
class should find no place in the library or on 
the book-stand. Our novels must be true to 
life, and must ever keep in mind the necessity 
of accuracy and truthfulness. The author who 
hopes to outlive his generation must make 
himself the thorough master of his subject be- 
fore he undertakes to present it to the public. 
The crying demand of the hour, and one that 
we are glad to note has caught the attentive 
ear of the leading writers, is for truth and nat- 
uralism in our fiction. How else can the novel 
teach its lesson.^ If it be other, it is mere 
nonsense and sheer folly. The thinking peo- 
ple of our day, and the great body of those 
who work and do, have come to realize that a 
novel to be useful, elevating, or even interest- 
ing, must be also a true book and a natural 
one. The unnatural and the impossible that 
once ruled supreme in fiction have gone loi; 
all time. Of that there can be no doubt. And 
if you will notice the march of our successful 
novels during the past haH-dozen years, you 
will find that one and all give us truth, facts, 
and reality, always, if possible, in attractive 
garb. Our people, ever generous ar.d frank, 
have given freely of their praise to such au- 
thors, and the coming generation in fiction will 
be a golden one. 

Evidence is already ample to show the 
wouldbe-author that success in his work can 
come only through perfect mastery of his sub- 



ject and close application to his work. The 
day of the vivid imagination and the over-fer- 
tile brain has gone, driven out by the brilliant, 
yet plodding, novelist who understands those 
he addresses in his story quite as well as he 
understands his own particular tale. The new 
novelist, he who has come to stay, writes to 
elevate and uplift, not alone to amuse, writes to 
interest in something worth the while, gives 
something to think about and study. No 
longer are the poor, patient, and oft-abused 
readers treated as children, without minds of 
their own; no longer are they forced to take 
what is given them ; for the new era has come, 
in which the writer and the reader seek to find 
a basis of mutual interest and pleasure. And 
this new writer of fiction is wise ; for he has 
found the magic password that gains him entry 
into the sacred recesses of his reader's mind 
and heart. He has learned that the common- 
place is not necessarily common, he appreciates 
that the hard work-day life is not thereby made 
brutal and hard, he sees that there the germ of 
immortal love and perpetual life is quite as 
likely to be found as in the halls and palaces of 
princes; he has discovered that a messiige of 
rare and exquisite beauty may be conveyed as 
well through sorrow as through joy and happi- 
ness. In a word, he has come to see that if he 
would be listened to with attention, and as only 
a true man would be listened to, he must realize 
and speak of life and things as they really are. 

So it is that the novel of to day must be an 
intelligent, open, frank, true, thoughtful, and 
accurate story of that which it attempts to pic- 
ture. Life as it is, and not life as it might be, is 
the life the public wants to read about in 
novels, and the successful and worthy novelist 
and the true artist has already come to recog- 
nize this. 

Our people are not cowards, neither are they 
children, therefore treat them as men, of manly 
thought, manly courage, and of manly fear. 
Seek to elevate them, point out the path of 
thought and action. This is the duty of the 
novelist of to-day, and this duty will surely be 
fulfilled by the novelist of to-morrow, who will 
unite the nobility of truth with the pure artis- 
tic beauty of naturalism. 

Philadelphia, Penn. Foh^ev Barker. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 

1,000 words. 

« 
♦ « 

That even Bostonians, Jove-like, sometimes 
nod, is shown by a letter from A. P. Gard- 
ner to the Boston Globe, in which he declares 
emphatically: ''Neither of these facts are 
true. 



n 



* ♦ 



Novelists who want to introduce a kiss now 
and then with some qualifying adjective may 



be helped by this classification of kisses — 
the result of patient study of well-known Eng- 
lish works of fiction : Cold, warm, icy, 
burning, chilly, cool, loving, indifferent, bal- 
samic, fragrant, blissful, passionate, aromatic, 
with tears bedewed, long, soft, hasty, intoxi- 
cating, dissembling, delicious, pious, tender, 
beguiling, hearty, distracted, frantic, fresh as 
the morning, breathing fire, divine, glad, super- 
ficial, quiet, loud, fond, heavenly, devouring, 
ominous, fervent, parching, nervous, soulless, 
stupefying, sweet, refreshing, embarrassed, shy, 
mute, ravishing, holy, sacred, firm, hurried, 
faithless, 'narcotic, feverish, immoderate, sis- 
terly, brotherly, and paradisaical. 






The New York Tribune^ having used 
" dove " as the past tense of " dive," is called 
to account by a correspondent who demands 
authority. The Tribune an sv/ers : The Cen- 
tury, Webster's, the Standard, and the Imper- 
ial dictionaries all give'* dove" as a past of 
"dive." It is an older form than "dived." 
The Imperial dictionary says that it is old 
English and American, and quotes Longfellow. 
The other dictionaries quote other reputable 
authors who use it. Where a verb has both 
regular and irregular inflections, the irregular 
( sometimes called the strong, in distinction 
from the weak, or regular ) is usually the older. 
The tendency of linguistic decay is toward the 
loss of the old, strong forms and the substitu- 
tion of the weak, regular forms, and it is well 
that writers who care for the force and pictur- 
esquentss of their discourse should resist 
rather than encourage this tendency. In many 
cases Old English usages have survived among 
speakers and writers in this country and have 
died out in England, and this seems to be a 
case in point. The past participle is "dived." 






The annual summary number of the Pub- 
Ushers Weekly (New York), which has just 
been issued, is particularly valuable, because 
it contains a reference list of all the new books 
published in the United States in 1901. 






"Why do women write better novels than 
men."*" asks somebody. They don't. The 
same answer may be given to the other ques- 
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tion: " Why do men write better poetry than 
women ?*' 

"To tell a good book from a bad one is a 
troublesome job," says Augustine Birrell, and 
it is — especially when } ou try to do it by read- 
ing the literary columns in the newspapers. 

* a. 

Marie Corelli is reported to be half-way 
through her new novel. Do you wish you 



were 



w. H. H. 
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Can it be possible? — AVw; 
Vork Herald. 



Is it possible? 



The strength of Stephen's 
features were in hers. — 
Winston ChurchtU in " Iht 
Crisis^ 



The strength of Stephen's 
features was in liers. 



QUERIES. 



[Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 

Would it be worili while to express editorial 
opinion in The VVkitkr regarding the ap- 
propriateness of the term '* American " used 
for the name of our language ? 1 have ob- 
served its increased use lately, with or without 
quotation marks. See, for instance, the Dial 
for January i, p. 9; and the Arena for January, 
p. 68. The New York Daily News for Janu- 
ary 3 says in an editorial: " It has often been 
pointed out that the English language, or the 
American language, as some think it ought to 
be called, is spreading over the globe more 
rapidly than any other tongue." 

Is this a tendency, a step in the "American 
World March," eccentricity, or what ? Can 
such use of the term be defended in whole or 
part? Is any '* patriotic " or philological soci- 
ety back of this? /. Robinson. 

LThe language of the United States is not 
yet so different from that of England as to 
need a distinctive name. We speak and write 
the English language ; to call it the American 
language is an affectation. — \v. h. h.] 

Will. you kindly tell me whether it is better 
to use single spacing or double spacing in type- 
writing book and story manuscripts ? It is a 
mooted point at our club. Some claim that the 



single spacing, being more condensed, is pref- 
erable ; while ot..ers contend that the double 
space, being more open, is most pleasing to the 
editorial mind. Is there a rule or custom, or 
is it merely a matter of choice ? w. H. 

[ It is better, in typewriting a manuscript, to 
use the double space. Editors want room to 
make the alterations and corrections that 
ought not to be necessary, but generally are. — 
w. H. H.] 



WRITERS OF THE DAY- 



Margaret Whillans Beardsley, whose story, 
"The End of a Resolve," is priijied in the De- 
linealor for February, was born in Wisconsin, 
where she now lives. Marrying a civil engi- 
neer when quite young, she afterward lived a 
migratory life, with quick flittings from one 
isolated country district to another, or frcm 
the citv to the wilderness of wood and laurel 
tangle in the coaling districts of the Virginia 
mountains; always making sure of home and 
home-life through every change. This period 
of life, rich in experiences and happiness, was 
brought to a sudden ending after seven years, 
by the death of Mr. Beardsley. It was since 
this bereavement, and less than three years 
ago, that Mrs. Beardsley began writimg. Her 
first story appeared in the Youth's Companion 
late in 1899, and others have followed. Both 
the Z^^j/^//^/' and the Delineator iox February 
have stories by I^Irs. i5eardsley, and other 
work already placed with high-grade magazines 
is yet to appear. Her Scotch-English parent- 
age, marriage with a ''Yankee "of unadulter- 
ated Puritan blood, and intimate knowledge of 
Western ranche life, joined to the varied expe- 
riences of her married life, account for the 
diversity of color found in her woik. 



Walter A. Dyer, whose poem, " The First 
Snow," appeared in the A^ew Englaud Ma^^a- 
zine for January, is a comparatively new writer 
in the magazine field. He was born at Roslin- 
dale, Mass., twenty-three years ago, and re- 
ceived his education at Springfield, and at 
Amherst College. He comes from old May- 
flower stock. His grandfather. Rev. Ebenezer 
Porter Dyer, was a Congregational clergyman 
well known throughout E.-s^^V^xxv'SX'a.'s^^'aj^N^.'^^N-Vb'i 
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and his father, E. Porter Dyer, Jr., was for 
many years editor of the Springfield Union, 
Mr. Oyer graduated from Amherst College in 
1900. He was Grove Poet of his class at Com- 
mencement, and was on the editorial boards of 
the Amherst Literary Monthly and the Olio^ 
the college annual. A recent volume of under- 
graduate verse, "In College Days," composed 
of selections from the undergraduate publica- 
tions of the various American colleges, con- 
tarns six of his poems. After graduating, Mr. 
Dyer served for nearly a year on the Spring- 
field Union, He had charge of the book re- 
view and literary department, and contributed 
frequent campaign and other newspaper .verses 
to the editorial page. He then served for a 
short time as assistant editor of the Criterion^ 
New York, and at present has charge of a 
monthly trade journal, the Wall-Paper News 
and Interior Decorator^ published in New 
York. Mr. Dyer has written stories, verse, 
and other articles for various magazines. One 
poem of his, " It May Be," published in the 
New England Magazine last April, attracted 
considerable attention. Stories of his have 
appeared in Four O'clock^ and poems in the 
New England Magazine^ the Wheelwowan^ 
the Ladies' Worlds Town Topics, the Crite- 
rion, the Bohemian, and a number of minor 
publications. Accepted poems are now in the 
hands of the editors of Judge, the New Eng- 
land Magazine, the New Idea, and other mag- 
azines, awaiting publication. Mr. Dyer is a 
frequent contributor to Good Housekeeping, 
which has published several children's verses 
of his, besides other articles. A triolet of his 
which appeared last summer in tlie Bohemian 
was extensively copied, and appeared in Cur- 
rent Literature in " Notable Verse of the 
Month." 



Josephine Gro. whose "Theatrical Fables" 
are a prominent weekly feature in the New York 
Clipper, is equally successful in musical and 
literary composition, and her unusual talent is 
generally recognized. She is also a painter of 
no little skill. She writes charming veises, 
sketches, and short stories, and her anecdotes 
of stage people, which appear regularly in the 
Clipper, are widely reprinted. For nearly four 



years she lived in California, and while there 
wrote the words and music of " Hail Califor- 
nia!" the state song, which has been placed in 
the course of study by most of the California 
boards of education. Her " Mandalay " is an 
exquisite musical setting of Kipling's well- 
known poem. Mrs. Gro now lives in New 
York, where her daughter, Miss Helena How- 
ard Gro. recently made her debut in a dramatic 
sketch written by Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
especially for her young friend. 



Grace Livingston Hill, author cf the poem, 
*'The Party," in Good Housekeeping for Janu- 
ary, was born in Wellsville, N. Y., in 1865, 
and was educated at the Elmira College for 
Women, Wells College, and the Cincinnati Art 
School. She was married in 1892 to Rev. T. 
G. F. Hill, pastor of a Presbyterian church in 
Philadelphia, who has since died. She is a 
frequent contributor of short stories to the 
Youth's Companion, Forward, and the Presby- 
terian Banner. She is also joint author 
with her husband of the '* Christian Endeavor 
Hour," parts i, 2, and 3. At present she is 
conducting the Christian Endeavor column in 
the Philadelphia Press and the Washington 
Times. Some of her books are: "A Chau- 
tauqua Idyl," *' Katharine's Yesterday," *' In 
the Way," "A Daily Rate," "Lone Point," and 
" By Way of the Wilderness." She lives now 
in Svvarthmore, Penn. 



Mary Knight Potter, who wrote the story, 
"Miss Clarissa's Smile Factory," in the De- 
signer for February, intended to be a painter, 
and with that end studied several years under 
the best teachers in New York and Boston, and 
for a while in Paris. Occasionally she wrote 
some little thirig, and four or five'years ago she 
bigan her literary work in earnest, though she 
hardly likes to acknowledge that the painting 
has been given up for good. Stories of hers have 
appeared \n the Youth's Companion, the House- 
wife, the Independent, the Atlantic Monthly, 
and various other periodicals. Also, the 
Household and Harper^s Maj^azine have ac- 
cepted stories from her which have not yet 
been printed. Last winter Miss Potter had a 
series of letters in the New York Tribune 
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called, approximately, *' An American Girl's 
Views of Europe,*' which included some of her 
experiences during a year and a half on the 
Continent. L. C. Page & Co. have published 
an art book of hers called " Love in Art," and 
also, last fall, a child's story. Miss Potter 
Jives in Boston. 



Fred W. Shibley, who wrote the story, ** The 
Schoolmarm," in the New England Magazine 
for January, is a Canadian by birth, now doing 
business as a stock broker in Providence, R. I. 
In answer to an inquiry from the editor of The 
Writer, he says of himself: "I have never 
appeared before the public except at the foot 
of a prospectus reciting the merits of stocks 
and bonds. The stories now appearing in the 
New England Magazine I gathered together 
in a little book called *'A Bundle of Yarns," 
and gave them away to my friends. The 
stories were told me in the rough, and I tried 
to write them down just as they were told. 
Mr. Garland took a fancy to them, and so I let 
him publish them. When one goes fishing 
and hunting in Canada, one is bound to hear 
good yarns, true to human nature, and person- 
ally I wish there were more of these true 
stories told." 



Charlotte W. Thurston, author of the poem, 
" Wouldst Sorrow Know?" in the New Eng- 
land Magazine for January, was born in Cam- 
bridge, .Mass., but has lived for about thirty- 
seven years in West Newton. Her grand- 
father was the lawyer, William Austin of 
Charlestown, who wrote " Peter Rugg," and 
other stories. Her mother was Elizabeth Aus- 
tin Thurston, author of '* The Little Wrinkled 
Old Man," and editor of "Mosaics of Life," 
*' Echoes of Many Voices," etc. Miss Thurs- 
ton went to Germany to school when seven- 
teen years old, and spent a winter in Berlin 
and one in Dresden. She has written only 
verses. They have appeared in the Century^ 
Harper^ s^ St. A'lcholas^ the Overland .Monthly^ 
the New England Magazine^ the National 
Magazine^ and a number of other periodicals. 



Atlantic Monthly^ was born of Irish parentage, 
and lives in the beautiful county of Surrey, 
England. She is a writer of essays, of stories, 
and of poems, and her work is well-known on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Her critical 
articles have appeared chiefly in Literature 
and in the Academy, but she has contributed 
also to the more technical papers, having 
written a series of articles for the Agricultural 
Review, and having treated of " Machinery 
in Fiction " in Feilden's Magazine, One of 
her most imaginative short stories appeared in 
Lady Randolph Churchill's guinea quarterly, — 
the An^lO'Saxon Review. Miss Wheeler has 
made a special study of London under its 
various aspects. Twenty-four articles on '*The 
London of the Novelists" were contributed by 
her to London, and to the Weekly Sun. • She 
wrote some thirty-six "London Love Scenes," 
showing the influence of London on different 
temperaments; these appeared in the Weekly 
Sun, Black and White, the Speaker, and other 
papers; she has also written a series on "The 
London of the Poets." It is, perhaps, as a 
writer of verse that Miss Wheeler will do her 
best work. Many of her poems have appeared 
in Literature, the literary journal published by 
the I^ondon Times. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Ethel Wheeler, whose short story, " The 
Curl," appeared in the January number of the 



Dickens. — Here is a recently published 
letter, written by Dickens, from (jads Hill, to 
a young author who had asked his opinion 
about a story which had been submitted for 
criticism : — 

Dear Sir — 1 return you herewith the proofs 
of the opening of your story. 

I think ihe story evinces a great deal of 
promise and a great deal of power. If I may 
venture to take the liberty of offering you two 
pieces of advice, they are these: — 

1. Never to be afraid of being pathetic 
when any tenderness naturally arises in you 
out of tlie situation, and never to regard it as a 
kind of weakness that needs to be jested away 
or otherwise atoned for. 

2. Not too pettingly and perseveringly to 
urge to the utmost any humorous little extrava- 
gance. I think the do^ ^.KcivvV^ v.q>v w;^^\^\s.n'^ 
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mouth so very wide in barking as to show the 
whole of his internal mechanism, and the same 
kind of objection strikes me in reference to the 
spelling of some of the noises made, both by 
men and beasts. 

Le Queux. — William Le Queux told an in- 
tervievver recently that he made it a rule to 
rise early, but never to work after luncheon. 
At five A. M., winter and summer, he is in his 
study, and at eleven puts down his pen for the 
day. Essentially an easy-going Bohemian, he 
is, nevertheless, a careful and conscientious 
worker, paying the most minute attention to 
detail, and never describing any locality that 
he has not himself seen. 

Moulton. — Louise Chandler Moulton, who 
has recently returned to her home in Boston, 
was interviewed by an English writer while 
abroad, and as a result the following account 
of Mrs. Moulton's "first appearance in print" 
appeared in an English periodical: "As a 
schoolgirl of thirteen she wrote so delightfully 
that on one occasion her master asked her if 
the idea, as well as the verse, was really all her 
own, and on her replying, * I cannot tell from 
where I got it. I never knew there was any- 
thing like it in the world. Surely it all wrote 
itself from my mind,' his face brightened as he 
replied, ' Then I sincerely congratulate you.' 
At fourteen years of age the editor of a local 
paper published one of her little poems, and 
she thus describes this first seeing of herself 
in print : ' I rememl)er how secretly, and almost 
as if it were a crime, I sent it in; and when I 
found the paper one evening, upon calling at 
the post-office on my way home from school 
and saw my lines — my very own lines — it 
seemed to me a much more wonderful and 
glorious 5vent than has anything since that 
time.' But it was not until she was eighteen 
years of age — a ridiculously youthful age for 
so great an event — that her first book of 
sketches, stories, and poems, 'This, That, and 
the Other,' appeared, iS,ooo copies being 
speedily disposed of. Almost immediately 
after that first book's appearance, Louise 
Chandler married Mr. William Moulton, the 
editor and publisher of a Boston paper, to 
which she has been an occasional contributor." 
— B^>s/i>fi Transcript. 



Parker. — "The secret of all romance," sa}S 
Gilbert Parker, " is character, and so long as 
character remains, no one ought to say there is 
no romance in the world." Asked if he wrote 
the denouement of his books first, Mr. Parker 
said he never began without having two things 
clearly in mind — the beginning and the end. 
He always had the character, and the chief in- 
fluences that would affect that character, and 
he always had the working out of that charac- 
ter, the last revelation of it, if he might so term 
it, so far as he intended to carry it. The rest 
of the work, the story part, came after. — To- 
ronto Mail and Empire. 

Stevenson. — That Robert Louis Stevenson 
did not regard himself as born to his high call- 
ing, but rather considered his achievements due 
to unceasing labpr, seems to follow from the 
following bit of autobiography, from his " Life'* 
by Graham Balfour : — 

" All through my boyhood and youth I was 
known and pointed out for the pattern of an 
idler; and yet I was always busy on my own 
private end, which was to learn to write. I 
kept always two books in my pocket — one to 
read, one to write in. As I walked my -mind 
' was busy fitting what I saw with appropriate 
words; when I sat by the roadside, I would 
either read, or a pencil and a penny version- 
book would be in my hand, to note down the 
features of the scene or commemorate some 
halting stanzas. 

"Thus I lived with words. And what I thus 
wrote was for no ulterior use; it was written 
consciously for practice. It was not so much 
that I wished to be an author ; though I wished 
that, too), as that I had vowed that I would 
learn to write. 

" Whenever I, read a book or a passage that 
particularly pleased me, in which a thing was 
said or an effect rendered with propriety, in 
which there was either some conspicuous force 
or some happy distinction in the style,. I must 
sit down at once and set myself to ape that 
quality. 

"I was unsuccessful, and I knew it; and 
tried again, and was again unsuccessful, and 
always unsuccessful; but at least in these vain 
bruts I got some practice in rhythm, in har- 
mony, in construction, and the coordination 
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of parts. I have thus played the sedulous ape 
to Hazlitt, to Lamb, to Wordsworth, to Sir 
Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to Hawthorne, to 
Montaigne, to Baudelaire, and to * Ober- 



mann. 
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CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Fine Writing. — The announcement was 
made yesterday, as it has often been made, and 
no doubt often will be made, that a certain per- 
son had been " made the recipient of a gift." 
You hear this expression oftener than its cor- 
relate, '* became the donor of," but one is just 
as good English as the other. They ought 
always to go together, so as to give us an- 
nouncements like : John Smith was made the 
recipient last evening of a box of cigars, of 
which John Jones became the donor. How 
much easier to say John Jones gave to John 
Smith. Some people 'seem to think that what- 
ever sounds strained must be correct. "Get- 
ting" isn't in it with being "made recipient 
of"; "floral tributes" take the shine all off 
from plain "flowers"; "speckled beauties" 
or " finny denizens of the deep " leave ordirtary 
trout or codfish away out of sight. These are 
some of the lessons of the art of fire wiitirg, 
and they are worth considering. — Hartford 
Courant, 

The Milwaukee Charity ball was given in the 
Alhambra theatre. As a poet of the Sentitiel 
says, the work of "transforming the temple of 
Thespis into the temple of Terpsichore" 
was well done, and " beautiful women in all the 
brilliant array that fashion has prescribed for 
her votarie.*!, attended by gentlemen in full 
evening costume, filled the boxes, adding the 
charm of happy faces and sparkling eyes to 
the scene of enchantment." Why are men in 
evening clothes usually described as gentk men 
in "full" evening dress? Is it the custom 
anywhere for men to wear partial evening dress 
at a ball 1 —New York Sun, 

Writing a Book. — The following confes- 
sion of a novelist as to the method in which he 
wrote one of his books is not without interest. 
He had had the story outlined in his notebook 
for a long time, and ought to have been able to 
write it, but did not feel able. 1 hen one day 



he happened to think of it again, and saw, 
almost as if it had been a stage scene, the little 
tableau with which the book was to close — 
one of those ends which are also a beginning. 
So he began to work, and in a short time had 
completed the first three chapters. Then — 
for no reason that he can give — there was a 
jump, and he wrote the chapters which are now 
numbered XXL and XXIL, the last in the 
book. Then he went back and wrote straight 
on from IV. to XVII. 

The story had been with him so long that 
it was the easiest thing in the world to write it, 
and so he got through this part of the work 
with remarkable celerity. In the eighteenth 
chapter nothing happens. Every day for a 
fortnight he rose, breakfasted, and tri^d to 
write that chapter. Every night he tore up 
a big pile of manuscript which he knew to be 
hopelessly bad. Then he got desperate. The 
chapter should be written and should stand, 
whether good or bad. He wrote it and left the 
house, because it was bad, and he had resolved 
not to tear it up. Next day he wrote Chapter 
XIX., and on the morrow he rewrote Chapter 
XVIIL, and somehow or other contrived to 
get into it all that he had failed to get before. 
Then I e wrote Chapter XX., and the book was 
completed. — London Morning Post. 

Literary vs. Vulgar English. — A woman 
that has, what many of her sex have not, a sense 
of humor, remarked the other day that she won- 
dered whether she ever could muater up cour- 
age to say "Alas, no !" in an ordinary conver- 
sation. She has been reading that phrase for 
years in modern novels and hearing it on the 
stage, but she never has heard any real person 
use it in conversation, except by way of bur- 
lesque, and she feels that she could not spring 
it before company without laughing. 

" Alas, no I " shares with many other phrases, 
words, rhetorical and grammatical foims the 
honor of being reserved exclusively for written 
language and never appearing except in print. 
There are, in fact, two English languages, one 
for literarv and oratorical use, and the other for 
the humble and daily services of common 
speech : or, rather, there are two orders or de- 
grees of English, one, like the choir sisters 
among religious orders, to \ietCo\\^ vV^ '^^w>\^x 
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and more intellectual offices of speech and lit- 
erature; the other, like the lay sisters, to do the 
lowly chores of conversation. What man 
would talk to his cook, or even to his wife and 
friends, in the strain of Dr. Johnson'.s or 
Macaulay's writings ? Johnson, as we know 
from Boswell, talked very simply and well, and 
used his "Johnsonese" only when he ad- 
dressed the public; and the fragments of his 
talk, preserved by Boswell, are infinitely more 
human and more memorable than the resound- 
ing periods of the Rambler essays or the 
solemn moralizing of *' Rasselas." Macaulay 
spake somewhat as he wrote, as one may judge 
from his answer to the lady who tried to soothe 
him when he scorched his finger at the age of 
seven years. *• Madam," said the infantile 
Macaulay, "the agony has abated." 

Who would dare, if he were able, to talk in a 
drawing room or at a dinner table as Edmund 
Burke wrote, as Uuskin wrote, as Carlyle 
wrote? Who would venture on small talk in 
the stvie of Kmerson or Gibbon? What man 
would talk to a companion as Thackeray talks 
to his public out of " X'anity Fair " or "The 
Newcomcs"? Is there a woman that tells a 
story to her maid or the laundress in the nar- 
raiive style of Stevenson .■' Do men chat over 
their glasses even in the vein of Charlts Lamb, 
familiar as that is for written work, using all 
his riietoric.il turns, his pleasant little pedant- 
ries, his half facetious archaisms? Do people 
in the tlcsh ever order a tlinncr as Hawthorne 
would have ordered it in a book? Run over in 
m-nd the j^reatest prose writers in Knglish, 
.Milton, AdiliNon. Steele, Dryden, Browne, 
Swift, and a scorr of others, ancient and mod- 
ern, and it will be clear that the ordinary, 
evervilav speech of the coffee houses and clubs, 
contemporary with those several writers. >%as 
vastly ditterent in ronstiiR tiori and dii tion from 
the lanj;uai;e that lliev put into books. I-A'en 
the playwrii^hts. whose tii.iK^j^ue | rettr.ds to be 
the vernacular of the d.iy. olteiid in tins regard. 
Shake'ipeare ot thr li.i^eilies is not .Sliakes- 
peare jilivinmiirectioMs to the il.iyers at a re. 
hearsalin the (i.o')':; rhe.itri-. Joiisorrs learned 
sock was worn only in pid»l'i. 

Kvery lan]i;uage shows tlii-* same diiieri n(.e 
between the spoken and the written word. 



Cicero, we may be sure, did not talk to his 
valet as he talked to the Roman Senate. Even 
Montaigne, homely as his style is, hardly spake 
as he wrote ; at least, one may hope that be 
omitted from his conversation the frequent 
Latin quotations to which he was addicted in 
print. 

Modern literary art goes in for simplicity and 
approves the easy and familiar style, resem- 
bling but by no means identical with ordinary 
conversation. This tendency can be carried 
easily to excess and may descend to slang, neg- 
ligence, and, in time, may lose that "sense of 
achieved distinctions " in which, says Walter 
Pater, all progn-ss of mind consists. It is a 
question whether it would not be the better 
way to raise conversation to the level of litera- 
ture than to lower literature to the level of 
conversation; but woe to the pioneer in such a 
policy. He will be voted the most pompous, 
stilted, and affected of bores, and will waste his 
fine periods on very tired listeners. Let him 
commence his reform of the common speech 
by saying " Alas, no ! " at a dinner table, and 
watch results. — Sufi Fraticisco Bulletin, 

Scarcity of Good Short Stories. — The 
editor of one of the widest circulated ten-cent 
magazines .«;aid yesterday that he had only 
enough short stories to last for two 
months and that he found this t'le hardest 
kind of material to get. Kvery mail brings 
him bundles of short stories, but few of them 
are worth printing. " I have had to beg some 
of the capable writers to send me short stories,*' 
he said, "and yet the impression prevails that 
the magazines are all loaded up with stuff 
enough to last them two years or more. This 
is not true of any of them, and it is particularly 
untrue of their supply of short stories." — AV«» 
York Sun. 

Blunders of Publishers. — Few men have 
had a more merciless exjei ier ce of rejection 
than Tiiom IS Carlyle; in fact, he had long 
pi>>t^l m 1 11 • a'j;o l>*lore he ceased to be 
tainiliar \\r\\ th it in >si umvelcome intimation, 
'• I): liii-?d with thinks." •• Sartor Kesartus *' 
wandt-reil as yaiiily in search of a ])ublisheras 
ever NoalTs dove in (juest of dry l.md. Its career 
was punctuated by uncompromising " Noes,*' 
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and when at last it found a place in the columns 
of Fraser's Magazine it was paid for at less than 
the ordinary rates, and the editor was full of 
qualms as to his wisdom in publishing it at all. 

Thackeray's "Vanity Fair" was turned un- 
ceremoniously from a score of doors before 
its author, whose belief in his work no amount 
of rejection could shake, decided its fate by 
publishing it himself — with what results the 
world knows. 

J. H. Shorthouse had a curiously similar ex- 
perience with "John Inglesant," one of the 
most brilliant and original works of the last 
generation. No publisher ^ould even con- 
sider it, and in despair its author had a few 
copies printed at his own cost in Birmingham. 
Then, but not until then, the publishers 
tumbled over each other in competition for the 
privilege of publishing it. 

A well known book of a very different type, 
" Mr. Barnes of New York," was rejected by 
every publisher in America and England to 
whom it was offered, and as a forlorn hope Mr. 
Gunter published it at his own expense. Its 
popularity was immediate and phenomenal, and 
no one but the author could say how many 
thousands of dollars it has brought to his tx- 
chequer. In a single year it yielded a revenue 
of $50,000. 

"Uncle Tom's Cabin," perhaps the most 
widely-circulated story ever written, failed al- 
together to find a publisher brave enough to 
produce it in book form, and was finally pro- 
duced serially by an obscure American news- 
paper. Even then the well-known publishers 
would not touch it, and it was left to a small 
firm to publish it, with immense profits to 
themselves and to the author. 

" Lorna Doone," that most beautiful of 
Devonshire tales, was refused by several pub- 
lishers, and when at last it made its appearance 
it was almost universally ignored until the 
.Marquis of Lome's marriage, through the 
similarity of names, drew attention to it and 
made its merits commonly known. 

Charlotte Bronte had an experience of "con- 
sistent rejection " which would hav6 broken 
the heart of any less brave woman. Her brown 
paper packages of manuscript returned to the 
Haworth parsonage with sickening regularity. 



In fact, her novel, "The Professor," probably 
achieved a record in the way of rejection. 

Kinglake's remarkable book on Eastern 
travel, " Eothen," was refused so often and so 
uncompromisingly that, in very disgust, he took 
out the manuscript one day and offered it to 
the first book-seller whose shop he came across. 
The book-seller saw its merits and published 
it, and Lockhart's review of the book in the 
Quarterly gave it such advertisement that the 
demand quickly surpassed the book-seller's 
power of supply. 

Fanny Burney's " Evelina" was so often re- 
fused that when a Fleet street publisher offered 
her $100 for the manuscript she accepted it 
with thanks. Mr. Motley's " Rise of the Dutch 
Republic " was rejected by more than one pub- 
lisher; and Fielding's "Tom Jones" was ut- 
terly ignored until its author had won fame 
with his dramas. — Philadelphia Times, 

Royalties to Authors. — Miss Gilder, writ- 
ing of the royalties paid to authors by publish- 
ers, says that while ten per cent, is the ordi- 
nary rate, there is hardly a publishing hcuse 
which under certain circumstances does not 
pay more. Those who begin at ten scon raise 
to twelve, fifteen, and twenty, and, in some ex- 
ceptional cases, to twenty five per cent. Miss 
Gilder adds: "It seems to me that a sliding 
scale of ro\alty is only fair, for the publishers' 
expenses are comparatively small after the 
first few thousand copies of a book are sold. 
Twenty-five per cent, is, I have no doubt, more 
than a publisher can pay and make anything 
for himself, but sometimes, for the sake of 
getting an author on his list, he is willing just 
to make expenses. I have, however, heard of 
several firms that declare by all that is sacred 
that they will never pay twenty-five per cent, 
again, no matter who the author may be. Lord 
Rosebery's man of business exacted twenty- 
five per cent, for his book on Napoleon. For 
that reason, although it was an unillustrated 
book and not a large one, it retailed for three 
dollars net." — Indianapolis Journal. 

Fiction Writing as a Business. — Take an 
unusually lucky instance, literally a novel whose 
success is extraordinary, a novel which has 
sold 2,500 copies. I repeat that this is an 
extraordinary success, /HciNc Ci^^X^^^Nk ^xsx ^\ 
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fifteen will do as well. But let us consider it. 
The author has worked upon it for — at the 
very least — three months. It is published. 
Twenty-five hundred copies are sold. Then 
the sale stops. And by the word stop, one 
means cessation in the completes! sense of the 
word. There are people — I know plenty of 
them — who suppose that when a book is 
spoken of as having stopped selling, a general- 
ity is intended, that merely a falling-off of the 
initial demand has occurred. Error. When a 
book — a novel — stops selling, it stops with 
the definiteness of an engine when the fire goes 
out. It stops with a suddenness that is appall- 
ing, and thereafter not a copy, not one single, 
solitary copy is sold. And do not for an in- 
stant suppose that ever afterward the interest 
may be revived. A dead book can no more be 
resuscitated than a dead dog. 

IJut to go back. The 2.500 have been sold. 
The extraordinary, the marvelous has been 
achieved. What does the author get out of it .^ 
A royalty of ten per cent. — two hundred and 
fifty dollars. Two hundred and fifty dollars for 
three months' hard work J Roughly, less than 
twentv dollars a week, a little over $2.50 a 
dav. Two novels a year is about as much as 
the writer can turn off and yet keep to a 
marketa))le standard. Even admitting that 
both the novels sell 2 500 copies there is only 
$500 of profit. One may well ask the question : 
Is fijlion writing a money-making profession .'* 

But of course there is another side. For 
one thing, the author is put to no expense in 
the composing of his novel. (It is not always 
necessarv to typewrite the manuscript. ; So 
far as initial expense is concerned, a half dol- 
lar will buv everv conceivable necessarv tool 
the novelist may demand. He needs no oftice, 
shop, or studio rent: models are not recjuired. 
The libraries of the city offer him a (juiet 
working place if the home is out of the (]ues- 
tion. Nor, as one has so often urged, is any 
expen.sive training necessary belore his 
money earning capacity is attained. 

Then there are other ways in which the 
fiction writer may earn money — by fiction. The 
novelist may look down upon the mere writer 
of short stories, or may even look down upon 
himself in the same capacity, but as a rule the 



writer of short stories is the man who has the 
money. It is much easier to sell the average 
short story than the average novel, — infinitely 
easier. And the short story of the usual 
length will fetch $100. One thousand people 
— think of it — one thousand people must buy 
copies of your novel before it will earn so 
much for you. It takes three months to com- 
plete the novel — the novel that earns the 
two hundred and fifty. But with ingenuity 
the writer should be able to turn out six short 
stories in the same time, and, if he has luck 
in placing them, there is six hundred dollars 
earned, more than twice the sum made by the 
novel. So that the novelist may eke out the 
alarming brevity of his semi-annual statements 
by writing and selling '* short stuff." 

Then — so far as the novel is concerned — 
there is one compensation, one source of rev- 
enue which the writer enjoys and which is, 
as a rule, closed to all others. Once the car- 
penter sells his piece of work, it is sold for 
good and all. The painter has but one chance 
to make money from the sale of his picture. 
The architect receives payment for his design, 
and there is the end. But the novelist — and 
one speaks now of the American — may sell the 
same work over many times. Of course, if the 
novel is a failure it is a failure and no more is 
said. But suppose it is a salable, readable, 
brisk bit of narrative, with a swift action and 
rapid movement. Properly managed, this, 
under favorable conditions, might be its life 
history : First it is serialized either in the Sun- 
day press or, less probably, in a weekly or 
monthly. Then it is made up into book form 
and sent over the course a second time. The 
original publisher sells sheets to a Toronto or 
Montreal house and a Canadian edition reaps 
a like harvest. It is not at all unlikely that 
a special cheap cloth edition may be bought 
and launched by some large retailer either 
of New York or Chicago. Then comes the 
paper edition, with small royalties it is true, 
but based upon an enormous number of copies, 
for the usual paper edition is an affair of tens 
of thousands. Next the novel crosses the At- 
lantic, and a small sale in England helps to 
swell the net returns, which again are added to 
— possibly — by the *' colonial edition," which 
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the English firm issues. Last of all comes the 
Tauchnitz edition, and with this (bar the im- 
probable issuing of later special editions ) 
the exploitation ceases. Eight separate times 
the same commodity has been sold, no one 
of the sales militating against the success of 
the other seven, the author getting his fair 
slice every time. — Frank Norris in the Boston 
Transcript. 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The publishers of Thb Writbr will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
en receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
'with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention Thb Writer when they write.] 



William Wallace 

Johnson. Critic 

Critic ( 28 c. ) for 

II. —The French 
Critic (28 c.) for 



Browning in Vrnicb. Illustrated. Katharine de Kay 
Bronson. Century ( 38 c. ) for February, 

Artbmus Ward at Springfibld, Mass. Charles J. 
Woodbury. Century ( 38 c. ) for February. 

Our Obligations tc Dialect. Topics of the Time. 
Century ( 38 c. ) for February. 

miniscrncrs of Walt Whitman. John Townsend 
Trowbridge. A tlantic (38 c.) for February. 

The Fame of Victor Hugo. George McLean Harper. 
Atlantic ( 38 c ) for February. 

Huxley's Visit to Fiskb. Contributors' Club. Atlantic 
(38 c. ) for February. 

Winston Churchill. Illustrated. 
Whitelock. Critic (28 c.) for February. 

Jambs Russell Lowell. William H. 
( 28 c. ) for February. 

Mr. Arthur Bronson. Henry James. 
February. 

The Great Reviews of the World. 
Reviews. Illustrated. Th. Bentzon. 
February. 

The Late William Ellery Channing. Annie Russell 
Marble. Critic ( 28 c. ) for February. 

Ivan Turgbnep. Charles Wbipley. North American 
Review (53 c. ) for Februaiy. 

American Humorists. C. A. Urann. Modern Culture 
( 23 c. ) for February. 

The Centenary of Victor Hugo. With portrait. Ken- 
yon West. Outlook Magazine Number ( 13 c. ) for February. 

With a Writer Life Is Always at the Beginning. 
James Lane Allen. Success ( 13 c. ) for February. 

Ralph Waldo Trine, With portrait. Mind (23 c.) for 
February. 

Israel Zangwill on Success in Writing. James Ravens- 
croft. Era (13 c.) for February. 

SoMB Literary Landmarks of London. James B. Car- 
rington. Era ( 13 c. ) for February. 

Hawthorne's Loneliness. Frederic M. Bird. Era 
(13 c.) for February. 

Alicb and Phceub Cary. Illustrated. American Illus- 
trated Methodist Magazine ( 13 c.) for February. 



The Stories of Authors' Loves — George Eliot. 
Illustrated. Clara E. Laughlin. Delineator {^ 23 c. ) for Feb- 
ruary. 

Recollections of Maria White (Mrs. James Russell 
Lowell). Dr. Elliott. i?^//«^a/<»r ( 23 c. ) tor February. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Miss Agnes Weld, the favorite niece of 
Tennyson, is writing a new memoir of the 
poet. She was often his companion on his 
country walks, and he was accustomed to dis- 
cuss his work with her. Miss Weld lives in 
Oxford, England. 

Bliss Perry, the editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly^ has, under a new arrangement with 
the publishers, taken up a good share of the 
work formerly done by H. E. Scudder, the 
editorial direction of the plans of Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. To Mr. Parker, his assistant, 
falls a share of the old duties, while Ferris 
Greenslet, who entered the reviewer's gossip 
by way of the Nation^ also takes part. 

Arthur W. Vance, formerly editor of the 
Home Magazine of New York, is now manag- 
ing editor of the Woman s Home Companion, 

Herbert Leonard Coggins is the editor of 
the Young Folks'* Magazine^ \.ht r\t\\ monthly 
put forward by the Penn Publishing 
Company, of Philadelphia. Features of the 
migazine will ht "stories for girls without any 
love interest whatever," to quote from the pub- 
lisher's prospectus, and stones for boys "hav- 
ing a strong andeducational historical interest." 

Professor Andrew C. McLaughlin, of the de- 
partment of American history in the University 
of Michigan, is now managing editor of the 
American Historical Review. The editorial 
board includes as associate editors representa- 
tives of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, and 
Chicago Universities. The Review is in its 
seventh volume, and is a magazine of more 
than two hundred pages, published quarterly by 
the Macmillan Company for the American His- 
torical Association. Its aim is to foster the 
study of American history and of history in 
America. It is the only historical magazine of 
national scope published in America. Profes- 
sor McLaughlin succeeds Professor Jameson, 
late of Brown University, now of Chicago Uni- 
versity, as managing editor. 
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Dodd, Mead, & Co. ( New York) have begun 
publishing the Bibliographer^ edited by Paul 
Leicester F'ord, who hopes to make the new 
magazine an authority in its field, which will be 
as broad as that of the collector of books, man- 
uscripts, and autographs. 

Music and Stage is a new illustrated quar- 
terly published in New York by George A. 
Melbourne. The contents are varied, includ- 
ing entertaining discussions of current musical 
and dramatic 'subjects. The first number is 
a very attractive one. One of the longer 
articles is an interview with Daniel Frohman 
on "The Dramatized Novel," in which that 
manager expresses the belief that the novel- 
play has become a fixture in drama, and that 
there will be no cessation in the production 
of plays of that class. 

The South Atlantic Quarterly^ edited by 
John Spencer Bassett, and published at Trinity 
College, Durham, N. C, is a new periodical in- 
tended to be the organ of the literary men pres- 
ent and to be in its section of the South. Its 
form is tasteful, very much that of the Conserva- 
tive or of the Sewanee Review^ and its contents 
are similarly academic. 

The Journal of Health is a new monthly 
magazine, conducted by G. H. Michel, M. D., 
of Cleveland. 

The editorial department of the Wonuin^s 
Home Companion will be located at 35 West 
Twenty-first street, New York City, after Feb: 
ruary i. All communications intended for that 
department should be sent to that address. 

Collier's Weekly ( New York ) has moved 
into its new building. Its circulation has in- 
creased from 50,000 to 300,000 in four years. 

The Chriitian Century (Chicago) has 
changed its name to the American Weekly. 

Literature has recently been sold by the 
London Times and consolidated with the Acad- 
emy. The Times will now publish a weekly 
literary supplement, something like the New 
York Times Saturday Review. 

The Household Magazine (New York ) is in 
the hands of a receiver. 

The Wilbur B. Ketcham Company, New 
York, has made an assignment. Liabilities, 
$34,000; nominal assets, $48,000. 



The New York Times invites contributions 
of short stories, narratives of incidents and 
anecdotes, for the ** Man in the Street" de- 
partment of its Sunday Magazine. The 
7"m^j will pay for all contributions accepted, 
and in addition to this compensation it offers 
as a premium for excellence $30 weekly in 
prizes : $15 for the story judged to be first in 
quality, $10 for the second, $5 for the third. 
Before submitting manuscripts, writers should 
send for a copy of the Sunday Times to see 
what the nature of the *' Man in the Street "de- 
partment is. 

The Patriotic Review (Boston), under the 
energetic management of Miss Marion How- 
ard Brazier, is enjoying deserved prosperity. 
The February number is a double one, lavishly 
illustrated. 

Some practical suggestions to '* The Young 
Man with Nothing but Brains "are given in 
the February Fofum by Truman 'A. De Weese, 
who points especially to the opportunities for 
those who can devise original and skillful plans 
for launching new commodities upon the mar- 
ket. 

J. T. Trowbridge contributes to the Febru- 
ary Atlantic some reminiscences of Walt 
Whitman, whose acquaintance he had for forty 
years, and furnishes much that is new and in- 
teresting about this remarkable writer, ard his 
works and methods of work. 

St. Nicholas for February says: "Appar- 
ently the St. Nicholas has made a change 
pleasing to its readers in substituting a * long 
short-story ' complete in each number for the 
usual installment of a serial. At all events, the 
change has been followed by a gratifying in- 
crease in the subscription list, and the new 
policy will certainly be continued for the 
present." 

Morgan Bates died at Traverse City, Mich., 
January 5, aged fifty- three. 

Elbridge S. Brooks died in Somerville, 
Mass., January 7, aged fifty five. 

Horace E. Scudder died in Cambridge, Jan- 
uary II, aged seventy-three. 

Aubrey De Vere died in London, January 21, 
aged eighty-eight. 
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JOURNALISM FOR WOMEN. 

Journalism for women is ve.-y much the 
same as it is for men, with the limitation that 
there are places accessible to men where 
women cannot go. This limitation, however, 
is important. It shuts o'it women, as a class, 
from general newspaper work, and leaves open 
to them only special positions, some of which 
men could fill as well, ot..ers of which have 
duties which only women are well suited to 
perform. 

A woman cannot ring a statesman's door-bell 
at one o'clock in the morning and call him out 
of bed. with any hope of getting an interview 
that will be in type before the paper goes to 
press at 3 A. M. A woman cannot attend a 

Copyrigbi, 190s, ^ Wiixiam 



ward caucus in a lively district and scramble 
up on the table with the other reporters when 
the unterrified supporters of one candidate 
fight with the unterrified supporters of another 
candidate for the possession of the ballot box. 
A woman cannot mix with thieves, and cut- 
throats, and assassins in low resorts, as report- 
ers sometimes have to do, in search of news, or 
wade through a flood of dirty water at a mid- 
night (ire. A woman is out of place at horse- 
races, hangings, prizefights, and similar social 
functions. A woman, in short, who is engaged 
in newspaper work is continually hampered 
by the limitations of her sex, and for that rea- 
son a managing editor would rather have in 
her place, for general work, a man, who can do 
most of the things that are possible for her and 
many that are not. Still, there will always be 
places on daily newspapers for women, since 
there are often subjects or occurrences which 
editors want written up from a woman's point 
of view. 

As for getting a place on a daily newspaper, 
the author of *' Journalism for Women "• — 
which has not very much of value in it — gives 
the following advice : ** The time-honored, the 
only proper way of entering upon journalism is 
to become what is called an outside contribu- 
tor. The outside contributor sends unsolicited 
paragraphs and articles to papers on the chance 
of acceptance. By dint of a thousand refusals 
she learns to gauge the public, which is the 
editorial taste, and at length, fortified by many 
printed specimens of her work, and a list as 
long as your arm of the varioDs publications 
for which she writes, she is able to demand a 
position on the staff of some paper of renovin.'* 

The choice of a subject for the woman who 
wants to become an outside contributor is a 

* Journalism FOR WoMBN. A practical guide. Ry E. A. Ben- 
nett, editor of Wommm. 98 pp. Cloth. I^ndon and New 
York: John Lane. 18^8. 
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matter of importance. Her common sense 
should tell her th;\t she should not write about 
cookery or fashions. If she is to distinguish 
herself and make herself prominent in the 
editor's mind among the scores of women who 
are trying for the place she wants, she must 
avoid commonplaces and find subjects that 
will make her work distinct. If there is anything 
that an editor does not want from an outside 
contributor, it is a description of the latest 
thing in bonnets or directions for making un- 
exceptionable tea. As for what he does want — 
well, if a woman can see that for herself, her 
success in journalism is assured. A descrip- 
tion of a football game, as it looks in the ordi- 
nary woman's sight ; a woman's view of the 
behavior in court of a young woman charged 
with murder; an article on the conditions of 
shop-girls' lives, giving information which a 
woman can get in interviews better than a 
man ; an interview with some leading society 
woman, always prominently before the public, 
giving the detailed routine of her daily life, — 
such subjects as these would at least attract the 
attention of the managing editor, and a woman 
can write them up to better advantage than a 
man. There is no reason, moreover, as the au- 



thor of "Woman in Journalism " points out, 
why women should confine themselves to 
women's subjects. " Many women writers," 
she says, " seem to think that they are debarred 
by some defect or limitation of sex from treat- 
ing topics other than those commonly termed 
feminine ; but there is no re*ison why a woman 
should not deal as effectively as a man with 
general matters." And provided the woman 
has an equal amount of education, practical 
knowledge of life, and ordinary common sense, 
this, of course, is true. 

Having once gained a foothold in a news- 
paper ofiice, a woman, if she is sensible, will con- 
duct herself as nearly as possible as if she were 
a man. Without sacrificing any of the femin- 
ine graces, she can go about her work in plain, 
straightforward fashion, claiming no privileges 
because she is a woman, recognizing the fact 
that she is engaged in practical business, and 
doing what comes to her hand in a simple, 
businesslike way. If she does this, she will 
get the respect of her fellow-workers and the 
good opinion of her chief — and better reward 
in daily journalism no woman can expect to 
have. 

Boston. Mass. Arthur Fosdick. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF SOUND AND SILENCE IN THE POETRY OF KEATS. 



Nothing struck me more forcibly, as I read 
Keats for the first time, than his treatment of 
sound and silence. He is preeminently the 
poet of beauty, and his poetry is full of beauty, 
but it is to this especial love of his for the 
beautiful in music, not only the music of instru- 
ments and of the voice, but that of the waters 
and the breeze, that I wish to call attention. 

As I passed on from page to page, I marked 
a considerable number of passages which I 
deemed particularly happy as to thought or ex- 
pression or both, and these I will give, or a 
part of them, beginning with one from Keats's 
first volume, published in 1817, when he was 



but twenty-one. He is describing the dawn: — 

The clouds were pure and white as flod.s new shorn 
And fresh from the clear brook; sweetly they slept 
On the blue fields of heaven, and then there crept 
A little noiseless noise among the leaves, 
Born of the very sigh that silence heaves. 

Farther on in the same poem he speaks of 
Syrinx and Pan in these words : — 

So did he feel, who pulled the boughs aside 
That we might look into a forest wide, 
To catch a glimpse of Fauns and Dryndes 
Coming with softest rustle through the trees ; 
And garlands woven of flowers wild atid sweet. 
Upheld on ivory wrists, or sporting feet : 
Telling us how fair, trembling Syrinx fled 
Arcadian Pan, with such a fearful drend. 
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Poor nymph, — poor Pan, — how he did weep to find 
Nouf[ht but a lo^'ely S'ghing of the ivind 
Along tJie reedy stream ; a half- heard itraitt. 
Full of siveet desolation — balmy pain. 

In ** Specimen of an Induction to a Poem, 
also one of his earliest poems, he says : — 

' How shall I 
Revive the dying tones of minstrelsy, 
Which linger yet about lone gothic arches? 

What a remarkable figure is the following, 
taken from "Sleep and Poetry"! *' Her '' 
refers to Imagination: — 

Here her altar shone, 
E'en in this isle ; and who could paragon 
The fervid choir that lifted up a noise 
Of Harmony, to where it aye will poise 
Its mighty self of convoluting sounds 
Huge as a planet ^ and like that roll round, 
Eternally around a dizzy void? 

"Endymion" begins with a gathering of 
shepherds on the sides of Mt. Latinus to sacri- 
fice to Pan : — 

Leading the way, young damsels danced along. 

Bearing the burden of a shepherd song ; 

Each having a while wicker over-brimmed 

With April's tender younglings.: next, well-trimmed, 

A crowd of shepherds, with as sunburnt looks 

As may be read of in Arcadian books; 

Such as sat listening round Apollo's pipe, 

When the great dtity^ for earth too ripe^ 

Let his divinity, overflowing, die 

In music through the vales of Thessaly. 

These shepherds sing a hymn to Pan, *'the 
satyr king," of which the following is the 
fourth stanza. It is not intended to be a soft, 
melodious stanza. Note the different sounds 
mentioned: — 

O Harkener to the loud-clapping shears. 
While ever and anon to his shorn peers 
A ram goes bleating : Winder of the horn, 
When snouted wild boars routing tender corn 
Anger our huntsmen : Breather round our farms. 
To keep off mildews, and all weather harms : 
Strange ministrant of undescribed sounds. 
That come a-swoonitig over hollo^v grounds. 
And wither drearily on barren tuoors: 
Dread opener of the mysterious doors 
Leading to universal knowledge — see, 
Qreat son of Dry ope, 

The many that are come to pay their vows 
With leaves about their brows I 

Endymion cannot share in the general joy of 
the shepherd company, and his sister, Peona, 
to cheer and comfort him in his sadness, guides 



him to a beautiful island, where she takes up 
her lute and sings : — 

Hereat. Peona, in their silver source, 
Shut her pure sorrow drops wiih glad exclaim 
And took a lute, from which there pulsing came 
A lively prelude, fashioning the rvay 
In 7vhich her voice should wander. ' Twas a lay 
More subtle-cadenced, more forest-7vild 
Than DryoPe^ s lone lulling of her child, %. 

A nd nothing since has floated in the air 
So mournful strange. Surely some influence rare 
Went, spiritual, through the damsel's hand ; 
For siill, with Delphic emphasis, she spanned 
The quick, invisible strings, even though she saw 
Endymion's spirit melt away and thaw- 
Before the deep intoxication. 

How exquisitely beautiful is this, from the 
second book of "Endymion": — 

The blue 
Of ocean fades upon him ; then, anew. 
He sinks adown a solitary glen, 
IVhere there was never sound of mortal men. 
Sailing, perhaps, some snow-light cadences 
Melting to silence, when upon the breeze 
Some holy bark let forth an anthem sweet 
To cheer itself to Delphi. 

Keats's descriptions of silence, and the figures 
used in its expression, are no less original and 
charming than those referring to music, as the 
following passage from the secojid book will 
show : — 

Thus ending loudly, as he would o'erleap 
His destiny, alert he stood: but when 
Obstinate silence came heavily again. 
Feeling about for its old couch of space 
And airy cradle, lowly bowed his face. 
Desponding, o'er the marble floor's cold thrill. 

But nineteen lines farther on comes this 
beautiful comparison: — 

Tiiis still alarm. 
This sleepy music, forced him walk tiptoe : 
For it came more softly than the east could blo^v 
A rion'^s magic to the A t Ian tic isles ; 
Or than the west, made jealous by the smiles 
Of throned Apollo, could breathe back the lyre 
To seas Ionian and Tyrian. 

And the poem continues thus : — 

C^. did he ever live , that lonely man. 
Who loved— and music slew not ? 'Tis the pest 
Of love, that fairest joys give most unrest : 
That thinj^s of delicate and tenclcre^i worth 
Are swallowed all, and made a seared dearth. 
By one coiisumitig tlame . . . 

'Twas even so with this 
Dew dropping melody, in tlie Cariati's ear. 

In sharp contrast are the next two passages 
on mv list. There is between them all the 
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difference between silence and a burst of 
melody: — 

Aye, 'bovc the withering of old-lipped Fate 
A thousand Powers keep religious state, 
In water, fiery realm, and airy bourne ; 
And, silent as a consecrated urn% 
Hold spherey sessions for a season due. 

O what a wild and harmonized tune 
My spirit struck from all the beautiful I 
On some bright essence could I lean, and lull 
Myself to immortality. 

* 

The magical raising of the dead by Endy- 
mion and Glaucus in the hall beneath the sea 
is part of the third book of "Endymion." 
These lines describe the scene: — 

Death fell a-weeping in his charnel house, 

The Latinian persevered along, and thus 

All were re-animated. There arose 

A naise of harmony ^ fiulses and throes 

Of gladness in the air. . . . Enchantment 

Grew drunken, and would have its head and bent. 

Delicious symphonies, like airy /lowers^ 

Budded and swelled, and full-blown, shed full showers 

Of light, soft, unseen leaves of sounds divine. 

This next stanza, from a hymn to Venus, in 
the third book of "Endymion,*' may well be 
compared with the stanza already given from 
the hymn to Pan in the first book. This is a 
far sweeter, gentler strain, as better suited to 
Venus's ear than the clamor supposed to be ac- 
ceptable to the wood-god Pan : — 

Breathe softly, /lutes, 

Be tender of your strings ye soothing lutes ; 

Nor be the trumpet loud ! O, vain, 0, vain ; 

Not flowers budding in an April rain. 

Nor breath of sleeping dove, nor river's flow, — 

No, nor the /Eolian twang flf Lovers own bow. 

Can mingle music fit for the soft ear 

Of goddess Cy there a ! 

Yet deign, white Queen of Beauty, thy fair eyes 

On our soul's sacrifice. 

All are familiar with Portia*s words : — 

Let music sound, while he doth make h's choice ; 
Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 
Fading in music. 

Keats sa>s: — 

That I may pass in patience still f peak : 
Let me have music, dying, and I seek 
No more delight. 

And it is interesting to know that Keats did 
have music, though not that of th2 voice he 
most loved to hear, to cheer his last days. The 
devoted friend who was with him to the last 
was a good musician, and Keats was much di* 



verted from his sufferings by the* music of 
Severn*s piano. 

Another of Keats's wonderful descriptions 
of silence is in " Lamia," very near the close of 

the poem : — 

The loud revelry 
Grew hush ; the stately music no more breathes ; 
The mjrrtle sickened in a thousand wreaths. 
By faint degrees, voice, lute, and pleasure ceased ; 
A deadly silence step by step increased^ 
Until it seemed a horrid presence there. 
And not a man but felt the terror in his hair. 

But I will only give two more examples of 
this peculiar felicity of expression, both taken 
from '* Hyperion," his noblest work. The 
first, which is the opening paragraph of "Hy- 
perion," is a fitting introduction to the mag- 
nificent greatness of the poem. Solitude, 
silence, shade, complete lack of all motion, 
hopeless sadness, and a chill as of death are 
all felt by the reader and in no common degree. 
It would seem that a poet's imagination could 
go no farther, and that no environment could 
possibly be pictured that would be more in 
keeping with the nature and the state of the 
dethroned god : — 

Deep in the shady sadness of a vale, 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 

Far from the fiery noon, and eve's one star, 

Sat gray-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone. 

Still as the silence round about his lair ; 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 

Not so much life as on a summer's day 

Robs not one light seed from the feathered grass, 

Rut where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 

A stream went voiceless by, still deadened more 

By reason oj his fallen divinity 

Spreading a shade ; the Naiad ^mid her reed* 

Pressed her cold finger closer to her lips. 

The Other, which is rather long, but which 
cannot be shortened without sacrificing more 
than I am content to part with, is from Cly- 
mene's timid speech before the gods, in 
which she tells them of the music that she has 
heard : — . 

I stood upon a shore, a pleasant shore, 
Where a sweet clime was breathM from a land 
Of fragrance, quietness, and trees, and flowers. 
Full of calm joy it was, as I of grief ; 
Too full of joy and soft, delicious warmth : 
So that I felt a movement in my heart 
To chide, and to reproach that solitude 
With songs of misery, music of our woes ; 
And sat me down, and took a mouthy shell 
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And mufnured into it, and made melody — 
O, melody no more ! for while I sang 
And with poor skill let pass into the breeze 
The dull shell's echo, from a bowery strand 
Just opposite, an island of the Fea, 
There came enchantment with the shifting windi 
That did both drown and keep alive my ears. 
/ threw tny shell away upon the sandy 
And a wave filled it^ as my sense was filled 
With that new blissful^ golden melody. 
A living death was in each gush of sounds^ 
Each family of rapturous^ hurried notes. 
That fell, one after one, yet all at once. 
Like pearl beads dropping sudden from their string ; 
And then another, then another strain, 
Each like a dove leaving its olive perch, 
IVith music winged, instead of silent plumes. 
To hover round my head, and make me sick 
Of joy and grief at once. 



These are not by any means all the fine pas- 
sages relating to sound and to silence to be 
found in Keats's poetry. They are not even 
all that I marked, and I noted only those that 
seemed to me to be the most striking. But I 
think I have brought forward a sufficient num- 
ber to show that Keats's poetry is unusually 
rich in this kind of beauty. 

To any one who cares to seek further I would 
suggest the reading of the sonnet to Byron, and 
the passage from Hyperion, beginning at the 
seventy-second line : — 

As when upon a tranced summer night. 
Wbntworth, N. H. Mary M. Currier, 



SHORT-STORY WRITING FOR TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 



The short story in a trade journal is a com- 
parative novelty. Trade journals are estab- 
lished and run for the prosaic purpose of keep- 
ing their subscribers abreast with the very 
latest developments, in a technical way, of 
their particular trade, and anything in the way 
of fiction has until recently received the cold 
shoulder. 

The breaking down of this prejudice against 
fiction has been largely due to persistent as- 
saults from without the breastworks by short- 
story writers hunting new markets for their 
wares. " Why a monthly dish of technicalities 
and trade gossip alone .'* " they argued. 
" Surely your business man would appreciate 
an unexpected literary morsel in the pages of 
his journal, if he was permitted to have it," 
and straightway they sat them down and wrote 
a tempting short story and mailed it to the un- 
willing editor. If their theme was right, if the 
^* incident" in the story was in line with the 
purpose of the publication, and the story went 
with snap and vigor to a good climax, the edi- 
tor wavered and hesitated, and, with a mental 
protest that he broke his rule for this time 
only — published the story and sent the writer 
a check. The barrier against the short story 



in that particular trade journal w-as down. 

The above is a true outline of the writer's 
own experience. His first venture was in the 
form of a 1,500-word story of an automobile 
runaway, which he sent to a technical *' Auto" 
journal, receiving twenty dollars in return, 
where he had hoped for five. Encouraged by 
this windfall, he wrote *' horsey" stories and 
sent them to harness magazines; stories of 
quick success through advertising, which were 
sent to advertising journals; field sketches, 
smacking of rod and gun, to sporting goods 
journals ; and so on down the list. 

Many, of course, came back with a polite 
note of thanks,- but if they "rang true," the 
chances were in favor of a satisfactory return in 
the shape of the business manager's signature 
in the lower right hand corner of a neat slip of 
paper. 

In closing, the writer ventures to express the 
belief that the most coldly technical of journals 
will soon be publishing the short story as a 
matter of course, but it must be short, and 
closely within the line of purpose of the mag- 
azine, to secure recognition. 

Ed^ar D, Price, 
Irvington, N. J. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one wiio has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 






The United States "is," not "are," accord- 
ing to a decision of a congressional committee. 
Newspaper writers and other historians will 
please govern tliemselves accordingly. 






The next lime you are in a truly literary as- 
sembly, find out. if you can, how many of those 



present have ever read " Paradise Lost " all 
through. 



* 



A playwright — whose name The Writer 
will not mention, for fear that he may object to 
being advertised ■ — has just had a peculiar expe- 
rience, in which writers generally may be in- 
terested. In writing his dramas he works in a 
peculiar way. He has a small paper doll to 
represent each character in the play, and a set 
of miniature scenery, furniture, and other 
"props " that he spreads out on a table just as 
the stage is to be set. The paper dolls he 
brings in and out, and in that way he keeps 
track of just where they are and when they 
should make their entrances and exits. It is 
his habit also to recite the play aloud, as he 
moves the puppet figures here and there about 
the table stage. 



« 



It was this habit of working aloud, so to 
speak, that got him into trouble. The people 
in his boarding house were greatly mystified at 
hearing strange conversation coming from his 
room when they knew he was alone. Their 
suspicions that there was a crazy man in the 
house were further confirmed when the cham- 
bermaid reported that she had "seen the 
gentleman playing with paper dolls." With a 
table to stand on, two boarders peeped over 
the transom. The playwright was moving his 
dolls about and canting. It was enough. The 
alarmed boarders sought an officer, and the 
playwright was obliged to make complete ex- 
planation to avoid being taken to jail. Writers 
who find it helpful to use puppets to represent 
their characters may take warning from this 
little story. 



* * 



Writers should not be encouraged by the 
announcement that there is a dearth of short 
stories in the offices of leading magazines to 
believe that they can sell their manuscripts 
unless they are particularly good. There is 
always a dearth of ^i^^oo^f short stories in the 
ottices of leading magazines, and probably the 
demand for such stories is no greater now than 
usual. On the other hand, there is always an 
abundance of poor and indifferent short stories 
in every editorial ofike, and there is no better 
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chance of selling such stories now than there 
ever was. A good short story is always salable : 
an indifferent one is seldom worth mure than 
the paper it is written on. w. n. H. 



QUERIES. 



[Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be britf and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics »hould be 
directed elsewhere.] 

Will the editor of The Writer please in- 
struct his readers on the following points? — 

(i.) The approved rule for word counting 
of manuscripts. As Reader on a journal where 
close estimates of type space are essential, my 
practice has been to omit single letters and 
figures, also abbreviations in general, and to 
count compound words as one word. Not long 
ago I received an order for an article of a thou- 
sand words, "not counting those of less than 
three letters," and was surprised to note the 
difference in numbering accordingly. This is 
no unimportant matter where exactness is de- 
manded — in prize offers, for example. 

(2.) The length of "a short story "of our 
time. One not exceeding i,ooo words is easily 
so understood, but when one of 6,coo is called 
a short story, \no. we beg to inquire where 
the line is dra^^ i>. 

(3.) The l)>t manuscript paper, as to 
quality and size, economy in purchase and 
postage being considered; and, on the other 
part, presentableness with arbiters of the fate 
of manuscripts in newspaper and magazine 
offices. Specifications in this department of 
writers' outfit are certain to be ot practical, 
all-around value. l. s. g. 

[(i.) In a general way, ''a manuscript of 
1,000 words" means a manuscript that, when 
put in type, will fill the space that i,oco ordi- 
nary words would occupy. If a writer has a John- 
sonian style, or if he is addicted to the use of 
words of one syllable, he must make allowances 
accordingly. Writers generally do not need 
to estimate so closely as •' L. S. G." suggests. 
An editor, of course, with a definite space to 
fill, must estimate his matter very closely to 
determine how much space in type a given 
manuscript will fill. In such cases it is a com- 
mon practice to omit single letters and abbre- 
viations in counting, although if they are nu- 
merous, a general allowance must be made for 
them. It is necessary, also, if frequent para- 
graphs are made, to allow for the blank space 



required in the last line of each paragraph- 
Printers can do so much, however, by wide or 
narrow spacing, or by running over or drawing 
back lines, that absolutely exact estimates are 
seldom 'necessary. 

(2.) "A short story " means an\ihirg frcm 
1,000 to 20,000 words. Newspapers prefer 
stories of about 2,000 words. To be most 
salable a story should have from 2.0C0 to 5, coo 
words. 

^3.) The [manuscript paper advertised by 
The Writer PublishingI Company was made 
to meet the general needs of writers. — w. H. H.] 

SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 



X\T I. — Edward Stratemevek. 

WMiile not usually given as high a place in 
literature as the authors of the so-(al]td novel, 
historical or otherwise, the writers of success- 
ful juvenile books must possess|a special and 
peculiar talent removed from the ordinary. This 
is proved by the fact that of the many who 
essay this kind of work very few succeed. I 
am inclined to think there are^more failures in 
this field than in any other. Really, he who 
writes to entertain the mind of the child must 
be capable of pleasing the parent without re- 
sorting to those often essential parts of fiction, 
the complicated plot and an element of love. 

Only a few years ago the writers of juvenile 
books could be counted upon the fingers of one 
hand, but these included such noted names as 
"Oliver Optic," the worthy pioneer of this 
class of literature. Rev. Jacob Abbott, Rev. 
Elijah Kellogg, Louisa M. Alcott, and the in- 
imitable Captain Mayne Reid. Soon others 
followed, among them Horatio Alger, Jr., 
"Harry Castlemon," Edward S. Ellis, W. O. 
Stoddard. E. S. Hrooks, " Pansy," and " Sophie 
May." Then the foremost of these began to 
pass away, and new writers came into the class, 
these last aiming not only to amuse, as their 
predecessors had done, but to instruct their 
readers in history and in the various lines of 
work and pastime. 

A little more than four years ago, a few 
months after the death of William T. Adams, 
whose pseudonym heads the list given above, 
while in conversation with the senior number of 
the old and highly res^ec^•av.VA^>^^i^c^^v'^\\^s^^^^^:ss^^ 
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of Lee & Shepard, who have placed on the 
market so many excellent books for youthful 
readers, I was asked who there was among the 
young writers of juvenile stories to take the 
place so long filled by the late ** Oliver Optic." 
I replied, without dreaming of being a prophet : 
'* I do not know, unless it is Edward Strate- 
meyer." Inside of a year the truth of my 
words was verified. Mr. Stratemeycr, then 
little known to book readers, suddenly sprang 
to the front rank of story-tellers, and the place 
left by the decease of the famous ** Oliver 
Optic'* was no longer empty. 

Next to the book in which they are inter- 
ested, most readers like to learn something of 
its author, his manner of work, his creative 
motive, how he came to write, his associations, 
and personal appearance. It is with this ob- 
ject in view that I am writing this brief 
biographical sketch of him who has one of the 
largest numbers of admirers among the crea- 
tors of good, wholesome books for young 
people. 

Edward Stratemeyer was born in Elizabeth, 
N. J., October 4, 1862, and as a boy was a 
great reader of the stories of *' Oliver Optic," 
Horatio Alger, Jr., and other juvenile authors, 
thus laying the foundation for his future work, 
for no doubt this early and earnest study of the 
books of such writers did much toward fitting 
him to take up and wear the mantle they were 
to lay aside at a time most opportune to his 
advantage. No writer is really successful who 
is not himself an indefatigable reader. 

Still, Mr. Stratemeyer, while possessing a 
natural inclination and encouragement to begin 
work, did not rush hastily into print, but 
waited for the experience and maturity of man- 
hood. In his twenty-sixth jear he wrote his 
first long story, but not satisfied with it at the 
time, he laid it aside for a year. Giving it a 
careful revision then, he sent it to Golden Days^ 
where it was accepted with high praise for the 
young author. He followed this with several 
other serials, all of which met with a flattering 
reception. His next venture was with the 
Argosy^ then a publication for >oung readers, 
to which he contributed regularly until |S<,3. 
Offered the position of editor of Good Xtivs, 
he accepted, and filled this otVice for about a 



year, adding greatly to the popularity and suc- 
cess of the paper by his own writings and 
by judicious selections from the work of his 
contributors. 

While editing and contributing to Good News^ 
his first book, ** Richard Dare's Venture," was 
brought out by the Merriam Company, of New 
York, to be speedily followed by three other 
volumes, all meeting with such flattering suc- 
cess that he turned his mind toward book 
work entirely. His most successful work in 
this line was ** Under Dewey at Manila," which 
was both timely and meritorious. It was 
published by Lee & Shepard in September, 
1898, as the first volume of the Old Glory 
Series. The book was an instantaneous suc- 
cess, and the question was no longer asked as 
to who would fill the place of ** Oliver Optic." 
The earnest admirer and student of Mr. 
.\dams's works had won the glory. ** Under 
Dewey at Manila '* was quickly followed by 
"A Young Volunteer in Cuba," *' Fighting in 
Cuban Waters," and other volumes in the 
same series, the o'bject of which was to cover 
in an attractive manner the history of the 
Spanish-American war and the rebellion in the 
Philippines. 

Reviewers in treating of these books had 
generally words of praise to offer. Realising 
the success of Mr. Stratemeyer's other books, 
Lee & Shepard secured the right to publish 
his Ship and Shore and Hound to Succeed 
Series, the last including •' Richard Dare's 
Venture," and other tales of city and country 
life. 

The Old Glory Series proving the greatest 
success in the line of juveniles since the pub- 
lication of the Army and Navy Series by 
" Oliver Optic," it was perfectly natural that 
the publishers should ask Mr. Stratemeyer, 
the popular successor of Mr. Adams, to 
complete the unfinished story left by 
him, entitled " An Undivided Union," being 
the last of the Hlue and Gray — On Land 
Series. This must have been a labor of 
peculiar pleasure, since "Oliver Optic" had 
been Mr. Stratemeyer's ideal from boyhood. 
When this book, the product of two minds, ap- 
peared, it was received with the hearty praise 
belonging to both authors. Running through 
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several editions, it has served to create an ad- 
ditional demand for Stratemeyer books. 

Subsequently Mr. Stratemeyer was invited 
to perform a similar task on the unfinished 
works left by the late Mr. Alger, for whom 
our author had a warm personal friend- 
ship. These books were completed under one 
of the several pseudonyms of Mr. Strate- 
meyer. Among the more recent books entirely 
the products of his own brain are "To Alaska 
for Gold," a story of the stampede to the 
Klondike; "Between Boer and Briton," a tale 
•of war adventure in South Africa ; and " On to 
Pekin," a stirring narrative of the campaign in 
China. Despite his vivid accounts of recent 
struggles, Mr. Stratemeyer has not neglected 
the early history of our republic, and he has 
written most interestingly of colonial days in 
New England, among these books being "The 
Minute Boys of Lexington," and "Minute 
Boys of Bunker Hill," published by Dana 
Estes & Co., and "AVith Washington in the 
West," published by Lee & Shepard. He has 
also written a highly successful " Boys* Life of 
William McKinley." All his books, besides 
being written in his attractive style, are filled 
with historical information gathered in a most 
painstaking manner. They are to be found in 
the public libraries, and are sold extensively in 
England. 

As Mr. Stratemeyer is still in the prime of 
life, and an industrious worker, with a good 
list of books already to his credit, the reading 
youth can confidently look forward to an 
amount of work from him which shall equal 
in quantity as well as quality that of his 
illustrious predecessors in this field. Mr. 
Stratemeyer thoroughly deserves his popu- 
larity, and he drives his typewriter without 
becoming careless or indolent as a result of 
the remarkable success he has attained. 

Manchester, N. H. G. Waldo Browfte. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Margaret Holmes Bates, who wrote the 
poem, " Chloris on the Stairs," in Modern Cul- 
ture for January, is the author of six published 
novels, and has one under consideration by the 
Henry T. Coates Company, of Philadelphia. 



This last deals with the death penalty for 
crime. Those already published are " The 
Chamber Over the Gate," " The Price of the 
Ring," " Shylock's Daughter," " Jasper Fair- 
fax," "Ruth Colby," and "Manitou." Mrs. 
Bates has done much work for juvenile period- 
icals and the religious press. She has six 
school speakers on the market, four published 
by Russell & Son, of New York, and two by 
the Bowen-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 
Mrs. Bates has done regular journalistic work, 
such as reporting and book reviewing. She 
also does work on trade papers, and much mis- 
cellaneous writing to order. 



Clara J. Denton, whose poem, " In Masque," 
appeared in the February Designer ^ is a Phila- 
delphian, descended, born, and reared. She 
lived for many years in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
where she held for several years, with marked 
success, the position of reference librarian. 
She is now a resident of Woodstock, Ont. Her 
work has appeared in the Youth's Companion^ 
Our Little Ones^ Wide Awake, the Outlook 
Harper's Young People, Puck, Judge, the In 
dependent, the Churchman, the Ladies' World 
the Woman's Home Companion, the Ladies' 
Home yournal, and the Sunday School Times, 
Mrs. Denton has written several books for 
children, and her latest book, " Topsy on the 
Top Floor," was published last fall by the 
George W. Jacobs Company, of Philadelphia. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Henty. — Mr. Henty, the story writer beloved 
of boy3,is a vigorous, burly man of seventy years, 
who shows only in his bearded face the records 
of half a dozen campaigns. He went through 
the Crimea, fought with Garibaldi, marched to 
Magdala and Coomassie, and was the chroni- 
cler of three European wars. He works six 
hours a day for seven months of the year, and 
he dictates every word of his books to a ste- 
nographer. — New York Tribune. 

Harris. — "Uncle Remus" works pretty 
much all over the house, but principally in his 
son Evelyn's bedchamber. After supper Mr. 
Harris generally works a couple of hours in his 
own bedchamber, tetv\:vw^*aX•iL^^•i:?^^\^:3^i^^^^^^^^^ 
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All told, he usually writes six or seven hours a 
clay, the time being apportioned quite equally 
in forenoon, afternoon, and evening. It is only 
within the last year or two that he has mastered 
the intricacies of the typewriter, but he now 
composes on the machine readily, and turns 
out as neat a piece of copy as a publisher could 
wish to examine. He never does his manu- 
script over, and the technical corrections are 
few indeed. He composes from 1,500 to 2,000 
words a day, when he is in writing mood, and 
it is rarely that he is at a loss for inspiration. 
— The Critic' 

Hobbes. — Mrs. Craigie's method of work 
is to keep three or four books going at once. 
She conceives a plot, and then thinks and re- 
thinks it out until she is quite certain that as 
far as her knowledge extends it is true in fact 
and in theory. After she has once come to this 
conclusion nothing shakes her belief in it. The 
operation is, however, a very long one, and few 
of her books are finally ready for publication 
to the world under four years from the time 
when she has first conceived the plot and the 
characters. — London MaiL 

Longfellow. — I once wrote to the poet Long- 
fellow, asking him to give me some account of 
the circumstances under which he wrote ''The 
Bridge," — *• I stood on the bridge at mid- 
night," — a poem which an eminent English 
critic has called "the most sympathetic in this 
language." I received in return a cordial note 
from the poet, in which he said : " If you will 
come over and pass an evening with me, it will 
give me pleasure to tell you the history of the 
poem, and also of any of my poems thfit may 
interest you." 

A few evenings later found me at the poet's 
door at his Cambridge home. He was then 
verging on seventy years, in the fullness of his 
experience and the ripeness of his fame. I 
paused at the door before ringing the bell. I 
rang, and was shown into a long hall-like room, 
dimly lighted, in which was a broad table, an- 
tique furniture, and a tall colonial clock. The 
poet was there alone. He arose to meet me, 
and formed a striking and statuesque figure, 
with his kindly smile and long white hair and 
beard. 



"And so you would like to know something 
about the first inspiration of some of my pot ms 
— what led me to write them ?" he said when 
we were seated. " Well, you are \G\y 
kind. 

" I will tell you first how I came to write th^ 
' Psalm of Life.' I was a young man then. I 
well recall the time. It was a bright day and 
the trees were blooming, and 1 felt an impulse 
to write out my aim and purpose in the world ; 
I wrote the poem and put it into my pocket. I 
wrote it for myself. I did not intend it for 
publication. Some montlis afterward I was 
asked for a poem by a popular magazine. I 
recalled my ' Psalm of Life.' I copied it, sent 
it to the periodical. It saw the light, took 
wings, and flew over the world. There you 
may see it, written on a Japanese screen I '' 

He pointed to a high, richly ornamented 
screen that stood before a great fireplace. He 
added an anecdote that I have always regarded 
as a true picture of his soul. 

'* When I was in England I was honored by 
receiving an invitation from the queen. As I 
was leaving the palace yard, my carriage was- 
hindered by the crowd, of vehicles. There 
came to the door of the coach a noble-looking 
English workingman. 

"'Are you Profess'or Longfellow? ' he said. 

" I bowed. 

" ' May 1 ask, sir, if you wrote the * Psalm 
of Life'. ^ 

" I answered that I did. 

" ' Would you be willing, sir, to take a work- 
ingman by the hand ? ' 

" I extended my hand to him ; he clasped it, 
and never in my life have I received a com- 
pliment that gave me so much satisfaction. 

" I wrote 'Excelsior,' " he continued, "after 
receiving a letter full of lofty sentiments from 
Charles Sumner at Washington. In one of the 
sentences occurred the word 'Excelsior/ As 
I dropped the letter, that word again caught 
my eye. I turned over the letter and wrote 
my poem. I wrote the 'Wreck of the Hes- 
perus' because, after reading an account of the 
loss of a part of the Gloucester fishing fleet in 
an autumn storm, I met the words, * NormanV 
Woe.' I retired for the night after reading tb& 
report of the disaster, but the scene haunted 
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me. I arose to write, ard the poem came to 
me in whole stanzas. 

" The clock in the corner of the room," he 
went on, "is not the one to which I refer in 
my 'Old Clock on the Stairs.' That clock 
stood in the country house of my father-in-law 
at Piltsfield, among the lieikshire hills." 

The great clock in the room was beating the 
air in the shadows as he spoke. I could seem 
to hear it say : 

** Toujours- jamais I 
Jamais— toujours : " 

It was these words by a P>ench author that 
had suggested to him the solemn refrain : 

" Forever — never I 
Never- forever I " 

"Excelsior" had been set to popular music 
by the Hutchinsons, when the poet met one 
evening the minstrel family after a concert in 
Boston Music Hall. "I have," he said, "an- 
other poem which I will send to you." He did 
so. It was the first copy of the " Old Clock on 
the Stairs." One of the family set the words 
to music. 

" iMy poem entitled ' The Bridge,' " he said, 
in effect, " was written in sorrow, which made 
me feel for the loneliness of others. I was a 
widower at the time, and I used sometimes to 
go over the bridge to Boston evenings to meet 
friends, and to return near midnight by the 
same way. The way was silent, save here and 
there a belated footstep. The sea rose and fell 
among the wooden piers, and there was a great 
furnace on the Brighton hills, whose icd light 
was reflected by the waves. It was on such a 
late, solitary walk that the spirit of the poem 
came to me. The bridge has been greatly al- 
tered, but the place of it is just the same." — 
Hezekiah Dntterworth, 

Waterloo. — Stanley Waterloo is as individ- 
ual in his literary methods as in the work 
which he produces. He spends his afternoons 
and evenings in reading and in working out his 
plots. The latter process is wholly mental, and 
he seldom makes a written note. Each morn- 
ing he goes to a stenographic ( ffice, in one of 
the busy skyscrapers, and dictates with great 
rapidity to an expert operator. His record is 
15,000 words in a forenoon. He believes that 
verbal dictation gives a freedom and sponta- 
neity of composition not to be obtained by the 



laborious process of longhand, and that cartful 
revision corrects all tendency to looseness of 
style. — Saturday Evennt^r Post. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Preventing Typographical Errors. — To pre- 
vent errors is one of the hardest duties im- 
posed upon the modern newspaper man. In 
the ordinary metropolitan paper the local items, 
home news, are read usually at least four times. 
Eirst the reporter writes the story from his 
notes (e«veryitem is a "story "in newspaper 
parlance). Before turning in his copy to the 
city editor the reporter is required to read it 
over carefully and^o correct all errors. Then 
the city editor gives the copy a second careful 
reading. Then the copy goes to the composi- 
tor, who, of course, reads it a third time as he 
puts it into type, which with the original copy 
goes to the proofreader. He is the man v\hom 
every one will blame if errors occur. Theoret- 
ically, he must know everything. He marks 
the errors he discovers and the compositor 
then resets lines wherein mistakes have been 
made. Then another man sees that these cor- 
rected lines are placed in proper position and 
that the erroneous lines are thrown out. Fre- 
quently this is not done carefully, as many a 
paper shows. After all this is done the night 
editor and the " makeup," man, or foreman, 
usually glance over the type to see that no bad 
breaks are made. Yet they occur. — Anaconda 
Standard, 

The Music of Words. — Max Beerbohm,who 
is always fond of running counter to accepted 
opinions, has been discussing the question 
( which is as old as psychology itself) whether 
words have in themselves the quality of beauty 
and unpleasantness. He professes to think 
even that no word by itself really sounds well 
or ill. 

A sentence, he would say, can be musical or 
unmusical, but in detachment words are no 
more preferable one to another in their sound 
than are single notes of music. What you take 
to be beauty or ugliness of sound is indeed 
nothing but beauty or ugliness of meaning. 

You are pleased by the sound of such words 
as gondola, vestmeu^s^Oc\-jA\^Oy.^^\^\'^^>'^'^'^^'^- 
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house. They seem to be fraught with a 
subtle onomatopoeia, severally suggesting by 
their sounds the grace of sanctity or solid com- 
fort of the things which they connote. 

You murmur them luxuriously, dreamily. 
Prepare for a shock. 

Scrofula, investments, cancer, vermin, ware- 
house. Horrible words, are they not? But 
say gondola — scrofula, vestments — invest- 
ments, and so on; and then lay your hand on 
your heart and declare that the words in the 
first list are in mere sound nicer than the 
words in thi second. 

Of course they are not. If gondola were a 
disease, and if scrofula were a beautiful boat 
peculiar to a beautiful city, the effect of each 
word would be exactly the reverse of what it is. 

Surely Mr. Beerbohm has been whimsically 
disingenuous in overstating his case, and in 
choosing for his examples words too closely re- 
sembling each other in tone color. There are 
few ears, we fancy, which will not detect a vast 
difference in mere musical value between such 
words as '* grind " and *' lull." Or take the case 
of proper names where meaning and connotol- 
ogy are less important. Is there not, for in- 
stance, between Cyril Deloraine and Jabez 
Slimpkins a vast difference in pure sound, quite 
regardless of romantic or prosaic implications? 
— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Increased Earnings of Authors. — Of the 
many classes of the community whose earnings 
have risen in recent times, there is no class of 
which this is so true as the writers of novels. 
When the other day 1 heard the old story again 
of poor Walter Scott dying from his heroic at- 
tempts to wipe off ;^ioo,ooo of debt, and when 
I thought of all the hundreds of thousands of 
pounds that have since been made out of his 
works, and thought, also of the prices some au- 
thors of to-day get, I could not help feeling the 
tragic irony of his fate. For if Scott had been 
paid according to present-day rates, there is no 
reason why he should not have died worth a 
million — in spite of Abbotsford and Consta- 
ble's failure, and all his other extravagances 
and calamities. 

George Eliot was another author who wrote 
just before the golden time. When one thinks 
of what an immortal class is ** The Mill on the 



Floss," it is almost startling to find that these 
were the prices she got : ;^2,ooo for 4,000 cop- 
ies of the thirty-one shilling and sixpenny edi- 
tion ; ;£iS0 for 10,000 at twelve shillings ; and 
£60 for 1,000 at six shillings. Imagine a pub- 
lisher offering Marie Corelli such prices to-day ! 

The greatest improvement in the position of 
the English author of to-day is in the posses- 
sion of the copyright in America. In George 
Eliot's time she could only get ;^300 from 
the Harpers for the rights of " The Mill on the 
Floss " in America, which was, indeed, quite 
good, considering that every other publisher in 
the country had a right to publish the book 
without paying her a penny. 

I never shall forget the sensation I experi- 
enced when I was brought down by a pushful 
and successful young publisher to see the pala- 
tial new office that he had built for himself and 
that had been forced upon him by the ever-in- 
creasing demands of his business. It was cer- 
tainly a wonderful office. Row followed row 
of beautiful, smooth, perfect printing machines, 
turning round with lightning-like rapidity, and 
with something of the wondrous regularity of a 
work of nature rather than of the hand of man. 
And you could see that they were machines 
turning out books every second by the score. 
But I was somewhat disconcerted to find that 
the books which were being so swiftly and 
smoothly turned out were pirated editions of 
George Eliot and other English classics. 

My old friend Justin McCarthy, who is liv- 
ing in a little house in the quiet little town of 
Westgate, — after a life of incessant hard work 
and splendid self-devotion, — would be a rich 
man if only American copyright had existed in 
his younger days. His celebrated book, "The 
History of Our Own Times," had an even big- 
ger American success than the enormous one 
it had in England. In England he got some 
ten thousand pounds out of the book ; in Am- 
erica I think his fee was a couple of hundred 
pounds. If he had been paid by results, it 
would have been probably twenty thousand 
pounds ! 

Similarly, what would Dickens have com- 
manded in prices if he had lived to this day? 
Everybody knows that up to the time he took 
to the lecture platform Dickens could just 
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make ends meet ; and if it had not been for the 
lecture platform, he would have died compara- 
tively poor. Nowadays there are authors who 
would just scoff at you if you offered them 
less than ;^io,ooo for all the rights of one of 
their books, and often they get much more 
out of America than out of their English 
rights. — T. P, O'Connor^ M. P.^ in the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Rules for Reviewers. — If I were to attempt 
to draw up Twelve Good Rules for Reviewers, 
says Brander Matthews in his just published 
book, entitled *' Pen and Ink," I should begin 
with : — 

I. Form an honest opinion. 

II. Express it honestly. 

III. Don't review a book which you cannot 
take seriously. 

IV. Don't review a book with which you 
are out of sympathy. That is to say, pot your- 
self in the author's place, and try to see his 
work from his point of view, which is sure to 
be a coigne of advantage. 

V. Stick to the text. Review the book be- 
fore you, and not the book some other author 
might have written; obiter dicta are as value- 
less from the critic as from the judge. Don't 
go off on a tangent. And also don't go round 
in a circle. Say what you have to say, and 
stop. Don't go on writing about the subject, 
and merely weaving garlands of flowers of 
rhetoric. 

VI. Beware of the Sham Sample, as 
Charles Reade called it. Make sure that the 
specimen bricks you select for quotation do 
not give a false impression of the facade, and 
not only of the elevation merely, but of the 
perspective also, and of the ground-plan. 

VMI. In reviewing a biography or a history 
criticise the book before you, and don't write a 
parallel essay, for which the volume you have 
in hand serves only as a peg. 

VIII. In reviewing a work of Action, don't 
give away the plot. In the eyes of the novel- 
ist, this is the unpardonable sin. And, as it 
discounts the pleasure of the reader also, it is 
almost equally unkind to him. 

IX. Don't try to prove every successful au- 
thor a plagiarist. It maybe that many a suc- 
cessful author has been a plagiarist, but no 



author ever succeeded because of his plagiary- 

X. Don't break a butterfly on a wheel. If 
a book is not worth much, it is not worth re- 
viewing. 

XI. Don't review a book as an east wind 
would review an apple-tree — so it was once 
said Douglas Jerrold was wont to do. Of- 
what profit to any one is mere bitterness and 
vexation of spirit? 

XII. Remember that the critic's duty is ta 
the reader mainly, and that it is to guide him 
not only to what is good, but to what is best.^ 
Three parts of what is contemporary must be 
temporary only. 

The Opening Sentence. — In nearly every 
novel, if the matter is looked into, it will be 
found that most of the chapters begin in the 
same way, says the Philadelphia Record. The 
author forms unconsciously the habit of start- 
ing with a description of the weather or with a 
dialogue, and unless some one informs him of 
his failing, he continues it, growing worse and 
worse each year. Anew novel is called '^Wild 
Oats." In all but one of its chapters the first 
sentence deals either with the weather, the 
stillness, or the time. Thus : 

CHAPTER I. 
It was the soft, purple twilight of summer. 

CHAPTER II. 
The long gallery was as still as though no 
human creature occupied it. 

CHAPTER III. 
It was a hot, still morning. 

CHAPTER IV. 
It was a perfect summer's afternoon. 

CHAPTER V. 
It was only 7 o'clock. 

CHAPTER VI. 
It was 5 by the town clock. 

CHAPTER VII. 
It was a brilliant morning. 

Eccentric Men of Genius. — The well-known 
eccentricity of many writers, composers, and 
artists has suggested to Dr. Regnault, of 
France, a very interesting article on the 
" Mania of Authors," published in the Revue 
Universelle. By " mania " Dr. Regnault does 
cot meau ms^iwxV^^Wx^'^Ni^^^^N^xxw-;^^^ ^^^>x^ 
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to do certain foolish things when accomplish- 
ing their work as authors. He writes : — 

" p'or strong men like X'ictor Hugo, Mistral, 
Amp5re, Catulle Mend^s, walking is often suf- 
ficient to stimulate the production of ideas, 
which they can jot on paper while passing near 
their desks. Weak men like Descartes and 
Leibnitz, on the contrary, can produce only 
when they lie down. Cujas wrote lying on his 
stomach ; Rossini found inspiration only in his 
bed ; so did Ambroise Thomas, but not so reg- 
ularly. 

"Chateaubriand, while dictating to his sec- 
retary, was in the habit of walking in his bare 
feet ; Schiller and Grdtry could not write un- 
less their feet were on ice ; Gliick had his 
piano brought into the sun in the open air; 
Bossuet covered his head with hot cloths. The 
shirt-frills and rufties of Buffon have demon- 
strated to us long since how great is the influ- 
ence of the costume upon the writer." 

To emphasize his idea concerning this influ- 
ence of costume, Dr. Regnault gives a list of 
persons addicted to eccentric dress who w^ere 
well known for their literary achievements : — 

** A monk's hood was necessary to Balzac. 
Th^ophile Gautier had to wear a red gown and 
Milton a woolen cloak. Mend^s writes only in 
his shirtsleeves ; \'ictorien Sardou would not 
think of handling a pen if he had not previously 
put his black silk skull-cap on his head ; with- 
out his scarlet vest, Francois Coppde could 
write nothing, not even the Patera 

There is also, according to the writer, a close 
relation between the senses of taste and smell, 
and the faculty of thought : — 

" Lord Derby always filled his mouth with 
brandy-cherries ; Fenimore Cooper used to 
chew gum-drops : lUron tilled his pockets with 
truffles; Thco{)hile Gautier burned incense; 
Pierre Loti gets 'intoxicated with perfumes.'" 

Other varieties of mania are as follows: 
Zola needs onlv liirht : he writes, even in dav- 
time \ in which case his blinds are closed ) sur- 
rounded with numerous lighted candles. For 
Cimarosa, \'erlaine, and John Stuart Mill noth- 
ing but noise would do to stimulate their 
brains. Those who re(]uire absolute silence 
are, however, more numerous. Carolus Duran 
never begins to paint until he has played the 



violin ; Morot plays the organ ; Darwin always 
practised on his old fiddle before writing. Fi- 
nally, the author mentions a composer who can 
not arouse musical inspiration without walking 
in his bare feet on broken glass. He often 
fills his shoes with broken glass and then walks 
for hours until he is ready to write his compo- 
sitions. " When they have come to that." 
gently comments Dr. Blanche, the insanity ex- 
pert, "it is better not to disagree with them." — 
Traiislaiion made for The Literary Digest, 



HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 



[Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de. 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
Thb Writer are urged to tell for the benefit of othe.- readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should 
':now about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
is its value. ] 

To Remove Ink from Books. — It may not 

be generally known, says the Designer^ that 
valuable books and prints which have been ac- 
cidentally stained with ink may, in most cases, 
be cleaned of their disfigurements by the appli- 
cation of a chloride of lime solution — pro- 
vided the stains are not of too long standing. 
Wet a teaspoonful of chloride of lime with just 
sufficient water to cover it, then take a soft, 
clean cloth, dampen it with the solution, and 
pat the spot gently with it for a few minutes, 
when the ink should gradually disappear. A 
second application may be tried if the first does 
not prove successful, but in neither case must 
\\\i spot be rubbed with the solution, or a hole 
in the pip-r will be the result. Some inks are 
mire d'fti:u!t of obliteration than others, 
stronger chemicals being required to effect a 
cm ^!ete dis ipjearance of the stain; but such 
chemicals, among which are oxalic acid, tar- 
taric acid, and citric acid, need to be used with 
such extreme caution that they are not to be 
re :o.ii n in.lecl to the inexpert user. It is a 
point not to be lost sight of that what will re- 
move ordinary ink will generally remove 
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printers' ink also, hence care must be taken to 
avoid bringing the solution in contact with the 
letter-press. l. 

To Make Desk Drawers Slide Easily. — 
If your desk drawers stick, rub a cake of soap 
along the top and bottom on both sides. 

Philadelphia, Penn. L. R. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERFODICALS. 



[The pubtistiers of Thb Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
cp receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postag^e added. Unless a prfce is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention The Writer when they write.] 



In Samoa with Stevenson. Illustrated. Isobel Osbourne 
Strong. Century ( 38 c. ) for March. 

Personal Recollections of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
With frontispiece portrait and fac-simiies. W. Gordon Mc- 
Cabe. Century i^Sc.) for March. 

An Ahostlb TO THE American Indians (Bishop Henry 
Whipple). With portraits. H.P.Nichols. Century dSc.) 
for March. 

A Letter from Oliver Wendell Holmes. Illustrated. 
Kate Milner Rabb. St. Nicholas (28 c. ) for March. 

Literature and Democracy. Joseph Dana Miller. 
Arena (28 c.) for March. 

Confessions of a Provincial Editor. "Paracelsus." 
Atlantic (38 c. ) for March. 

Dante as Lyric Poet. William Roscoe Thayer. Atlan- 
tic (38 c. ) for March. 

Anthony Trollopb. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Atlantic 
(38 c.) for March. 

Mr Scud^er and the Atlantic. Atlantic dS c.) (or 
March. 

Opinion and " Preaching" in Literature. Contribu- 
tors' Club, Atlantic (38 c. ) for March. 

EccB Ibsen! With frontispiece portrait. Christian Bria- 
ton. Critic ( 28 c. ) for March. 

Charles Henry Webb (••John Paul"). E. C. Stedman. 
Critic (28 c.) for March. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett at Home. Illustrated. 
Charlotte Harwood. Critic ( 28 c. ) for March. 

The Great Reviews of the World. III. — Tlie German 
Reviews. Wolf von Schierbrand. Critic ( 28 c. ) for March. 

Francois Villon. Illustrated. A. I. du P. Coleman. 
Critic (28 c. ) for March. 

Book Collecting. John Burns. Era (13 c.) for March. 

Warren A. Rodman. With portrait. Charles Brodie 
Patterson. Mind (21c ) for March. 

ChARLBS WlLLIA.M ElIOT, PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY. Illustrated. George Perry Morris. Revie'^ 0/ Re- 
views (28 c.) for March. 

The Elizabethan Theatre. Professor Felix E. Schel- 
ling. Lippincoti*s (28 c. ) for March. 

Maximb Gorky. Sidney Brooks. Reprinted from the 
Contemporary Review in the Eclectic Magazine ( 28 c. ) for 
March. 



Ml>ic in Fiction. C. W. James. Reprinted from the 
Cornhill Magazine in the Eclectic (28 c.) for March. 

Mks. HuMr-HKY Wakd. Laurie Magnus. Reprinted from 
Literature in the Eclectic ( zS c. ) for March. 

Mr>. Howe as Port, Lbcturbk, and Clubwoman. 
Illustrated. ( ieorge Willis Cooke. New Eugland Magazine 
(2S c. ) for March. 

Stories of Authors' Lo\hs. The Transformation of 
George F.liot. Illustrated. Clara E. Laughlin. Delineator 
( 18 c. ) for March. 

The New Shakespearb-Baco.s Controversy. Garrett 
P. Serviss Cosmopolitan (13 c.) for March. 

American Authors Abroad. George W. Smalley. Mun- 
sey^s ( 13 c. ) for March. 

The Use of Episode in the Teaching of Fiction. 
Eleanor P. Hammond. Modern Language Notes ( 23 c. ) 
for February. 

John Flske : An American Scholar. Professor Frank 
Waldo, Ph. D. Education ( 38 c. ) for February. 

Famous Hv.mn Writers. Alice and Pha*be Cary. Illus- 
trated. American Illustrated Methodist Magazine ( 13 c. ) 
for February. 

The Best and the .Second Best in Literature. Re- 
printed from the Spectator in the Living Age (18 c, ) for Feb- 
ruary I. 

Biography. H. H. Asquith. Reprinted from the Mi//Vwa/ 
Rez'iew in the Living Age (18 c.) for February 8. 

Edward Fitzgerald. Reprinted from the London Times 
in the Living Age ( 18 c. ) for February 15. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. Leslie Stephen. Reprinted 
from the National Revie-w in the Living Age (18 c.) for 
February 22. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 



George Meredith's autobiography will not 
be ready until 1903. He is working on it at 
intervals, and one of its chapters will describe 
his brief career as a journalist. The proofs 
will be revised by Mr. Morley, one of Mr. 
Meredith's oldest friends. 

Kate Greenaway left an unfinished autobi- 
ography and much other material for a memoir 
in the way of manuscripts and unpublished 
drawings. M. H. Spielmann is to write this 
memoir, his long friendship with the artist giv- 
ing him particular fitness for the task. 

William Henry Bishop, the novelist, has re- 
signed his position as instructor of Spanish at 
Yale, and will go to Spain with his family to 
live the remainder of his life. 

Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott completed P'ebruary 
2S the twenty-fifth year of his connection with 
the Outlook (New York). Dr. Abbott will 
start March 12 on a nine month.s' trip abroad. 

The Lucky Dog{ Springfield, Ohio ) is a new 
"magazine of uniqueness,'* published bi- 
monthly by Thrift «5v: Harwood. 
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Records of the Past is a new magazine pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C. Its mission is to 
present in attractive style, without sacrificing 
accuracy, all archaeological and historical dis- 
coveries. 

The Thistle^ a new monthly magazine, is 
announced by the Croscup & Sterling Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. Lee Fairchild, author of 
"The Tippler's Vow," will edit it. The first 
number will appear in March. 

The Journal of Geography ( New York ) is a 
new illustrated magazine devoted to the ad- 
vancement of geographic education. The ven- 
ture is the result of the consolidation of two 
successful magazines, — the yournal of School 
Geography^ now completing its fifth volume, 
and the Bulletin of the American Bureau of 
Geography^ now completing its second volume. 
The responsible editors of the yournal of 
Geography are Richard E. Dodge, professor of 
geography in the Teachers* College, Columbia 
University, New York ; Edward M. Lehnerts, 
professor of geography in the State normal 
school, Winona, Minn.; and Dr. J. Paul 
Goode, instructor in geography in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; the two 
former having been editors of the two parent 
magazines. 

The Junior Afunsey has been merged with 
the Argosy. 

The F. A. Stokes Company announces that 
the Pocket Magazine has been incorporated 
with Frank Leslie^s Popular Monthly. 

Small, Maynard, & Co., publishers, of Bos- 
ton, have made an assignment. The business 
will be continued, and it is hoped that the as- 
signment will be only temporary. 

Schedules in the assignment of the Wilbur 
B. Ketcham Company, publishers, New York, 
show liabilities, $41,910; nominal assets, 
$28,309, and actual assets, $11,754. The com- 
pany published the Preachers^ Magazine^ a 
monthly, from which subscriptions for this 
year have been received from all over the 
country, and if the magazine is not continued, 
the company is liable for a refund of subscrip- 
tions amounting to $1,600. The nominal 
value of the magazine is fixed in the schedule 
at $2,000; actual value, none. 



The IVoman^s Home Companion will pay 
ten dollars for the most entertaining original 
short story or anecdote of not more than 500 
words in length received before April i, on any 
of the following subjects : " Stories About 
Well-Known Men and Women," "Sayings of 
the Little Folks," "True Stories About Cats, 
Dogs, and Horses," "Matters of Curious In- 
terest," " Queer Things That Men and Women 
Are Doing." 

To the March number of Donahoe's Maga- 
zine Caroline M. Beaumont contributes a spir- 
ited protest against the injustice done to " The 
Catholic in Fiction," citing numerous cases in 
novels of recent date. 

"The Gazette's Boy," by H. H. Bennett, in 
the March St. Nicholas, is a story of a news- 
paper "beat." 

The "Confessions of a Provincial Editor" 
in the March Atlantic illuminate the way in 
which the "free and independent press" of 
this country is dominated and controlled in all 
the smaller cities and towns by advertisers 
and politicians. 

The Woman's Home Companion has a new 
feature — a page of humor, pictures, and jokes. 

Manuscripts, drawings, photographs, etc., 
for the Strand Magazine should be forwarded 
to the editor, 8 Southampton street, London, 
W. C, England. Manuscripts are submitted 
at the owner's risk. The editor will not guar- 
antee their safety, although he will endeavor to 
return them when stamps are inclosed for re- 
turn postage. Manuscripts should be type- 
written, and each manuscript or photograph 
should be plainly marked with the name and 
address of the sender. 

The paper in the March Critic on Dr. Ibsen 
is a comprehensive biographical and anecdotal 
study of the great Norwegian dramatist, cover- 
ing his career and personality from early youth 
to the present hour. Among the illustrations 
which enliven the letter press are numerous 
portraits and caricatures of the master builder, 
as well as reproductions of manuscripts and 
original drawings by Dr. Ibsen. 

Rev. Dr. Newman Hall died in London Feb- 
ruary 18, aged eighty-five. 
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of the bold warriors against war, the princes of 

peace, the believing men who have worked to 

organize the world. 

Edwin D. Mead. 



To E. E. Hale, D. D. The young girl who 
prophesied to the writer of his ** Class Poem," 
in 1840, all that sixty-one years have made 
plain, is now an elderly woman, who thanks 
God that her prophecies have been fulfilled, and 
that to-day the whole world clasps hands to 
honor what be has done. 

•' As the years passed, thy happy fortune's been 
If not the greatest, the best loved of men, 
For every eye has seen thee on the road 
Which leads to Heaven, to Usefulness, and God! 
Well fitted thou our human souls to lead 
Along the path God's angels surely tread." 

Caroline H. DalL 

Washington, March 20, 1902. 



" Ten times one are ten," he told us years 
ago. Who shall reckon for us the sum of a 
life-service multiplied by that divine ratio up to 
the eightieth power? Only eternity can show; 
and eternity itself can only go on multiplying. 

Adeline D. T, Whitney. 

Milton, April, 1Q02. 



And so Dr. Edward Everett Hale, as his 
friend. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, once said 
of himself, is "eighty years young." I am cer- 
tain that to one so alert and so variously and 
persistently active, the phrase "old age " can- 
not be applied. The customary conceit of 
thinking a person's years are truly told by the 
almanac does not fit in all cases. And Dr. 
Hale's case is one of the exceptions. His 
wholesome sanity, his fresh approach to things 
of thought, and to social and spiritual prob- 
lems especially, his lambent humor, and his 
helpful hand, show no recession. Let us all 
hope that the year is still far away when the 
colophon shall be put upon his life and many- 
sided life work. 

yoel Benton. 

"Good wine needs no bush"; and it is 
certainly true that Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
needs no tribute. The noble work of his 



eighty years of life is, in itself, a paean of 
praise. 

As religious teacher, as the friend of the 
needy and helpless, as the author of unforget- 
table books, — as the all-round man, — we can 
only reverence and admire him, and pray that 
the world may be enriched by his presence for 
many a year to come. 

Louise Chandler Afoul ton. 

Boston, March 20, 1902. 



In writing a word for Dr. Hale's eightieth 
birthday, the first thing that occurs to me is 
the grudge I owe him for the constant rebuke 
his continued marvelous activity puts upon 
idle young fellows like me. I well remember 
the first time I ever saw him, although I am 
sure he will not in the least recall the first 
time he saw me. It was in Worcester (where 
he was then settled over his first parish), 
forty-nine years ago this coming month of 
roses. I am certain of the year ( 1853), and I 
know it was rose-time, for as I was leaving his 
door in company with "our mutual friend," 
Mr. M. D. Phillips, the publisher, Mr. Hale 
turned aside from the garden walk to pluck a 
blooming wonder, which he handed me with the 
remark, "Mr. Trowbridge, are you learned in 
roses?" Of course I wasn't learned in rosest 
and of course he was. This was the first hu- 
miliation he ever put upon me, but I forgave 
him, for I carried away the color and the per- 
fume, and was willing to leave the science and 
the care of cultivation to him. For similar rea- 
sons, I pardon the manifold reproaches laid 
upon my ignorance and inaptitude by his 
amazing activities and acquirements, for I, too, 
like the rest of the world, have all the while 
been sharing the results of his later halfcen- 
tury of work in the rose-garden of humanity 
— I pardon and bless him too ! 

yohn Townsend Trowbridge, 

Arlington, March 20, 1902. 



An " appreciation " of Dr. Hale on half a 
sheet of note-paper? I would as soon at- 
tempt an appraisal of Boston on my thumb- 
nail ! With wings so clipped, my ambition 
cannot soar beyond a reminiscence of my 
childhood. 
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Dr. Hale's father and my grandmother, Re- 
becca Hale, of Coventry, Conn., daughter of 
Lieutenant Joseph Hale, were first cousins. 
From 1845 to 1855, my own father lived in 
Temple place, very near Dr. Hale's home, in 
the neighborhood of the old Music Hall, not 
yet built at that time ; and so we children were 
able to attend the "children's party" which 
Hon. Nathan Hale gave annually, on the even- 
ing of Thanksgiving Day, to all the young peo- 
ple of the family who could come. The de- 
lights of this annual jubilee were looked for- 
ward to by us little folks as the great event 
of the year. Dr. Hale himself, with his sisters 
Lucretia and Susan, and his brothers Nathan 
and Charles, devoted themselves to the enter- 
tainment of their little guests, and were all 
highly ** appreciated " by them. But my most 
vivid recollection is of Dr. Hale himself^aking 
the lead in the game of the " Grand Mufti." 
He stood in the centre of the children, gathered 
in a circle about him, who ^ere to imitate his 
motions exactly when he exclaimed ** * Thus .f 
says the Grand Mufti," but were to stand still 
as statues when he varied the exclamation into 
" *6V7 / ' says the Grand Mufti." Any child who 
forgot himself and went on, after imitating the 
thus several times, to honor the so with a like 
imitation, was greeted with shouts of laughter 
and had to pay a forfeit. It was a gale of fun 
which quite eclipsed the famous September 
Gale of which we had heard tell, and Dr. Hale, 
as Grand Mufti, was the presiding genius of the 
hour. The joke of it is that now, at fourscore* 
Dr. Hale is still at his old tricks as Grand 
Mufti of the Unitarian denomination, and is 
still the cynosure of all neighboring eyes. If 
his present imitators love him half as much as 
we children did more than half a century ago, 
the celebration of his eightieth birthday is in- 
deed a crown of honor. 

Francis Ellingwood Abbot, 
Cambridge, March 20. 

Our hats a^e all off and always off to Dr. 

Hale. 

Edgar Saltus. 

While congratulating Dr. Hale on his eight- 
ieth anniversary, it is pleasing to recall that he 
has the happiness, not often vouchsafed to a 



living author, of knowing that his unique story, 
*' The Man Without a Country," has been 
crowned by the world a classic for all time. 

Samuel Minturn Peck, 



The Writer may be sure that all who 
love honest, humanitarian work — set off with 
abundant literary graces and unflinching cour- 
age — will join heartily in its birthday paean 
in honor of Dr. Hale. 

Donald G, Mitchell. 

Edgbwood, March 20, i<)02. 



My slight personal acquaintance with Dr. 
Hale makes me hesitate before your request. 
But at least I can wish him a long and bright 
evening, recording the debt of my girlhood to 
his ** How Not to Do It " papers, and of my 
later years to his ** Man Without a Country." 
And as a Catholic, I gratefully recall his brave 
word for God in the schools, afler the assassi- 
nation of President McKinley. 

Katherine E. Conway. 



There is indeed much which one would like 

to say regarding Dr. Hale, but I am sure the 

deepest feeling that is awakened at this time 

is a sense of gratitude that at eighty years 

the benediction of his presence abides with us 

still. 

Oscar Fay Adams, 



All that Dr. Hale has written was for the 
good of humanity and our country. 

F. y, Stimson. 

March 21, 1902. 

No Other American writer has even ap- 
proached Mr. Hale in alertness and fertility of 
fancy ; no one has exceeded him in quick sym- 
pathy with life in all its aspects ; few have so 
consistently loved mankind. Perhaps the 
briefest way of characterizing him is to say that 
he is one of the most aboundingly and spon- 
taneously human creatures conceivable; and, it 
may be added, therefore one of the most lov- 
able. 

Arlo Bates. 



My respectful and hearty congratulations on 
this anniversary to Dr. Hale, whose broad hu- 
manity, sturdy inde^^v^d&Xi^^^ -^xA Oc>ax\sv ^V 
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character, as shown both in his writings and 
his daily life, have for a generation been a 
source of inspiration and pleasure to his coun- 
trymen, and of pride to his native city. 

Robert Grant. 



Edward Everett Hale was one of the names 
on the ** deck " of authors with which I played 
when a boy far inland on the prairies of Iowa, 
and when I went to Boston as a student in 
1884 I naturally sought him out as a landmark. 
Needing some one's endorsement in order to 
have the privilege of taking books from the 
library, I went inevitably to the author of 
" Lend a Hand," and I shall never forget the 
kindly grip of his fingers and the cordial ca- 
dence in his big, booming voice. I went often 
to hear him preach, in those days, for he inva- 
riably had a wise word to speak on current af- 
fairs. I wish I could be present in order to 
voice my congratulations to him on attaining 
his eightieth birthday. He is one of the 
noblest men I have ever known. 

Hamlin Garland. 

The Players' Club, 
New York, March 22, 1902. 



Had Dr. Hale done no more than write ** The 
Man Without a Country," his name would 
never have been forgotten ; and how little of 
his life-work that is, all of us gratefully know. 

Barrett Wendell, 



The title of a familiar poem by Coleridge 
supplies a phrase which perhaps best sums up 
the character of Dr. Hale. He is a "good 
great man." And the adjectives stand in the 
right order. On the intellectual side, one may 
speak of Hale*s extraordinary versatility, his 
capacity for accomplishing three men's work, 
the breadth of his learning,.the effectiveness of 
his homely, idiomatic Saxon style; but after 
all, what most impresses one is his humility 
^nd unselfishness of spirit, his genius for sym- 
pathy. If he is the best-loved man of his time, 
it is because he himself has loved best of any 
man of his time; we grasp his hand in affec- 
tion only because he has all his life lent a 
hand to others. Edward Everett Hale stands 
in the community as truly as did Phillips 



Brooks or Henry Drummond for the practical 

incarnation of His spirit who went about 

doing good. 

Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Dr. Hale has illustrated wonderfully well in 
his long and honorable career that the abound- 
ing genius of one man may favor versatility as 
the genius of most men favors concentration. 
He has shown that genius, which he undoubt- 
edly possesses in rare degree, consists more 
for him, at least, in immediate concentration 
of all the powers of a great nature on the task 
of the hour — a story, a sermon, a platform 
speech, or a notable occasion in public life, as 
the case maybe — than in narrowing oneself 
to one line of endeavor, year after year. Dr. 
Hale, as such a nature, has lived very near the 
sources of inspiration from God and man, and 
has not needed to be economical of himself, 
since the stream of his being has been perpet- 
ually renewed by this contact. 

Nicholas P. Giltnan, 



I am happy to congratulate Dr. Hale on his 
eightieth birthday. 

Agnes Repplier, 

Some phrases become so familiar that we 
sometimes forget how much they mean. And 
yet it is because they mean so much and fit so 
perfectly that they have become familiar. 
Such a phrase is "Grand Old Man." Such a 
man is Edward Everett Hale. 

John D. Long, 

SALUTATION t 

Hidden the fount by Ponce sought, but aH ! 
A nearer spring than that of FloridA 
Leaps in the heart, —a living BiminI, — 
Ev'n that whereof thy soul of Youth can telL! 

Edith M, Thomas, 



When I think of age, not as ordinarily mani- 
fested, but as it should be, might be, and will 
be manifested, morally, intellectually, and 
physically, I think of Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 

Clara Louise Burnham, 



There is one story that should be in every 
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library, school, aad homestead throughout the 
United States — "The Man Without a Coun- 
try," by Edward Everett Hale. 

Charles King, 

Milwaukee, March a I, 1902. 



If we were in the early centuries, Dr. Hale 
would have been a canonized ** St. Edward " 
twenty years syne — not as stn idle anchorite, 
but as the most untiring altruist in Christen- 
dom. More years to our patriot and teacher, 
to the prince of story-writers, to the preacher 
whose Golden Maxim has become a people's 
interpretation of the Golden Rule. 

Edmund C. Stedman, 

March 22, 1902. 



Hail to the writer who is almost the sole 
surviving member of the Old Guard of Ameri- 
can Literature! Hail to the author of "The 
Man Without a Country," surely a little 
classic, a noble example of the story that is a 
document of patriotism ! Hail to the essayist 
who has always used his pen as a moral force, 
remembering that worthy letters stands on two 
legs, sound art and sound ethics. In brief* 
hail to Dr. Hale, and may his sunshine never 
grow less ! 

Richard Burton, 

Minneapolis, March 24, 1902. 



I am glad to join in congratulating Dr. Hale 
upon this notable anniversary, and hope that 
others yet to come may advance him far along 
the way to a completed century. 

Henry B. Fuller, 

Chicago. March 24, 1902. 



I hope that I am not too late for your intended 
notice of the eightieth birthday of Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale. I should surely wish to con- 
tribute to an expression of public esteem, 
which he well merits. Mr. Hale's record in 
this community is a proud and happy one. I 
hope to unite with others of his friends in con- 
gratulating him upon so many years of a life 
of honorable service, and of unusual benefi- 



cence, to which learning and literary ability 
have added their charm and power. 

yulia Ward Howe. 



I once wrote a story which some people 
thought was not finished. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale was one of these people, and he 
wrote to me that if I did not finish it, he would 
do it himself. This threw me into a perturba- 
tion. That the author of "The Man with- 
out a Country " should add a conclusion 
to my story was a risk I could not run, and 
I went to work promptly and wrote "The 
Dusantes," in order that " The Casting Away 
of Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. Aleshine" should not 
take a second place when I had intended it to 
be first. 

For this apparently selfish act I do not hold 
myself at fault, for what author ii> brave 
enough to allow Dr. Hale to finish his story 
for him? 

There is no human prescription of the age at 
which an author must retire, kut if the law of 
nature should be submitted to a plebiscite of 
the American people, the working age of this 
apostle of wit, rare invention, and sound com- 
mon sense would be extended for many a de- 
cade yet. 

Frank R. Stockton. 



The man that wrote " The Man Without a 
Country " and " Ten Times One are Ten " 
needs no appreciation beyond the fact of 
his own renown. How many of us, living to 
be eighty, could hope for the retrospect which 
is Dr. Hale's? 

Owen Wister. 



TO DR. HALE. 

The graces of Imagination twined 
Around the columns of his templed mind : 

For him the muse of History gayly danced ; 
And Humor half her throne to him resigned ! 

Nathan Haskell Dgle. 



Dr. Hale is great as an author, but he is too 
great to be a mere author. He is great as a 
preacher and as an orator ; but he is greatest 
as a citizen. The best citizen is one who does 
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the most good to men. In this sense he is one 
of the best citizens alive. 

Sam Walter Foss. 



To have trodden the paths of righteousness 
for fourscore years and to have led others 
therein; to have lived a long life grandly ; to 
have made an impression upon his day and 
generation such as few men have the power to 
make ; to be loved, honored, and revered by a 
great nation ; to have been the guiding star of 
many who walk in darkness; to have been the 
leader, the counseler, and the inspirer of the 
young, and the friend, the encourager, and the 
consoler of the old, — such has been the blessed 
fate of Edward Everett Hale — God bless him ! 

Julia C. R. Dorr 

Familiar is the story of the little girl who 
being asked why every one loved her, replied 
with simplicity: '• Because 1 love ever} body." 
There is no living man whom this story would 
better fit than Edward Everett Hale. It would 
be difficult to name any man who has better 
exemplified in his spirit and by his life that 
faith, hope, and charity which constitute the 
essence of true religion, or any man who is 
more beloved by a greater number of friends, 
many of whom have never seen his face or 
heard his voice. Lyman Abbott. 

Dr. Hale in his preface to the latest edition 
of " The Man Without a Country " says : 
" The professional historians of the United 
States are very reticent in their treatment of 
these themes "; /. ^., such episodes as that of 
the real Philip Nolan, the expedition of Gen- 
eral Miranda, etc. Of course they are, first, 
because the themes are romantic, and the pro- 
fessional historian abhors romance, because it 
requires more imagination than plain lying ; 
second, because tiie average professional 
publisher does not know what it means ; and 
third, because the serious reader is apt to shy 
and bra> at anything historical which lacks 
the prime essential of dignified DULLNESS. 
Hence the " Man Without a Country '* is 
unique in American literature. It is also the 
best bit of history ««// fiction ever written in 
this country. It is true, as Homer is true — 
not to dusty details, but to life; and hence, it 
ought to live as long as the Odyssey. Or, to 



measure by contemporary standards, if the 
ordinary "historical romance" has a publica- 
tion existence of, say, eighteen months, in spite 
of its being bad history and worse romance, 
then •• The Man Without a Country " ought to 
live about fifteen thousand years, with a fair 
demand about Christmas and Fourth of July in 
A. D. 16,902. May its author live, if not so 
long, at least as long as he likes ! This world 
will never tire of him. 

yames Jeffrey Roche, 

I do not lack in appreciation of the literary 
character of Dr. Hale, nor am I indiflFerent to 
his exhaustless versatility and his unflagging 
industry. But the characteristic which wins 
for him universal love and honor is the abid- 
ing devotion to the human race which he al- 
ways manifests, in whatever circumstance it 
may be placed. His oneness with humanity, 
his clear vision of what are its higHest and 
best interests, and his untiring helpfulness in 
promoting these, have won him the hearts of 
the people. Mary A, Livermore, 

Mblkosb, Mass. 



The works of Dr. Edward Everett Hale are 
thoroughly imbued with a broad and generous 
spirit of humanity. In this regard Dr. Hale 
leads all other living writers. 

Noah Brooks. 

What American boy or man who has read 
that masterpiece of patriotic eloquence, " The 
Man Without a Country," could possibly for- 
get it ! James Whitcomb Riley. 

TO EDWARD EVERETT HALB. 

Fairer to-day thy wreath immortal blooms, 
O reverent scholar, great of thought and pen ; 

With light beyond the laurels, that illumes 
The hearts and homes of men ! 

Frank L. Stanton. 

Atlanta, Ga., March 25, 1902. 

The successive fenerations that have known 
Edward Everett Hale owe him more than they 
can ever pay him, or tell him, for the cheer and 
good hope he has spread abroad among man- 
kind. Richard Watson Gilder. 



Ever since Americans have had a country 
there has always been a Hale to the front, up- 
holding the social welfare, speaking for the 
public good. But never before has there been 
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a Hale so eminent as tlie many-sided Edward lo be the servants of all. America is honored 

Everett Hale o£ to-day — minister, editor, in this faithful son. 

author, civic saint. May it be long years before that promotion 




Dr. Edward Evere- 



Prince of the spirit, our beloved Hale has ever 
Stood in that noblest peerage of any land, the 
peerage of the spiritual aristocracy, those who 
are greatest among men because they choose 



of the blest that shall lake from us Ih's friend 
of humanity, this man whose sweet thrift in 
well-doing "has put God in hi» debt." 

Edwin Markham. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in^making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 



♦ *♦ 



For years Dr. Edward Everett Hale has had 
the reputation of being the busiest man in 
Boston. Not only is this true, but all his 
activity, in many varying lines, has been for the 
good and the uplifting of his fellow men. Dr. 
Hale has doni an enormous amount of work 
in his lifitim;, and thatl*hard work does not 
kill is fortunately shown by the fact that he is 
still with us, in good health, and daily working 



harder than most men of less than half his 
years. The admiration that we all feel for him 
is well-voiced by his fellow writers in the para- 
graphs of appreciation from the leading authors 
of the country that are printed in this num- 
ber of The Writer. The Writer joins with 
them in their compliments to him, and trusts 
that twenty years hence it may have an oppor- 
tunity to celebrate the hundredth birthday of 
this kindly, earnest, helpful, man, — still busy 
then, no doubt, — who, besides doing so many 
other unusual things, wrote many years ago 
what is admitted by common consent to be the 
best short story in the English language. 






Some of the advice given to writers lacks 
common sense. For instance, somebody said 
once, in effect : *' It is a good idea to cut out 
all the passages in your manuscript that you 
like the best," and this advice has been re- 
peated, parrot-like, ever since. How nonsensi- 
cal it is! A writer with good judgment is as 
capable of appreciating a good thing as well as 
his readers, and if he thoroughly likes some- 
thing he has written, the chances are that 
it is good. Immature and untrained writers, of 
course, may mistake fine writing for Literature, 
and it was for such beginners, probably, that 
the advice was originally meant; but even a 
beginner may know when he has written a 
good thing, and if his best judgment commends 
it, he would be a frol to cut it out. The joke 
that makes the humorist laugh aloud as he 
writes it is pretty sure to make other people 
laugh. The passage that really thrills the 
story-writer as he sets it down will thrill his 
readers, too. Cut out all the things in your 
manuscript that }ou like best? Nonsense! 
Cultivate your judgment, so that you will know 
what things are really best, and then when you 
have written a good thing, stick to it, so long 
as you feel that it is really good. 



« 



A woman came to the editor of The Writer 
recently, to ask why she could not sell her 
manuscripts. She brought with her a dozen 
papers containing articles, long and short, that 
she had written. *'The editors compliment 
these things," she said, "and they are always 
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williDg to print them, but they will not pay 
me for them. Now, tell me what the trouble 
is. I have a friend who tells me that anything 
that is worth printing is worth paying for. 
Don't you think that that is so? '* 



*** 



It took only a cursory examination of the 
printed articles to show why the woman who 
wrote them could not get money for them. 
They were nearly all essays on theoretical sub- 
jects, with ideas well-expressed at considerable 
length — well-written in the main, but with 
nothing about them to distinguish them from 
the hundreds of similar manuscripts that are 
offered to editors every day by people who are 
fully recompensed if they see their thoughts in 
print. Editors will not pay for ordinary writing 
when the y can get more than they can use of 
such matter free. They may print such contribu- 
tions, if they are offered gratuitously, — partly 
to please the author and possibly sell a few 
papers to him and to his friends, and partly be- 
cause there is a superstition among editors that 
it is better to print original matter, though it 
may be poor, than quoted matter that is good 
— but as to paying for them, no ! Why should 
they .'* They are indifferent, as a rule, as to 
whether they publish the manusciipt or not. 
They may be willing to give up their space to 
it, possibly, but the demand of even a dollar 
for it would turn the scale against it. A manu- 
script may very well be worth printing, and not 
worth paying for at all. Typesetting costs 
money, and space in a newspaper or magazine 
has value. The editor may think it worth while 
to contribute typesetting and space for the 
sake of printing the article, but be positive 
that it would not pay him to do more. If you 
think he is trying to get something for nothing 
in such a case, threaten to take the manuscript 
away. One hundred times out of one hundred 
he will watch you leave his office door without 
a single sigh. 



.♦. 



An article may be worth printing and not be 
worth paying for, and editors will not pay for 
manuscripts that do not have some distinctive 
value. There is no demand among paying 
publications for sermons, or didactic essays, or 
•ordinary poems, or commonplace letters of 



travel, or any manuscripts such as are offered 
to editors daily by people who are wholly satis- 
fied with getting into print. If your neighbors 
were giving away potatoes, you could not sell 
your potatoes, no matter how good they were. 
No editor will pay you for a manuscript that is 
no better than a dozen others that are urged 
upon him free. 



* - 
« » 



The woman who asked the editor of The 
Writer for advice had with her an unpub- 
lished manuscript which she said had been re- 
jected everywhere. It was a story of two cana- 
^ries and their interesting tricks. She had 
written about 3,000 words. In the first three 
pages there was not a sentence that would 
not have applied as well to every canary in the 
land as to the birds she wanted to describe. 
Result — no editor to whom she might submit 
the manuscript would be likely to go any fur- 
ther, to find out whether there was anything 
individual in the latter part of the manuscript 
or not. As a matter of fact, concealed some- 
where about the middle of the article an editor 
would have found material for 200 or 300 words 
that almost any editor would be glad to use. 
That was all there was in the whole manuscript 
that was worth printing. The rest was worse 
than useless, since it kept what was valuable in 
the paper out of sight. When you have a gem 
of a painting, say, six inches square, it is a 
blunder to put it in a frame big enough to 
cover the whole side of a room. 



* 



The advice the editor gave to the woman who 
had come to him was this : '* Read through 
your canary article and mark out every sen- 
tence that could apply as well to any other 
bird as to the ones you are describing. Then 
read over the little vou have left, and mark out 
everything that you do not feel sure would es- 
pecially interest the reader. Don't leave a 
detail in simply because it makes the story a 
complete record of the facts. Readers don't 
care about complete records. They want only 
the facts that are particularly interesting, and 
it is the writer's business to pick them out. 
*' Having by this process of elimination got at 
what you are going to write, recast it in the 
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fewest words possible, and put your most inter- 
esting statement first. A writer has got to put 
his biggest apples at the top of the barrel, 
whether it is moral for a farmer to do that sort 
of thing or not. If you don't interest your 
reader at the beginning, the chances are you 
will lose him altogether, and the question : 
* Will this interest the reader? ' is the first and 
last test of what editors have styled Avail- 
ability." 






If all manuscripts were put through some 
such process as that suggested, most manu- 
scripts offered to editors would be considerably 
shorter, and a greater number of them would 
be sold. w. H. H. 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



The author of the note on *' The Blunders of 
Authors," quoted in the December Writer, 
himself has blundered, as extracts from " Rob- 
inson Crusoe " will show. Defoe, to be sure, 
makes his hero say : — 

"I resolved, if possible, to get to the ship; so I pulled o£f 
my clothes, for the weather was hot to extremity, and took to 
the water. ... I found that all the ship's provisions were 
dry and untouched by the water, and being very well disposed 
to eat, I went to the bread-room and filled my pockets with 
biscuits, and ate as I went about other things, for I had no 
time to lose." 

A little further on, however, he makes it 
plain that Robinson did not entirely undress- 
The narrative goes on: — 

" While I was doing this, I found the tide began to flow, 
though very calm; and I had the mortification to see my coat, 
shirt, and waistcoat, which I had left on shore, upon the sand 
swim away; as for my breeches, which were only linen, and 
open-kneed, I swam on board in them and my stockings." 

It is reasonable to suppose that there were 
pockets in these breeches, and therefore De- 
foe was guilty of no blunder. c. w. 

Boston, Mass. 

Not one person in ten thousand of those who 
will read Helen Keller's own story of her life, 
when it begins in an early issue of the Ladies'* 
Home yournaly will have the least conception 
of the amount of hard work required to write 
the story. First of all. Miss Keller puts down 
her ideas *'in Braille," as the blind express it; 
that is to say, in the system of " points " raised 



on paper by means of a stylus and slate devised 
to aid the blind; these "points" being read 
afterward by passing the sensitive fingers over 
them. When all of this Braille work has beea 
completed, Miss Keller goes to her typewriter 
and uses these notes as a guide to the rewriting 
of the story. 

As soon as a page of matter is typewritten, it 
is, so to speak, lost to Miss Keller, who has to 
depend upon her teacher. Miss Sullivan, to 
repeat it to her by spelling out each sentence 
by means of the hands. It is a tedious task^ 
especially as some of the pages have to be read 
again and again, with changes here and there, 
before Miss Keller is satisfied. Then, wheo- 
the proofs are sent to her, all this slow process 
of spelling word after word has to be gone 
through once more, so that each word that 
Helen Keller writes goes through her fingers 
at least five times. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY 



Lucy M. Thrusion, author of "Mistress 
Brent," a story of Lord Baltimore's colony in 
1638, has been at work on another book, whicb 
will be brought out by her publishers. Little, 
Brown, & Co., of Boston, this year. Mrs* 
Thruston is a Baltimore woman. She wasgrad- 
uated from the Baltimore schools, and taught 
history for two or three years. Since her 
marriage her leisure has been devoted to the 
study of history and literature, and she is 
known locally as an authority on those two 
topics. About five years ago her interest was 
awakened in Maryland colonial history, andr 
after a prolonged and thorough study, she used 
the material for the historical romance entitled 
" Mistress Brent," which was actually written 
in the mountains of Virginia. Those compe- 
tent to judge say that the story is a faithful 
picture of Maryland's early history. 



Francis W. Van Praag, whose serial, " The 
Circlet of Flame," is now running in Muns€y^s% 
is the author of only one other story besides, a 
novel, " Clayton Hallowell," published a year 
ago. The first story, he says, was the result 
of much reading and a taste for scribbling; the- 
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latter, of a desire to write a story such as the 
author would have liked at twelve or four- 
teen— ^** a tale that has to do with much 
gore and no women." " The Circlet of Flame** 
was originally accepted for the Junior Afun- 
sey^ transferred before publication to the Mun- 
sey^ and is now "guaranteed," the author says, 
"to thrill at every second paragraph.*' *' If it 
isn't literature," he adds, "it at least is great 
fun to write." 



Herman Whitaker, whose story, "The 
Black Factor," appeared in Munsey 'j for 
March, says, in response to*a request for in- 
formation from the editor of The Writer: 
" I am by birth English, and come of good 
yeoman stock. For six hundred years my 
forbears tilled a farm near the little Yorkshire 
village of Denby Dale, handing it down in a 
direct line, and until my father's time there is 
no record of any one of them having strayed 
the length of a cow's tail from the ancestral 
kail yard. My father, however, cut loose from 
the soil, and acquired a competency by manu- 
facturing the famous Yorkshire woolens; and 
the seeds of unrest which were planted in his 
blood brought forth a flourishing harvest of 
wild oats in me. At sixteen, having shot up to 
the inches of a man, I ran away from home 
and enlisted in the British army. With the 
colors I served three years, but a rather 
touchy temper made the discipline unbearable, 
and at the end of that time I purchased my 
discharge. After that I sailed for Canada, and 
spent two years in the Ontario backwoods. 
Then I drifted to Manitoba and the Northwest, 
and put in eight years at caUle ranching, 
bronco-busting, and in lumber and railroad 
camps. A hard life it was, too, — but a happy 
one. I did eat, at times of the husks with the 
swineherds; but the fatted calf grew to be a 
cow, brought forth after her kind, and de- 
parted the way of all grass, without tempting 
me back to the ancestral hall. Up there, 
among the forts of the Hudson Bay Company, 
I acquired knowledge of a life which, after 
drifting along through Assiniboia, Alberta, 
British Columbia, and California, I am now 
trying to fix on paper. As regards my work, 
I may say that all my life I have felt that 



some day I must have a *go' at literature, 
but being essentially a man of action, my 
thirty-third year came before I essayed the art. 
It is now just about a year and a half since I 
published my first article, sociological in 
character, in the Arena, and since then I 
have placed four essays and nineteen stories 
with other magazines. Among those that have 
published my work are Munsey 'j, the Youth 'x 
Companion, Harper'' s Afonihly, the Cosmo- 
politan, Ainsiee's, the Overland Monthly, the 
Argosy, the International Review, and the 
Arena; and I have also disposed of manu- 
scripts to the McClure Syndicate, and the 
Western Press Syndicate." 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Balzac. — Jules Sandeau relates that one 
time, while living in Paris, Balzac locked him 
self up in his room for twenty-two days and 
twenty-two nights, refusing to see any one, and 
keeping the curtains closed and the lights con- 
tinually burning, even in broad daylight. The 
only human being he saw during this time was 
his servant, whom he rang for when he felt the 
need of food, which he washed down with 
numerous cups of coffee. He would throw 
himself on his bed only when entirely exhausted 
from lack of sleep, and he remained in com- 
plete ignorance of what was transpiring out- 
side, the state of the weather, and even of the 
time and day of the week. He only freed 
himself from this voluntary captivity when he 
had written the word End on the last page of 
the manuscript he began when he entered his 
prison. — The Argonaut. 

Bronte. — The Bronte Society of England is 
now making efforts to buy the old home of the 
Bronte sisters, known as Ha^orth parsonage. 
Their intention is to convert it into a memorial 
to the remarkably gifted women \\ho have 
made it famous. There poor trouble-ridden 
Charlotte Bronte wrote "Jane Eyre," and sent 
it to the publishers with the following note 
(see Mrs. Gaskell's "Life of. Charlotte 
Bronte," Haworth edition of the Bronte 
works ) : — 

August 24 [ 1847]. 
I now send you per rail a manuscript entitled ** Jane Eyre," 
a novel in three volumes, by Currer Bell. • • * It is better 
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in future to address Mr. Currer Bell, under coyer to Miss 
Bronte, Haworth, Bradford, Yorkshire, as there is a risk of 
letters otherwise directed not reaching me at present. To save 
trouble, I enclose an envelope. 

The minuscript aroused the utmost enthu- 
siasm of the publishers' Readers, one of whom 
sat up half the night to finish it. Meanwhile, 
Charlotte had kept the news from her father, 
but after the success of the novel the following 
conversation took place between them (see 
Mrs. Gaskell) : — 

** * Papa, I've been writing a book.' 

** * Have you, my dear ? ' 

" ' Yes ; and I want you to read it.' 

** * I am afraid it will try my eyes too much." 
■ *' ' But it is not in manuscript ; it is printed. 

" ' My dear! you've never thought of the ex- 
pense it will be ! It will be almost sure to be 
a loss; for how can you get a book sold.-* No 
one knows you or your name.' 

" But when he came in to tea, and had read 
the novel, he said: * Girls, do you know Char- 
lotte has been writing a book, and it is much 
better than likely .'* 



J >» 



Dickens. — An interesting letter written by 
Charles Dickens is shortly to be sold at auc- 
tion in London among other manuscripts. It 
is an answer to one of the numerous would-be 
novelists who wrote to him for advice. *' I 
have reason," Dickens writes, "to be very 
earnest in advising you to abandon all thoughts 
of literature as a pursuit, and in expressing to 
you my firm conviction that if you do not, you 
will devote yourself to a life of misery, heart- 
ache, disappointment, and regret. Whether 
the substance of your book be true or fictitious 
is nothing to the purpose. If you cannot 
grace truth in the narration, and have not the 
faculty of telling it in writing, you should leave 
it untold, or leave it to the chance of being 
told by some one else. If it were a reason for 
writing that what is written is true, surely 
there is nothing to prevent the whole civilized 
world from becoming authors, inasmuch as 
every man, woman, and child has some truth- 
ful experience, and might, on such a plea, rush 
into print with it" — New I'ork Evening Sun. 

Kipling. — There is now on exhibition in a 
Fifth-avenue bookstore the original manuscript 



of Kipling's " The Light that Failed." As it 
appears to the casual observer, there is little 
chirographical evidence at least of the mental 
torment authors are popularly supposed to un- 
dergo in their efforts to bring forth a volume. 
The "copy" is written in an even hand, of the 
long, swinging style affected by newspaper 
men, and in the entire manuscript there are 
scarcely a hundred lines that have been re- 
written, and not one paragraph the text of 
which has been wholly changed. To the com- 
positors who set it up there must have been 
one grievous lament — their inability to "cuss 
the man who wrote it." In the editing of the 
copy — obviously done by the author — there 
is one noticeable feature, and that is the whole- 
sale striking out of adjectives. It would seem 
that Mr. Kipling had gone through the manu- 
script with no other thought than to "kill" 
them. In a very few instances have other 
words been substituted for those cut out. — 
A^ew York Evening Post. 

Some time ago it was noticed by an admirer 
of Rudyard Kipling that his famous poem, "On 
the Road to Mandalay," went very well to the 
tune of " The Wearing of the Green." On 
pointing this out to the author, Mr. Kipling 
replied : " Oh, yes, I frequently take a well- 
known song, hum it over for a few minutes, and 
then write words to fit the tune." — Aew York 
Com mercial A dvertiser. 

Shorthouse. — The sickness of Mr. Short- 
house, author of "John Inglesant," has brought 
to light the true story of his first and greatest 
success. Here it is: "Accordingto Charles Lin- 
nell, of Cornish Brothers, publishers, Birming- 
ham, the manuscript was seen by no one but the 
author, Mrs. Shorthouse, and the lady who 
copied It for the press. That copy was made in 
1877, and in 1880 one hundred copies were 
privately printed, and mainly circulated among 
the author's personal friends. The Birming- 
ham daily papers of that date, the Gazeiii and 
Daily Post, received copies and wrote reviews 
of it. The remaining copies were sold by 
Messrs. Cornish at one guinea each. One 
copy was sent to Smith, Elder, & Co., and their 
Reader, the late James Payn, advised its re- 
jection, and rejected it was. Mr. Payn never 
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saw the origina manuscript. He had the 
printed volume to read, and the volume was re- 
turned to Cornish Brothers, and is now in the 
possession of Charles Linnell. One of the 
privately circulated copies had been sent to 
Rev. A. J. Smith, one of Dr. Shorthouse's most 
intimate friends. He lent his copy to Arthur 
Johnson, of All Souls, Oxon, who, after he had 
read it, sent it to Mrs. Humphry Ward, who 
took it with her to Knapdale, in Scotland, the 
residence of the late Alexander Macmillan,the 
eminent publisher, who, on having read the 
book, wrote to the author that he considered it 
a work of * real genius,' and that he would be 
glad to publish it, which he did, in an edition 
of 750 copies, in 1881. That was the first pub- 
lished edition, and since then over 80,000 copies 
have been sold." — Boston JournaL 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Growth of Western Literature. — A spring 
announcement bulletin, issued by one of the 
largest and most progressive publishing houses 
in the United States, shows that nearly all the 
fiction to be published by this firm for the next 
three months will be by Western authors. In 
addition, most of the scientific and educa- 
tional works will be written by Western 
authorities. 

A few years ago such an announcement 
would have been something unheard of, yet it 
is regarded as nothing out of the ordinary 
to-day. The writers of the West seem to have 
taken possession of a large portion of the field, 
until there is no longer any such thing as a 
geographical literary "centre." These writers 
do not necessarily turn their attention to West- 
ern themes. They simply manifest more viril- 
ity and more of the enthusiasms that make 
modern fiction "go." 

The quality of the work turned out by the 
Western school of writers has been criticised, 
and with justice in most cases. Taken as a 
whole, it is crude and lacking in finish, but 
there is no gainsaying its strength and its 
promise. The literature of the West is un- 
doubtedly the literature of the future in Amer- 
ica, if its growing influence can be correctly 



estimated from the announcement lists. — Den- 
ver Republican, 

The Books of Last Year. — What was the 
average character of the books published last 
year? Of the 8,141 books issued in America, 
how many deserve to live ? The lists show 
that 1901 was not remarkable for the number 
of its important original works. Biography 
was the strongest class of the year, and even 
the number of important biographies was not 
large. The truth seems to be that, although 
there are'more readers than ever before, those 
readers are wasting a good part of their time 
on the most ephemeral of literature. The re- 
markable thing about the history of fiction in 
1901 was not the number of great novels that 
appeared, but the hundreds of thousands of 
copies of certain books sold. The pleasantest 
feature of the situation is the fact that the 
cheap British novel appears to be yielding its 
place to the native novel, which, if no better 
than the other, is, at least, American. — Buf- 
falo Express. 

Names in Novels. — The increasing difficulty 
of getting a good name for a novel- that som^- 
bodyhas not already appropriated is notorious. 
But the names of the characters in romances 
are not always chosen without ill effects. 
Everybody remembtrs the suicide of a lady on 
whose mind had preyed the similarity between 
her own name and that of a stage heroine. In 
one of Mr. Mallock's novels the name of a lady 
was that of a well-known Greek family in Lon- 
don, that did not enjoy the coincidence. 

E. F. Benson, in one of a series of 
stories entitled '* Some Social Criminals," ap- 
pearing in a weekly paper, had the bad luck to 
call his leading lady by the good name of Mrs. 
Arthur Lewis. No doubt many a Mrs. Arthur 
Lewis lives, and there should be safety for the 
novelist in such numbers, but the lady best 
known by that name in London society ffelt the 
accidental slur cast upon it in the pure fiction; 
and the paper in question has apologized for 
causing " Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lewis of West 
Cromwell Road, and their relatives ar d friends^ 
extreme pain and annoyance." If this sort of 
sensitiveness becomes epidemic, and is caught 
by whole families assertive <il •a.VwA^V ^^v^ 
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right in names, novelists are likely to have a 
rather troublous time. — London Chronicle. 

Writers of Advanced Age. — The names of 
some of the literary veterans who have passed 
the age of threescore and ten are set down by 
the Boston Transcript in tabular form as 
follows : — 



Dr. Alfred R. Wallace 8 Jan., 

Goldwin Smith 23 Aug., 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson ... 22 Dec, 

George Macdonald 

Lord Kelvin 26 June, 

Charles Godfrey Leland 15 Aug., 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 15 Sept., 

Dr. F. J. Furnivall 4 Feb., 

William Allen Butler 20 Feb., 

Richard Henry Stoddard 2 July. 

Lew Wallace 10 April, 

John Townsend Trowbridge 18 Sept., 

Charles Eliot Norton 16 Nov., 

George Meredith 

Gerald Massey 29 May, 

Sir Mountstuart Duff 21 Feb., 

Carl Schurz 2 Mar., 

Professor S. R. Gardiner 4 Mar., 

William Michael Rossetti 25 Dec, 

Joseph Knight 

Rev. T. T. Munger 5 Mar., 

Sir Clements Markham 20 July, 

Dr. Joseph Parker 9 April, 

Justin McCarthy 22 Nov., 

George Manville Fenn . 3 Jan., 

Rev. Frederick W. Farrar 7 Aug., 

Frederick Harrison 18 Oct., 

Frank B. Sanborn 15 Dec, 

Henry Labouche re 
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The Reporter at Work. — A few years ago 
a man walked into the office of Russell Sage, 
and, getting access to him, demanded a sum of 
money. When Mr. Sage refused, the man 
threw a bomb. It injured several persons, se- 
verely damaged the building, and blew the man 
to pieces. There was apparently nothing left 
by which he could be identified. 

The police searched the ruins in vain for 
clues. All they could do was to photograph 
the almost unrecognizable head and send copies 
of the picture to the various police stations 
and to the police of other cities. But the 
" new journalism " proceeded to ** create " 
news about the disaster. It sent for its own 
photographers and had careful pictures made 
of the head and of every other scrap of the 
belongings of the bomb-thrower that could pos- 
sibly be identified by anybody. These photo- 
graphs it ()ublished ; and as soon as its corre- 
spondents in various cities, towns, and villages 



sent in telegrams to the effect that persons 
there thought they recognized the pictures, it 
sent out reporters to run down to the uttermost 
every clue, publishing in full the results of 
these investigations. The " new journalism " 
has learned that the first point is to keep alive 
public interest, to prevent the matter it 
has in hand from slipping from the public 
memory. 

But this was not all. It sent to the scene of 
the explosion reporters who were not only 
writers, but skilled detectives. Those report- 
ers had for years been at work under the sys- 
tem of the " new journalism," prosecuting all 
kinds of difficult investigation. One of the 
men thus detailed was Isaac White, who is in 
an eminently practical way the embodiment of 
that Monsieur Dupin whom Edgar Allan Roe 
invented, and whom Dr. Conan Doyle has ex- 
ploited under the name of Sherlock Holmes. 
Mr. White went to the scene of the explosion 
with two purposes in mind — first, to record 
the news of what had happened and of what 
the police were doing; second and chiefly, 
to "create" news — that is, to inaugurate 
and pursue a wholly independent investiga- 
tion. 

As he was looking about the wreckage he 
saw a button sewed to a piece of torn and 
burnt cloth. He picked it up, and went to the 
heap of scraps of clothing which the police had 
gathered. White compared his find with 
these scraps, and found that it was a piece 
of the trousers. He examined the button 
and saw that it bore the name of a Boston 
clothier. 

White took the first train for Boston. He 
reached there too late to do anything that 
night. But when that clothing firm opened its 
store the next morning the " new journalism,** 
in the person of Mr. White, entered. " Yes — 
that is our button and our cloth,** said one of 
the firm. "And every piece of cloth we sell 
is recorded, by sample, in a book, with the 
name of the purchaser — he might wish to 
order more of the same." He went to the 
book and found the sample. White took down 
the name and address opposite it. The man 
lived in a suburb of Boston. Long before noon 
the reporter was at the address, and found that 
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the bomb-thrower was a lon^eccentric and 
latterly insane son of a man who lived there. 
And thanks to White, while the other news- 
papers had only the routine news the next 
morning, his newspaper had the news which 
his skill had practically created — the real, 
the important news of the whole affair. — 
David Graham Phillips^ in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

How to Prepare a Manuscript. — In prepar- 
ing manuscripts use plain white paper and good 
black ink. Don't use paper that is flimsy or 
transparent or so spongy that the ink is likely 
to blur, or sheets that are of different sizes or 
that have been torn out of a notebook and left 
with the rough edges untrimmed. The two 
sizes of sheets that are most generally used 
are commercial note and letter paper. If you 
have to send out hand-written copy, never write 
it in pale ink or in lead pencil, or in backhand, 
which, as a rule, is extremely difficult to make 
out. Cultivate a round, clear, good-sized, 
almost vertical hand, and form the habit of 
leaving a wide space between the lines. Write, 
of course, on only one side of the paper, and if 
you find, near the end^ that you are going to 
run a few lines over what you thought would be 
the last sheet, don't squeeze the final lines to- 
gether at the bottom of the page, or write them 
on the back of it in order to save another sheet. 
In both handwritten and typewritten copy leave 
a margin of at least an inch at both sides 
of the sheet, as well as at the top and 
bottom. 

Editors are just as likely to be affected by 
appearances as other people are. They try to 
be impartial. But they are only human. 
Strive as they may to live up to the cohception 
that some of you have of them as superior be- 
ings who are above the influences that sway 
ordinary mortals, they cannot always avoid 
being pleasantly impressed by an attractive- 
looking manuscript. Its literary merit may in 
reality be no greater than that of the poorly 
prepared manuscript lying alongside of it. 
But its more presentable appearance may 
bring out its good qualities so much more 
effectively as to make it seem to the editor to 
be decidedly the better piece of writing, and 
thus lead to its acceptance in preference to the 



oXhtr.— Frankiin B, Wiley, in the April 
Ladies'* Home yournaL 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

[The publishers of Thb Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magaane mentioned in the following reference list 
en receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention Thb Writkr when they write.] 

Why Wk Read Samuel Richardson. Mary Moss. Lip- 
pincotfs (28 c.) for April. 

A Friend of the Fields. (John Burroughs.) Edwin 
Markham. Century ( 38 c. ) for April. 

Literary Values. John Burroughs. Century ( 38 c. ) for 
April. 

Jane Austen. Ferris Greenslet. -4//a«//V: ( 38 c. ) for 
April. 

Allegra( Byron's daughter). Agnes Repplier. Atlantic 
( 38 c. ) for April. 

Browning's Treatment of Nature. Stopford Brooke. 
Critic ( 28 c. ) for April. 

The Great Reviews of the World. IV. — The Russian 
Reviews. Illustrated. Victor S. Yarros. CriV/V: (28 c.) for 
April. 

Charles S. Lummis: Author and Man. Illustrated. 
Constance Goddard du Bois. Critic ( 28 c. ) for April. 

The New Humor. Illustrated. Burges Johnson. Critic 
( 28 c. ) for April. 

The Romantic EIssay. Jeanette Barbour Perry. Critic 
(28 c. )for April. 

Real Persons and Places in Fiction— James Feni- 
MORE Cooper. Illustrated. John Habberton. Erai^iic.) 
for April . 

Peter Newell: Artist and Friend. With pottrait. 
Jeanette Young. Good Housekeeping ( 13 c. ) for April. 

Kate Field. With portraits. Dr. S. R. Elliott. De- 
lineator ( 18 c. ) for April. 

English Graphic Humorists. Tlieir funniest pictures 
chosen by themselves. Illustrated. Frederick Dolman. 
Strand Magazine (13 c.) for February. 

William Wetmorb Story. Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton. Harvard Graduates^ Magazine ( 78 c. ) for March. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

The reminiscences of Aubrey De Vere will 
soon be published by John Lane. 

Donald G. Mitchell, who is still living at his 
home in New Haven, will become an octoge- 
narian this month. 

It is said that M. Blouet ( " Max C'Rell") 
writes his books in French and that his wife, 
who is an English woman, translates them. 

The address of the Home Magazine ( New 
York) is now 30 East T^^yvVj-Snx^n. ^\.\^^v. 
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The Life of John Ruskin, by his secretary, 
W. G. Collingwood, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., is not a reprint of the earlier 
two-volume biography, but, according to the 
author, has been entirely rewritten on some- 
what different lines. '• I have been able," says 
Mr. Collingwood, " to add much biographical 
detail from various sources. With Mr. 
Ruskin's leave, I have given a number of let- 
ters hitherto unpublished, and the story, un- 
finished before, is now brought to a close." 

Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler and her sis- 
ter Edith have both become engaged: Miss 
Ellen to Alfred L. Felkin, M. A., of the Royal 
Naval College, Eltham, and Miss Edith to Rev. 
W. R. Hamilton, vicar of St. George's Church, 
Wolverhampton. 

Boston has a new illustrated monthly maga- 
zine called Wisdom^ the price of which is two 
cents a copy or twelve cents a year. John 
Forster Benyon is the editor. 

The Shrine is to be the title of a new quar- 
terly which will be published at Stratford-on- 
Avon by Elliott Stock, and devoted to Shakes- 
peariana and Shakespeare study in general. 
Its first number is to appear April 23. 

The Thistle will be published by the Cros- 
cup & Sterl ng Company, New York. Lee 
Fairchild will be the editor. 

H. Logan Golsan, who has long had news- 
paper connections in Philadelphia, has bought 
Leisure Hours^ a Philadelphia periodical pub- 
lished for many years by Charles A. Dixon, 
now deceased. With this magazine Mr. Gol- 
san will combine a new paper, called the 
Inner Set, devoted to society and outdoor 
sports. The publication will have attractive 
lithographic features, and will bear the double 
name of Leisure Hours and the Inner Set. 

The monthly magazine Impressions, pub- 
lished by Elder & Shepard, of San Francisco, 
has been changed to a quarterly under the 
name of Impressions Quarterly, 

Country Life in America ( New York ) offers 
a number of cash prizes for photographs to 
help illustrate a series of articles on the 
making of a country homej which begins in the 
April number of the magazine. 



The American Historical Association an- 
nounces that the Justin Winsor prize of $\oo for 
the encouragement of historical research will 
be awarded for the year 1902 to the best un- 
published monograph in the field of American 
history that shall be submitted on or before 
October i, 1902. The monograph must be based 
upon independent and original investigation in 
American history, and it may deal with any as- 
pect of that history. The monograph must be 
presented in a scientific manner, and must con- 
tain the necessary apparatus of critical bibliog- 
raphy, references to all authorities, and foot- 
notes. It must be at least 30,000 words long. 
The successful monograph will be published 
by the American Historical Association. Pro- 
fessor Charles M. Andrews, of Bryn Mawr, is 
the chairman of the committee which has the 
competition in charge. 

Burges Johnson's paper on "The New 
Humor " in the April Critic passes in review 
such present-day humorists as Herford, Bur- 
gess, Dunne, Ade, and Kountz, Miss Wells, 
Miss Daskam, and Mrs. Atwood R. Mar* 
tin, sketches and portraits of whom enliven 
the letter-press. 

Steps have been taken in Philadelphia to- 
ward the organization of a local authors* club, 
with Dr. S. Weir Mitchell as the first president. 

An interesting article in the March number 
of the National Magazine X^Ws the story of its 
growth from a beginning* as a local magazine 
named the Bostonian, with two or three desks 
in a small office, to its present standing as a 
national monthly, with a $300,000 plant in astx- 
story building at 41 West First street, Boston, 
and a circulation exceeding 100,000 monthly. 
The article, sixteen pages in length, is illustrated 
with portraits of the NationaPs officers, man- 
agers, and editors, and pictures of its building 
and its machinery. 

• 

Perhaps the best joke that has been brought 
out by the Victor Hugo centenaiy, according 
to the Boston Herald, is the fact that he was 
paid 300,000 francs for ** Les Miserables " by a 
French publisher, who offered him that amount 
of money for it. Hugo accepted the offer and 
took the publisher's agreement and check. 
The publisher didnH have a cent. 
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like a buzz-saw he must have had as he * strides 
down a path, eating a cool apple as he went.* " 
The Scribbler bowed with meekness born of 
a guilty conscience. In the pot-boiler lying on 
•her desk ready for mailing was a doubtful de- 
tail which she had passed with a careless "Not 
one person in a hundred would know the differ- 



ence. 



»» 



" * Local color ! ' " the Layman growled on. 
" Don't let me find you laying local color on 
with a trowel, that's all!" 



" Probably you are right. Here is a new book 
on Abyssinia you had better look at before it 
goes back to the library." 

The Layman looked at her with suspicion, 
but detecting no proof of sarcastic intent, 
obediently absorbed himself in the book; a 
working-hour silence was resumed, — the 
Scribbler turned to her desk and blue-penciled 
the pot-boiler before going on with chapter 
seven of The Great American Novel. 

Chblmsford, Mass. Mary Murkland Haley, 



SOME ESSENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS OF THE NOVELIST. 



Nobody will dispute the statement that the 
man or woman who wishes to become a suc- 
cessful novelist should have, above all other 
qualifications, the gift of imagination. How- 
ever exceptional his gifts in other directions, 
however broad his education and experience 
of life, if the aspiring novelist have not imag- 
ination he may as well let novel-writing alone. 
Imagination is a far more important factor in 
the novelist's mental equipment than the fac- 
ulty of observation, the importance of which 
has been so greatly overrated. The most 
acutely observant people in the world are not 
necessarily fitted to write novels, while the 
blind and deaf idealist may weave an engross- 
ing tale. As a matter of fact, deeply imagina- 
tive people are seldom so observant as persons 
of practical and prosaic natures. 

Descriptions of things as they are have never 
been satisfactory for the purposes of fiction. 
Let the practical, observant man set down his 
carefully garnered facts, his exact record of 
things that he has seen, and what a bare, bleak 
chronicle it is ! But let the man who may have 
observed comparatively little of the material 
world about him; whose life, perhaps, has been 
restricted, narrow, introspective, and who has 
lived almost entirely within the closed — yet 
ever-widening — circle of his imagination, set 
down his ' impressions. Which would you 
rather read ? 



The observant and the travelled man may 
be, and frequently is, the dullest story-teller in 
Christendom. Your entertaining yarn-spinner, 
who holds you spellbound with his accounts of 
the wonderful things he has seen on his travels, 
does not commit the palpable absurdity of 
sticking absolutely to facts ; and you like him 
all the better for being the colossal liar that he 
is. He may not be intentionally untruthful ; 
but either consciously, or unconsciousl}, he is 
viewing everything through the rosy haze of 
an irrepressible imagination. And is it not 
significant that it is almost always the creations 
of the imagination that put our pulses in a 
glow and cause our heart? to beat, while the 
literal translation of facts leaves us cold and 
unresponsive? 

There is another, and very different qualifi- 
cation, which is imperatively demanded in the 
novelist — the gift of moral clear-sightedness. 
If we consider with how powerful a grip the 
fiction-reading habit has fastened itself upon 
all classes of people, and how tremendous and 
widespread maybe the moral effects of a single 
novel, we cannot hesitate to place it on the 
same plane of importance with imagination. 
The preacher, the orator, the philosopher, the 
historian, eloquent, wise, or witty though he 
may be, cannot in any degree approach the 
novelist in his power to sway large masses of 
people. Novelists themselves can hardly be 
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aware of the scope of their influence, else, it 
would seem, many of them would take their 
art less lightly than they do. One seldom 
hears of a novelist committing a murder, yet 
how many a novelist has been responsible for 
the moral death of thousands of souls ! 

It would be amusing, were it not pathetic, to 
observe the attitude of some ignorant and 
thoughtless people toward a book. To them 
the author is a vague, impalpable being, devoid 
of personality, whose name they would hardly 
think of spelling out on the title page. But the 
book is a living reality, pregnant with mean- 
ing, weighty with an awful significance. It is 
printed ! It is a book! No matter what kind 
— it is a book! And the book performs its 
mission — whatever that may be — provided 
its author knows his business. Go up still 
higher in the intellectual scale, where the read- 
ing habit is governed by a more intelligent 
discrimination, — and higher still. The result 
is substantially the same, always provided the 
author knows the correct formulas for playing 
upon the emotions. For human nature is fun- 



damentally the same, whether high or low. 

The author is, in truth, the creator of a- 
mimic world for his readers, in which he is the 
supreme arbiter. He is the dealer out of des- 
tiny, the dispenser of rewards and punishments 
to the children of his imagination, and on the 
degree of justice and probity with which he 
performs this office will depend, to a great ex- 
tent, the future ideas of many of his readers 
regarding conduct and morality. And so, 
though a man be never so gifted and entertain- 
ing a story teller, if his notions of ethics be in 
the least erratic, if he suffer the least bit from 
moral obtuseness, he is not fit to write and 
publish a novel. 

What are the chief qualities that have made 
Shakespeare the power that he is in life and 
literature ? What are they, especially, that 
have made him prince of poets and drama- 
tists — the mighty moulder of men's thought? 
Are they not the fecundity and sublimity of 
his imagination, and his almost supernatural 
moral clearsightedness? 

BosTOK, Mass. Agnes G. Golden. 



A LITERARY HARLEQUIN. 



^ What she had started out to do was to paint 
the things as she saw them and better the 
world; but what we start out to do and what 
we do are not always one and the same thing. 
Sometimes it almost seems that they never 
are. 

Descended from a hundred vicars, accus- 
tomed to hasten to the relief of the poor of 
their respective parishes, along with an inher- 
ited tendency toward religion she inherited a 
sort of sympathy with the poor. 

She found them slanting of forehead, bowed 

by labor, knotty of hand, wrinkled of brow, 

and lashed by the scourge of poverty as by 

whips. 

She found sentiment, feeling, and delicacy 

• of thought throttled out of them by the fear of 



want, by the ghastly necessity of grappling for 
bread, by the terror of starvation. 

She found them verging upon brutality, de- 
scending by degrees from strugglers to com- 
batants, fighting against fate, becoming at 
length, through the slow but sure process of 
grinding, cut-throats, burglars, and thieves. 

She wrote about it. 

Her manuscript was returned. 

Aside from the regulation *' We are sorry, 
but this manuscript, though excellent, has not 
quite compelled us to decide in its favor; we 
beg you to believe, however, that the rejection 
of a manuscript does not necessarily imply 
etc., etc., etc.," they wrote on a separate slip 
of paper : — 

**Give us something cheerful." 
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She looked about at her fellow- women. She 
s^w them enthralled by the slavery of marriage, 
which has the peculiarly one-sided faculty of 
binding women alone. 

She saw the men gleefully shake off its 
chains and step forth with all the agility of the 
wonder in the sideshow who, his hands se- 
curely manacled, allows himself to be shut into 
a trunk and the clamps fastened down. Then 
— presto ! — the trunk reopened, out he leaps, 
unfettered and smiling as a babbling brook on 
a summer's day. 

She saw the women, on the other hand, 
bound about by the golden limit of the front 
gate and the flowers blooming there, by the 
web and woof of little fingers, by the halting 
lisp of loving infant tongues. 

She saw some happy in their chains because 
of the belief in the binding yoke of their com- 
panions. 

She saw others, full well aware of the slack- 
ness of that yoke, wearing their own neverthe- 
less, linked by the stern cords of duty, by the 
sacred sweetness of home ties. 

She wrote about it, and the editors, who 
were mostly men, answered on another slip of 
paper like the first : — 

" Your style is good, but for the love of heav- 
en can't you give us something cheerful ? " 

She turned her attention to the babies with- 
out names. 

Entering a foundling hospital where the 
little white cowled sisters of the poor clanked 
great brass chains after her that the foot of 
man might not follow her through, she went 
on up and up to where the babies were — 
eighty-five in snowy cribs set side by side in 
two long rows. Some lay still and slept. 
Some sat and crowed. Some sobbed softly, 
big tears welling over lids, as if they knew. 

Eighty-five babies doubly orphans, father- 
less, motherless. 

''And what becomes of them?" she asked, 
*' after they leave here ? " 

'* They are put in a home," answered the 
little sisters, "where they are taught a trade. 
Then at the age of ten or twelve they are self- 
supporting." 

" At the age of ten or twelve ! '* 

At the age when children with names played 



in the dawn of rosy futures those nameless 
children would begin laboriously the work of 
life. 

Homeless, placeless, they would start out 
on difficult paths toward futures doubly dark- 
ened by the flush of shame. 

"Are these the mothers who sit at the heads 
of the cots, tending them ? " she questioned. 

"No," they 'replied, "they are the hired 
nurses." 

Hired nurses ! 

Then their infant eyes opened on strange, 
cold eyes. Their infant cries fell on strange 
ears, apathetic ears, dull, insensible. 

The thought of it hurt her heart; and so she 
wrote about it. 

Then the editors wrote quickly back : " Ex- 
cept that stamps were enclosed this stuff 
would go into the waste basket, where it be- 
longs. The day has gone by when questions 
such as these may be discussed before the 
naked eye of the gaping public other than in 
the flaunting sheets of yellow journalism. 
Write something gay, something spontaneous, 
something joyful. What we want is not the 
dregs of life, but its cream." 

She walked up and down her room, thinking ! 

All about her lay her rejected manuscripts. 
The sight of them brought an ache ; for it is 
when you have put forth your best effort, it 
is when you have sent all your soul into your 
work, and it comes back, that the heart goes 
out of you. 

Pushing them aside, she stopped art the 
drawer of her chiffonier and took out her 
gloves. They were worn at the finger tips 
and whitened at the seams. Opening the door 
of her wardrobe, she brought out her skirts. 
They were frayed at the edges. They drooped. 
They sagged. Being last year's skirts, they 
were woefully lacking in the smart up-to date- 
ness characteristic of the latest style. 

Her hats dismayed her. So did her shoes. 

Aside from which her landlady showed 
symptoms of waylaying her at the foot of the 
stairs upon the event of her comings-in and 
her goings-out. 

Not having been born with that inflexibility 
of will power necessary for the unflinching 
facing of poverty, she shuddered. 
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Frightened at the thought of herding with 
the destitute in the tenements of the poor, she 
sat herself down and obediently commenced 
to write the things she was bidden to write. 

She wrote a tafle of the favored class, lapped 
in luxury. She filled it with flowers, and 
palms, and daffodil draperies, and silken 
gowns. She tuned it to the laughter of girls 
accompanied by the sonorous voice of the 
moneyed' man. 

No laborer clashed the muddiness of hob- 
nailed boots through the primrose path of 
that story. No gaunt eyes stared hungrily in 
at the windows of the house in which the plot 
was laid. No cry of pain echoed. Sunshine 
hid the clouds there, and joy exiled pain. 

Gilding the story with the dross of gold, she 
sent it in. 

A cheque ensued. 

Encouraged she turned her back upon life's 
grim realities and fell to dreaming dreams. 

She related her dreams. 

She painted bright pen pictures of sheer 
felicity, in which, after such slight difficulty as 
is attendant upon the weaving of any r'.mance, 
the course of true love ran exceeding 
smooth. 

No serpent entered that paradise. 

It was free alike from the curse of snake or gin. 

Adding judicious touches of moonlight, 
"fireflies, and stars for the filling of it up, the 
thing was done. 

The cheques rolled in. 

She wrote a story of children rocked in 
gilded cradles, on pillows of down ; of chil- 
dren followed by processions of white-c?apped 
nurses, pampered, petted, indulged — children 
adored — children beloved. 

The stories scored successes, whereupon 
something very nearly akin to wealth en- 
veloped her. It took shape in those fine 
feathers by which fine birds are known. 

Her mended gloves were cast aside. 
New gloves replaced them. She no longer sat 
above frayed edges of skirts, mending. New 
skirts hung on their hooks. She bought new 
hats, fans, gloves, and shoes. 

It also came to pass that upon her exits and 
her entrances, the landlady, bowing, stepped 
deferentially aside, making way. 



Rejuvenated, proud of mien to haughtiness, 
she had apparently lost in the bettering of her 
own condition her desire to better the world ; 
but as is often the case, appearances deceived. 

Though the working out of it was baffled, 
the desire still lived. 

If, the trail of inheritance over her yet, she 
found herself watching wide-eyed the tattered 
regiment of the poor, her heart pulsating with 
the wish to tell its story and thus perhaps 
alleviate its suffering, she drew herself up and 
said: — 

" How can I ? Who will publi<«h it, if I do ? 
What they want is not the dregs of life, but its 
cream. What they want is not to weep, but to 
laugh. Then I must live." 

If she saw her whom she knew to be a sis- 
ter, and the longing came to listen to her story 
and telling it iiold back some other from her 
fate, hardening her heart, she crushed the 
inclination. 

"It is poverty," she declared, "that de- 
grades. It is poverty that herds the mobs, en- 
gendering immorality. I myself have barely 
escaped that poverty. I must protect myself 
from it." 

And so she trailed her silken skirts on by. 

But it was the little nameless babies who 
haunted her most. She could feel the helpless 
hands of them clinging to her skirts. She 
could hear them sobbing. Trained for the 
labor of life, with none of its joys to sweeten, 
she could see them starting out over thorny 
paths, already manacled. 

They clouded her days. They stood at her 
bedside in the wee small hours, waking her. 

Sitting up in the dark she talked to them. 

♦'What can I do?" she asked them. "I, 
alone and hindered ? I can take one or two of 
you and give help ; but try as I may, I cannot 
give you the missing mother love. And as 
for the cause that led to your helplessness, the 
loving weakness of woman, the perfidy of man, 
I am as helpless in removing it as you. I 
must sing the song they have set me to sing. 
I must dance to the music. ' 

"I am a literary harlequin. My hands are 

tied." 

Zo€ Anderson Nor r is. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

♦ * * 

The Library of Congress has printed two 
bulletins devoted to copyright matters that are 
of interest to writers. Bulletin No. i gives in 
full the copyright law of the United States in 
force July i, 1901. Bulletin No. 2 gives com- 
plete directions for the registration of copy- 
rights under the laws of the United States. 
A copy of either bulletin will be sent free by 



the Librarian of Congress to any one who asks 
for them. 



« « 



Is the literary life too strenuous for women ? 
Kate Douglas Wiggin (Mrs. Riggs) has re- 
cently gone abroad for recreation, a victim of 
nervous prostration or something like it. Miss 
Mary Johnston has just emerged from a period 
of rest in a hospital in Baltimore. Mrs. Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett ( Mrs. Townsend ) is in a 
sanitarium at Fishkill, N. Y., and Mrs. Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood is also in a hospital. 






Literature would be all the better if the 
work of the literary critic were done oftener 
on the manuscript rather than on the printed 
book — provided, of course, the advice of the 
expert critic were followed by the author. It 
is not too much to say that in every manu- 
script there are faults that an expert manu- 
script Reader would point out, so that the 
author might correct them before putting the 
book into everlasting print. The history of 
"David Harum " affords an illustration. As 
the book was originally written, David him- 
self did not appear in the first quarter of the 
story. Ripley Hitchcock, one of the Readers 
for the Appletons, suggested to Mr. Westcott 
that the *'hoss" trade be put in the front, and 
he concurred in the suggestion. This single 
change made all the difference between suc- 
cess and failure for the manuscript. Some, 
thing similar happened in the case of '*Eben 
Holden." The original manuscript was very 
different from the published book, and the 
changes made were suggested by a manuscript 
Reader. The old adage that two heads are bet- 
ter than one applies with especial force to liter- 
ary work. An author is so close to his book that 
he cannot always see defects in it that would be 
perfectly obvious to a literary critic or to 
any one trained in reading manuscripts. The 
critic might not be able to write the story, or 
even to make the changes that he sees are ad- 
visable, but he can point out to the author 
what changes are necessary, and if his judg- 
ment is good the author will probably concur 
in it. It is much better that a book should be 
criticised before it is in print than afterward,, 
when it is too late for changes to be made. 
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Expert criticism of a manuscript before it is 
offered to a publisher, moreover, may often 
make all the difference between rejection and 
acceptance. 






It is worth while to reprint a comment by 
John Morley on Emerson's famous ** rules for 
reading," viz: *' Never read any book that is 
not a year old ; never read any but famed 
books; never read any but what you 
like." "It is a mistake," says Mr. Morley, 
" to think that every book that has a great 
name in the history of books or of thought is 
worth reading. Some of the most famous 
books are least worth reading. Their fame 
was due to their doing something that needed 
in their day to be done." 



» « 



The announcement of the first meeting of 
the Brainworkers' Association, in New York, 
May 1 1, at which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is ex- 
pected to recite the " Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public," and also speak on "The Ethical Office 
of the Drama," makes the rather cold-blooded 
assertion : " As Mrs. Howe is approaching her 
eighty-third birthday this will probably be her 
last appearance before a New York audit nee." 



* * 



Writing of Edward G. Riggs, the oldest re- 
porter on the A^etu York SuNj Julian Ralph 
says: "He writes well because he reads a 
chapter in the Bible every day and makes its 
English the groundwork of his own. Then, 
too, he reads and re-reads Dickens so as to add 
a fringe of humor to his style and to throw 
over it a picturesque lacework of fancy." 
There's a suggestion for other newspaper 
writers here. w. h. h. 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



"No writer is really successful who is not 
himself an indefatigable reader," says G. W. 
Browne in The Writer for March. 

From an article on "Pierre Loti in China," 
in the AVw VorJt Weekly Post for March 26, I 
quote : — 

" Pierre Loti [ said ] when he was received 
into the Academy that he never reads any- 



thing. ... He is evidently afraid to read, 
to merge his own personality in other 
personalities;, he is original, he feels it, and 
preserves his originality as a woman tries to 
preserve her beauty." 

But perhaps Pierre Loti is not really suc- 
cessful. K. 

Boston, Mass. 

The word "sentimental," a good word, a 
word with matter of mirth and irony in it, 
is believed to have been coined by Laurence 
Sterne. Herbert Paul says that it was first 
used by Sterne in 1740 in a letter to Miss 
Lumley, whom he married a year afterward. 



Mr. Quiller-Couch has solved, or thinks he 
has, the origin of "A Prospect of Society," 
recently edited by Mr. Dobell, who claims it 
was the original draft for Goldsmith's "The 
Traveller." After careful analysis he discov- 
ered that the first 42 lines of the Prospect 
corresponded with lines 353 400 of " The Trav- 
eller," that the next 42 corresponded with lines 
311-352. The comparison was followed to 
the end, with the deduction that the Prospect is 
merely a draft of "The Traveller" printed 
backward in fairly regular sections. It is 
Quiller-Couch's theory that as Goldsmith fin- 
ished the pages of "The Traveller," he laid 
them face downward in regular order and for- 
got to sort them afterward. A stolid printer, 
with no mind to do more than exactly follow 
his copy, completed the disorder and perpetu- 
ated it in a form discovered after many years. 
In other words, he claims the Prospect is 
only a typographical botch. 



A TALK ABOUT MANUSCRIPT. 



During the year 1900 the CongregationaUst 
received and recorded in its manuscript book 
not less than 1,292 contributions, of which all 
but sixty-two were returned to their authors. 
This fact alone makes manifest the excess of 
supply over demand, as well as the nature of 
the editorial problem. It may conduce to a 
better understanding between this office and 
would-be contributors to the paper, and may 
also be of general interest, if some idea is 
given of the character of the material submit- 
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ted, our mithods of handling it, and the princi- 
ples on wliichjdecisions are made 

•After a minuscript has been duly recorded, 
it is assigned to a Reader, usually a member of 
the editorial staff. When it relates to a tech- 
nical subject, the advice of an expert is some- 
times sought. We are frequently asked if 
every manuscript submitted receives a fair 
considaration, and, after fourteen years' exper- 
ience of the methods of this office, I can unhes- 
itatingly answer, '* Yes." It is true that after 
a time a Reader acquires a certain *' sixth 
sense" by which he can quickly discern 
whether a manuscript is available or not. For- 
tunate it is that he does, otherwise he would be 

* 

completely swamped, for manuscript reading is 
only one part of the editor's vocation. And 
when he sits down, as he frequently does, with 
a pile of twenty-five manuscripts, he speedily 
finds that it is possible to dispose of some of 
them with brief attention ; but if there is the 
slightest indication that the manuscript may 
be available, it has a careful reading. 

Contributions naturally divide themselves into 
three classes : ( i ) the good, or the ones we 
must have ; ( 2 ) the bad, or the ones we won't 
have ; (3 ) the middle grade, in regard to which 
a first reading is not decisive. Our uniform 
practice in the last case is to lay the articles or 
poems aside for a second reading, or to submit 
them to some other member of the staff. Not 
infrequently half a dozen minds pass judgment, 
and the final conclusion represents the assem- 
bled wisdom of the staff. It is not an unusual 
thing for a manuscript to go the rounds of all 
the editors, only to undergo at last an adverse 
verdict. Within a short time there have been 
two specific cases of such careful attention to 
two sets of manuscripts from whose authors 
we were eager to obtain work. The amount 
of time given to them by various members of 
the staff -aggregated many hours, and, to our 
disappointment, the unanimous opinion at the 
close of the debate was that all the articles in 
both series should be returned. 

It is frequently intimated that a '* big name " 
is always the determinating factor with refer- 
ence to a manuscript. That is one of the 
numerous false notions regarding journalism 
that prevail in circles where no real knowledge 



of the facts obtains. We are constantly re- 
turning articles and poems submitted by doc- 
tors of divinity, professors of colleges, authors 
of no small reputation. It is true that an 
editor is glad to add an Ian Maclaren or a 
Henry Van Dyke to his staff of writers, but it 
does not follow because an author has an 
international reputation that an editor will 
snatch at anything whatever that bears his 
name. Again and again material emanating 
from writers of high rank has been put one 
side, not because it was defective intrinsically, 
but because it did not suit immediate uses, and 
even if it could be had gratuitously, we should 
not have surrendered our pages to it. On the 
other hand, an editor is constantly on the look- 
out for new writers, and the hope that he may 
the next moment discover an incipient Mary 
Wilkins or J. M. Barrie cheers him as he 
wades through reams of dreary manuscript. 
For he never knows just where he will find 
the coveted prize, and this paper once and 
again has had the pleasure of making dis- 
coveries which have not only gladdened the 
editors, but have introduced to the world men 
and women,' who, through their pens, have ren- 
dered it good service. 

It is equally a mistake to think**that a per- 
sonal "pull" on the editor counts in his de- 
cision regarding a manuscript. We are every 
week returning articles to friends, not to men- 
tion kindred. If an editor once allows him- 
self to be governed by personal bias, the out- 
come would be a sorry one for the readers of 
his paper, and I am inclined to think in the 
long run his own suffering would be as keen 
as it is now when he returns an article to the 
man who s^t next him in college halls. 

As for the accepted manuscript, the next or- 
deal is the blue pencil. We use this instru- 
ment in our office with considerable freedom 
and vigor. Sometimes it is a greater tempta- 
tion to return a middle grade manuscript to the 
author than to take the trouble to put it into 
proper form for use ; but if it is in the main 
acceptable, we do not begrudge the time 
needed, perhaps in condensation, perhaps in 
rearrangement of paragraphs, perhaps in think- 
ing out a more effective title. Indeed, hours 
of time are taken every week simply in prepar- 
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ing for the printer accepted manuscripts. We 
have a great many writers, to be svre, whose 
-work comes in almost perfect form; but there 
are other able, not to say brilliant, wielders of 
the pen whose literary form can occasionally 
be improved. Not that we account ourselves 
smarter writers than they, but we have certain 
canons of taste and accredited journalistic 
molds to which we believe it is our business 
to make the whole paper conform. Now and 
then we are approached by a would-be con- 
tributor who wants every word to go in just as 
he or she has written it, anci we have reached 
the conclusion that it does not pay even to ex- 
amine that man^s (or woman's) work. We 
have almost always, however, found writers 
not only ready to avail themselves of the 
editor's suggestion, but grateful for the 
greater effectiveness of the final revision. 

How about last year's 1,300 rejected manu- 
scripts? The criticisms that would probably 
apply to the larger part are their length and 
their untimeliness. More and more the rela- 
tion of an article to something in the public 
mind is being emphasized; for instance, an 
article on *' Jonathan Edwards's Theology " 
came in the other day. If it had been offered 
last June, when there was a notable Edwards 
celebration at Northampton, it might have been 
accepted. If any one has a word to say, 
within brief compass, touching a matter of 
large significance, something with which 
people have to do more or less of the time, 
there is likely to be a market for his work, 
provided he can write simply and forcibly. 
Here, to select at random, are two great themes 
about which churches are thinking to-day — 
federation, and the approach to the child mind. 
A fresh treatment of either of these themes is 
likely to prove acceptable. 

We are asked frequently if the Congregation- 
alist pays for articles. It was one of the first 
religious papers so to do, and now, as formerly, 
its contributors are remunerated according to 
the character of the material. The scale of 
compensation must fluctuate, for when we want 
a thing very much, we pay for what it costs to 
get it. Other material of interest and value to 
our readers belongs to a class of which an 
abundance is to be had, and consequently the 



payment is small. Still another matter, in the 
nature of open letters to the editor and the 
public, we print under *' Our Readers' Forum " 
and pay nothing for. The right to decide in 
what class an unsolicited contribution falls is 
always ours, unless the author, when submit- 
ting the manuscript, specifies that it is offered 
for money. 

What has been written may, perhaps, indi- 
cate the large and increasing number of would- 
be contributors to this paper, and perhaps 
create a little more sympathy with the editors 
in their not easy task of discriminating be- 
tween the good and the better and the better 
and the best. We would not discourage the 
sending of manuscript, only it should be under- 
stood that there never was a time when so 
much excellent material has to be put one side 
for reasons known only to the editor, and 
which, do his best, he cannot always explain. 
He may have just had an article on the same 
subject, or may have recently ordered one. 
Moreover, anewspaper has a certain number 
of pages, and it cannot condense whole libra- 
ries into one hundred columns. But, to indi- 
cate our friendliness to would-be contributors, 
whether they already occupy a post of honor 
in the world, or are simply sharpening their 
pencils in some quiet New England vale, I 
append a few suggestions regarding what the 
Congregationalist wants and is always seek- 
ing:— 

Devotional articles 500 to 800 words long. 
Sketches, bits of pastoral experience, 
glimpses of real life in all strata of society, 
warm with human feeling, 300 to 1,500 words 
long. 

Stories with a moral and spiritual note and 
background, not goody-goody, 1,200 to 2,500 
words long. Short juvenile stories. 

Christmas, Thanksgiving, Easter, Fourth of 
July, and other occasional sketches arid stories 
out of the hackneyed order, 600 to 1,500 words 
long. What is wanted is fresh treatment of 
old themes. 

Accounts of new methods and movements 
along Christian and ph ilanthropic lines, 300 to 
800 words. 

Paragraphs of 150 words, "In Briefs "of 
from 10 to 100 words. (This is one of the 
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most promising fields for a young writer. A 
good paragraph is a joy forever to the editor). 

Articles of travel and adventure, suited to 
our Christian World numbers, that will ad- 
mit of illustrations, 1,500 to 2,500 words. 

Original studies of religious and social con- 
ditions, similar to the study of five Boston 
churches in our issue of April 13, 1901. 

New sketches of men and women prominent 
in the public eye, with hitherto unpublished 
material relating to them. 

Opinions on various subjects of interest to 
our readers. We do not require the views ex- 
pressed to be in harmony with our editorial 
views, but it is our policy to make **Our 
Readers' Forum " representative of all shades 
of opinion. — Rev. H. A, Bridgman^ in the 
Congregationalist. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY- 



W. F. Bradshaw, Jr., author of the story, 
" Why the Pea Ridge Railroad Was Not Built," 
in Pearson s Magazine for March, graduated 
from Vanderbilt University of Nashville, Tenn., 
with the degree of B. S., in 1899. Immediately 
after graduation, he was employed for several 
months in making a geological study of the 
phosphate deposits of Middle Tennessee for 
the N. C. & L. Railway, which work carried 
him into the country where the scene of* his 
story is laid. After completing the survey, 
Mr. Bradshaw studied law in Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, and since leaving there, he 
has been practicing at Paducah, Ky. He was 
born in Paducah in 1878. 



Charles H. Coe, whose article, *' Miss Alice 
Roosevelt and the White House," appeared in 
the Ledger Monthly for April, began writing 
for the press about fifteen years ago. Having 
only a common school education, it was not an 
easy matter, by any means, for him to prepare 
an article for the public eye. But with un- 
limited patience and perseverance he finally 
succeeded, and to-day all of his productions 
are accepted sooner or^iater. His early efforts 
were mainly confined to natural history sub- 
jects — animals and plants — but his writings 
at present are of a more miscellaneous charac- 



ter. Mr. Coe is an ardent lover of nature and 
out-door life, which accounts for his literary 
tendency in that direction. One of his most 
widely-quoted articles was entitled " Hunting 
Without a Gun." The article in the Ledger 
Monthly \% (with the exception of the photo- 
graph of Miss Roosevelt) illustrated by his 
own photographs. He has had articles in 
Popular Science News, the Popular Science 
Monthly, the Scientific American, Frank Les- 
lie's Monthly, the A^ew York Observer, the 
American Field, Forest and Stream, several 
of the Sunday papers, and various other publi- 
cations. Mr. Coe has also published two- 
books, " Red Patriots : the Story of the Semin- 
oles," and ** Life of Captain Mayne Reid," the 
latter appearing in London, Eng. 



Samuel Valentine Cole, whose sonnet,. 
** Fame," appeared in the Critic for April, is a 
graduate of Bowdoin College and of Andover 
Theological Seminary. After his graduation 
he spent about a year in Europe, in travel and 
study. He was pastor of the Broadway (Con- 
gregational) Church in Taunton for eight years, 
but resigned nearly five years ago in order to 
assume the presidency of Wheaton Seminary,^ 
an endowed institution for the education of 
young women, where he still is. His literary 
work, done in such intervals of leisure as one 
finds in the midst of a very busy life, includes 
many book reviews, poems, essays, etc. He 
has contributed to the Atlantic Monthly, the 
Critic, the Literary World, the Youth's Com- 
panion, the Congregationaltst, the Independent, 
and other periodicals. A little more than a 
year ago, Mr Cole published, through the Put- 
nams, a volume entitled "In Scipio's Gardens 
and Other Poems." He gave the poem at the 
annual convention of the Alpha Delta Phi Soci- 
ety in Cleveland in 1894, and he is to give the 
poem at the centennial celebration of Bowdoin 
College at the coming commencement in June 
— Ex-Speaker Thomas B. \i.^t.A giving the 
oration. 



Laura AL Dake, who wrote the story " An Un- 
real Reality," in the Arena for March, comes of 
good old Virginia stock. She leads a quiet 
yet a busy life in a California village, her duties 
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in the schoolroom and at home leaving her 
only the hours of the evening that she can call 
her own. She is the author of "In the Cru- 
cible," recently published by the Arena Pub- 
lishing Co., a semi-historical romance, dealing 
with the occult along lines of scientific research. 
Miss Dake has occupied her "lonesome *' hours 
this winter with a novel, just completed, "The 
Rock of the Sirens," a tale of Old Egypt. 



"Josephine Dixon" is the pen-name of a 
young married woman of Washington, D. C, 
whose sketch, "The Saving of Mrs. Mervine," 
appeared in the March number of Ainslee's 
Magazine* Miss Dixon was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, but went, as a child, to Colorado and 
Montana, spending the summers in the rough- 
est of the young mining-camps and the winters 
in boarding-schools in Kentucky and Canada. 
At the age of thirteen she began her literary 
work, receiving the sum of two dollars for a 
child's story sent to the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
At seventeen she became associate editor of 
the Williamsport (Penn.) Republican^ and after 
three years left that paper to take a position 
with the Washington Post, contributing all the 
while to the New York Herald^ the Phila- 
delphia Times, and Chicago dailies. Her con- 
tributions to the magazines have covered a 
wide range of subjects, the product of her 
varied life in the West and of extensive travel 
in Europe. Miss Dixon is now in Cuba, where 
she has spent the winter. The results of her 
studies of social and political questions there 
will appear in the magazines from time to time 
during the year. 



y W. J. Ghent, the author of the notable paper, 
"The Next Step: A Benevolent Feudalism," 
in the Independent for April 3, was born in 
1866, at Frankfort, Ind. He received his 
schooling at Columbus, Kan., and Frankfort, 
Ind., and at the age of thirteen was apprenticed 
to the printer's trade. He has worked in vari- 
ous places as printer, proofreader, and editor. 
From. October, 1897, to October, 1S98, he 
edited the American Fabian (the organ of 
Fabian socialism in America). Mr. Ghent 
aided Samuel M. Jones, of Toledo, in his cam- 



paigns when he was running for mayor, and for 
governor, in 1899. He has engaged in literary 
work only within the last two years, most of 
his product — book reviews and editorials — 
going to the Independent. An article by Mr. 
Ghent, entitled '-The American Workman's 
Golden Age," which was published in the 
/^c?r«/w in August, 1901, attracted considerable 
attention. The paper, " Benevolent Feudal- 
ism," is to be elaborated into a book, which 
will be announced for publication during the 
summer. 



Charles Buxton Going, whose lyric, " Spring 
and Death," made an illustrated page in the 
March Harper's Bazar, was born in West- 
chester in 1863, of Irish and English parentage, 
was graduated from Columbia University in 
1882, and after fourteen years' active profes- 
sional work, took up the managing editorship 
of the Engineering Magazine, which he now 
holds. Apart from his editorials, reviews, and 
articles on industrial economics, Mr. Going's 
writing has been chiefly lyrical, appearing in 
the Century, Scrtbner^s, St. Nicholas, Life^ 
Harper'' s Weekly, Harper's Bazar, the Ladies^ 
Home yournai. and other magazines and news- 
papers. His first volume of verse, "Summer 
FaHow,' (G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1892,) was 
warmly commended by Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
Professor H. H. Boyesen, and T. B. Aldrich. 
A number of his lyrics have been set to music 
by Horatio Parker, W. F. Sudds, H. Clough- 
Leighton, Eliza M. Woods, and others. In 
collaboration with Mrs. Marie Overton Corbin, 
Mr. Going appears as part author of " Urchins 
of the Sea," and " Urchins at the Pole," ( Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, 1900 and 1901,) two 
illustrated books for-children which the Review 
of Reviews ranks among " the cleverest of the 
books for little people," and of which Julian 
Hawthorne says, " Nothing more charming has 
appeared since Kingsley's 'Water Babies.'" 
In these, however, Mr. Going claims only a 
subordinate authorsliip, the clever conceit and 
most of the material being Mrs. Corbin's, and 
only the literary dress Mr. Going's. The same 
collaborators are at work on the book and 
lyrics of a musical comedy. Mr. Going has 
lately begun to appear as a writer of short 
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stories, and has in contemplation a second 
volume of verse. 

John Trotwood Moore, whose poem, " The 
Camp of the Sunset," appeared in the Era frr 
April, is the author of the successful novel, *' A 
Summer Hymnal." The story is taken from 
life in the quaint old town of Columbia, Tenn., 
the home of President Polk, General Pillow, 
and other celebrities. The town is the very 
centre of the '* Basin of Tennessee," the blue 
grass region of that state. Its scenery and that 
of the surrounding country are to-day just as 
the book describes it, and old soldiers will rec- 
ognize the famous Mt. Pleasant pike down which 
Hood's army marched from Atlanta into Tenn- 
essee to end in the dreadful battles of Frank- 
lin and Nashville. Mr. Moore lives a quiet, 
domestic life in his beautiful home, *' West- 
over," on the edge of Columbia — facing the 
United States Arsenal. He is a lover of nature, 
being especially a close student of birds, trees, 
horses, and cows. Henry T. Coates & Co. are 
now preparing a revised edition of his "Songs 
and Stories from Tennessee." This volume 
contains the story, "Old Mistis," which first 
brought Mr. Moore before the public. 

Eleanor Hodgman Porter, whose story "The 
Conquering of Caroline," in the New England 
Magazine for March, attracted considerable 
attention, is a comparatively new writer in the 
magazine field. She was born in Littleton, N. H., 
December 19, 1868, and, as a child, is reported 
to have held her small playmates spellbound 
while she reeled off story after story with easy 
confidence. A little later, she — to use her 
own words — "passed through the poetical fever 
and presented an ode to all f fiends and relatives 
whenever they were born, were married, or 
died." Yet, in the face of this, a sweet voice 
and a passionate love for music seemed to indi- 
cate that her life work lay in another direction, 
and some years of musical study in Boston 
followed, during, and after which, she sang fre- 
quently in concert and choir throughout New 
England. But the old love of story-telling 
revived, and not very long ago she began to 
devote herself seriously to the study and pur- 
suit of literature. Her work has already 
appeared in ten or a dozen different magazines. 



her particular line being that of short- storJ 
writing, though two or three literary articles 
from her pen have been published and some of 
her poems have been set to musvc. A story of 
hers in the February Arena received very 
favorable comment, and a shorter one in the 
Pilgrim for the same month has been more or 
less copied. In 1892, Eleanor Hodgman mar- 
ried J. Lyman Porter. She is now living in 
Boston, where her husband is engaged in busi- 
ness. 

Ethelwyn Wetherald, whose poem, "The 
Budding Child," was published in Good 
Housekeeping for April, is Canadian by birth, 
and has been called the leading woman poet of 
her native country. She has published one 
volume of poems, " The House of the Trees," 
and another will appear shortly. Hers is a quiet, 
nature loving life, passed for the most part 
among the woods and streams of western Onta- 
rio, within easy driving distance of Niagara, 
though she has lived some years in Buffalo, 
N. Y., and St. Paul, Minn., and has spent three 
winters in Florida. Her work has appeared 
frequently in Munsefs and the Youth's Com- 
panion, Though she occasionally writes short 
stories, she finds her verse a more salable pro- 
duct, and has obtained from this source alone 
more than a hundred dollars for a single month. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Besant. — I find that, on the average, a 
novel has taken me about eight or ten months 
from the commencement to the end. If you 
turn this statement into a little sum of arithme- 
tic, you will find that it means about a thousand 
words a day. Do not, however, imagine that I 
write a thousand words a day. Not at all. My 
method always has been the same. The cen- 
tral motif of the story is first settled and de- 
cided upon. It should be a plain, clear and 
intelligible motif — one which all the world can 
understand. Round this theme has to be 
grouped a collection of characters whose ac- 
tions, conversations, and motives foim a clear 
and consistent story while they supply views 
of life, pictures ot life, and illustrations of life. 
It is obvious that to find these characters is 
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the great difficulty; it is obvious that one 
may easily fall into mistakes and decide 
upon characters without much interest to the 
reader. Now the writer does not understand 
this until too late. I could name one of my 
stories where the central theme was very 
good and should have been striking, but the 
tale was marred by the lack of interest in the 
principal character. — Sir Walter Besanfs 
A utobiography. 

Black. — Sir Wemyss Reid's biography of 
his friend, William Black, the novelist, gives 
many facts of interest with regard to the re- 
lationship between Mr. Black's novels and 
his own personal experience. It is not gener- 
ally known how close a connection existed be- 
tween these. Strange as it may appear, the 
novelist never described an imaginary scene. 
He was a keen student and observer of sea 
and sky, of mountain and torrent, of fen and 
moor, of tree and flower, and the local color 
in his books, which lends them so engrossing 
a charm, was transferred from nature to the 
printed page with a care that has never been 
exceeded by the most careful of landscape 
painters. 

Pemberton. — Max Pemberton, whose ro- 
mantic novels have gained considerable repute 
during the past few years, is said to have a dis- 
tinct literary habit of his own. After writing 
out his story by hand, using many abbrevia- 
tions and contractions, he reads his manuscript 
to a typewriter operator, who' transcribes it 
with a liberal amount of space between the 
lines and generous margins. He then goes 
through the work, altering, revising, and add- 
ing, the final result being an entirely new type- 
written manuscript. Even then he is not con- 
tent, for he is sure to make substantial altera- 
tions in the proof. Mr. Pemberton as a rule 
writes two stories, each about 80,000 words in 
length, every year. — Boston Transcript. 

Sienkiewicz. — An intimate friend of Henryk 
Sienkiewicz reveals some of the secrets of the 
celebrated Polish writer's study. Sienkiewicz 
writes very fast, sometimes in downright haste. 
His long historical romances, "The Polanecki 
Family" and " Quo Vadis" first appeared in 
the Warsaw daily papers. The editor had to 
be content to get the manuscript in instalments 



of a couple of pages each. Sienkiewicz never 
wrote more at a time than the paper published 
in one day. Generally the printer's devil 
waited at the door, so that Sienkiewicz never 
read over what he had written, or thought of 
correcting or improving any part of it. No 
editor has eVer received the whole manuscript 
of a novel or short story from him at once. 
Novel writing makes him very nervous. He 
cannot remain in one place when this state of 
mind seizes him, and he takes his manuscript, 
and no other luggage worth speakirg of, and 
goes from Russian Poland to Austria, and from 
Austria to the south of France, to Italy, and 
back again, wandering about until his novel is 
completed. One of his editors has kept all the 
envelopes in which he received the single 
parts of the manuscript of a novel, and the 
stamps on them show that he was incessantly 
wandering while he wrote his story. Sienkie- 
wicz has a house in Warsaw and another in 
Cracow. — London Daily News, 

Tarkington. — Of all the curious methods of 
construction followed by authors perhaps that 
of Booth Tarkington is the most curious. He 
has a considerable facility at drawing and 
painting, and he draws his stories before he 
writes them. It is not that he merely maps 
out his scenes — many authors do that as an 
aid and safeguard against confusion. Mr. 
Tarkington m?kes a complete and detached 
picture of every scene, whether it is the circus 
procession or the rout of the Six Corners under 
the rifle fire of the Gentleman from Indiana, or 
the duel on the high road, or the revelation 
of the young prince in his true character in 
** Monsieur Beaucaire.'* Thus the first draft 
of this writer's work is simply a series of draw- 
ings, which he keeps in his own library. — New 
York Tribune, 

Wharton. — Mrs. Edith Wharton is the wife 
of a New York banker, and is one of the leaders 
in a select society circle. She makes her first 
draft of a story rapidly, but rewrites and alters 
with the most painstaking care. The artistic 
finish of her final product is the result of the 
most assiduous polishing. A striking example 
of this was shown in the case of her new novel. 
'* The Valley of Decision " was completed and 
actually in the hands of her ^vihV\%Vv^x^ ^tcCv^^ 
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last fall, but she withdrew it from them so that 
she might work over the entire story anew. It 
was several months before the publishers again 
saw the manuscript. — Saturday Evening Post* 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Literary Honesty. — M. Hugues LeRoux is 
a very cultivated Frenchman, whose lectures 
to the students of numerous American colleges 
and universities are instructive, as well as 
pleasing. But he should not have told the 
students of the University of Chicago that he 
was the author of "La Belle Nivernaise," 
which is one of the best known of the short 
istories that have been attributed to Alphonse 
Daudet. 

Of course, M. LeRoux must be believed. 
Daudet is dead. Our curiosity to know what 
he would say if he could talk on the subject 
will never be gratified. What LeRoux said is 
that when he himself was a young, poor, and 
struggling author, and Daudet was rich and 
•famous, the latter found himself too busy to 
fulfill a contract which he had made to furnish 
a magazine story, and bought a manuscript 
from LeRoux, and used it as his (Daudet's) 
own. The real author, according to the state- 
ment made to the students, held his tongue 
and let the world suppose the story was written 
by the man who thus palmed it off as his own. 

Of course, M. Hugues LeRoux claims it was 
all right. But part of the trouble now is for 
Americans to make up their minds whether 
these delightful lectures to which they are 
listening really have been composed by him 
who delivers them, or were purchased in 
France, to bring over here for deliveiy to the 
people of a country where whatever bears a 
foreign label, in literature or art, commands 
double the price that could be got for it at 
home. — Boston Daily Advertiser. 

How to Write Stories. — In the editor's 
study of Harper'' s Magazine for May, Mr. 
Alden again has something to say of stories 
and story writing. Here is some of his good 
advice : — 

*' In any great story the creative work is not 
only done first, but it is done ' without observa- 



tion * — it is a part of that emotional and 
mental culture of which we have spoken, and 
which, in the soul of an artist, becomes a 
storage that, like the lightning-burdened cloud, 
must have precipitate release. This image is 
too violent, perhaps, to indicate the expression 
of the artist's mood, which, whatever its ten- 
sion, has a more stable temperament and more 
gradual release than have the elemental forces 
of nature ; but the operation is, like that of 
these forces, spontaneous and inevitable. 

" There is no mental storage save of power ; 
the writer's culture is a growth of his power, 
the exercise of which is as natural as the flow- 
ing of the fountain which becomes the stream. 
It is a part of his life, with the creative quality 
of life, tireless in action as are respiration and 
pulsation ; there is no burden, since in this, as 
in the physical world, weight is but another 
name for an attraction. The burden of the 
artist's work is in the inertia of hi» material, 
which through industry and discipline is trans- 
lated into force, an unveiled force in the 
material itself, and, through reaction, a struct- 
ural strength in the artist himself, manifest in 
his firm workmanship, until finally diflSculty 
becomes facility." 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Graystonb. By William Jasper NicoUs. 338 pp. Cloth. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippiocott Compaay. 1902. 

Many people no doubt will find Mr. NicoIIs's 
novel entertaining. It certainly has variety of 
incident and a sustained interest throughout. 
Mr. XicoUs, however, has put his materials to- 
gether clumsily, and he is lacking in a sense of 
proportion and in humor. If he had not di- 
lated on his heroines physical charms at such 
frequent and effusive intervals, moreover, 
the book would have been much improved. 
She is a ravishing beauty, and in describing 
her loveliness and her costumes Mr. Nicolls 
lays himself open to criticism. For in- 
stance, in one passage he shows us "Ruth, 
with her dreamy, softly -rounded chin nest- 
ling deep in her shapely brown hand." Again 
he says : *' And thus. Lieutenant Arthur War- 
ing found her, a rosy tint on each brown 
cheek, her expressive mouth, showing fault- 
lessly white teeth and a lurking gravity, her 
wavy, dark-brown hair in graceful curves about 
her glorious head, and her eyes — laughing, 
teasing, wide-open, astonished eyes — looking 
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straight into his." At another time, **she 
loosened her dark hair, which fell below her 
knees in enveloping, glorious sinuosity." Mr. 
Nicolls tells us thai in the society of the 
hero "she imbibed pure draughts ot wisdom 
and common sense. He could quote from the 
writings of almost any author of repute, and no 
subject was too complex for him to explain." 
Yet, on one occasion, after a misunderstand- 
ing with his lady love, he groaned : " I was a 
fool to risk a companionship, which in time 
might have ripened into something more de- 
sirous." The book would have been much im- 
proved by careful editing. A. G. G. 

Thb Surprises of an Empty Hotel. By Archibald Claver- 
ing Gunter. 292 pp. Cloth. New York: The Home 
Publishing Co. 1902. 

Admirers of Archibald Clavering Gunter will 
not be disappointed in his latest romance. The 
scene is laid at Narragansett Pier, and the story 
involves enough excitement, mystery, and love- 
making to arouse the interest of the most jaded 
reader. The book contains illustrations, in- 
cluding several excellent half-tone reproduc- 
tions of photographs taken at Narragansett 



Thb Letters of Mildred's Mother to Mildred. By 
E. D. Price. 153 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: J. S. 
Ogilvie Publishing Co. 1902. 
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The World Almanac and Encyclopedia— 1902. 550 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. By mail, 35 cents. New York: Press 
Publishing Co. 1902. 

Simply invaluable to writers are the annual 
issues of the New York World Almanac. The 
new volume has more than 500 pages of agate 
type, and contains a wealth of up to-date infor- 
mation, facts and statistics, which can be found 
nowhere else. The writer who has a copy of 
the book on his desk will use it oftener than 
any other work of reference. And it is mar- 
velously cheap. w. h. h. 

On Self-Culture. Intellectual, Physical, and Moral. By 
John Stuart Blackie. Printed in shorthand. 67 pp. Paper, 
35 cents. Cincinnati : The Phonographic Institute Co. 1902 

Blackie's essay on "Self-Culture," printed 
here in the easy reporting style of Benn Pitman 
phonDgraphy, makes an admirable reading book 
for students of shorthand, to whom it is recom- 
mended, w. H. H. 

Business Letters. I. — Miscellaneous Correspondence. 51 
pp. Stiff paper. 25 cents. Cincinnati: The Phono- 
graphic Institute Co. 1902. 

This little book contains seventy-one letters 
written in the easy reporting style of Benn 
Pitman phonography, and also printed, for a 
key, in ordinary type. It will be a useful prac- 
tice book for Benn Pitman writers, w. H. h. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 

Craphology, By Mary H. Booth. 32 pp. Paper, 35 cents. 
Detroit : Bookkeeper Publishing Co. 1902. 

Spiritual a.\d Material Attraction. By Eugene Del 
Mar. 79 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. Denver: The Smitn-Brooks 
Printing Co. 1901. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The publishers of Thb Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
en receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention The Writer when they write.] 



A Noteworthy Letter of Whittibr's. William Lyon 
Phelps. Century (38 c. ) for May. 

Mr Swinburne. With portrait from life, by J. W. Alex- 
ander. Edmund Gosse. Century ( 38 c. ) for May. 

The Summer Life of the Queen of Roumania ( '• Car- 
men Sylva"). Illustrated. Zoe de Batchano. Century 
( 38 c.) for May. 

John Fiskb: An Appreciation. Thomas Sergeant Perry. 
Atlantic (38 c. ) for May. 

Samuel Rawson Gardiner. James Ford Rhodes. At' 
laniic ( 38 c. ) for May. 

The French Academy. Othon G. Guerlac. LippincotV s 
(28 c. )for May. 

Literary Heavy-weights dR Light Literature. 
William S. Walsh. Era ( 13 c. ) for May. 

Browning's Treatment of Nature. —H. Stopford 
Brooke. Critic (2S c ) for May. 

Has America Outgrown Matthew Arnold. J. P. 
Mowbray. Critic (28 c.) for May. 

Stories of Authors' Loves: Shelley. Illustrated. 
Clara E. Laughlin. Delineator ( 18 c. ) for May. 

Wordsworth. Arthur Symons. Reprinted from the 
Fortnightly Review in the Eclectic Magazine (28 c.) for 
May. 

Shakespeare as Prose Writer. Reprinted ftom the 
Academym the Eclectic Magazine ( 28 c. ) for May. 

Victor Hugo. Haveloc^ Ellis. Reprinted from the 
Fortnightly Review in the Eclectic Magazine (28 c. ) for 
May. 

Victor Hugo. Havelock Ellis. Reprinted from the Fort- . 
nightly Review in the Living Age (18 c.) for March 22. 

Shakespeare as Prose Writer. Reprinted from the 
Academy in the Living Age ( 18 c. ) for March 22. 

Mrs. Gallup's Bacon. Andrew Lang. Reprinted from 
Longman^ s Magazine in the Living Age ( 18 c. ) for March 22. 

Wordsworth. Arthur Symons. Reprinted from the 
Fortnightly Revitw in the Living Age ( 18 c. ) for March 29. 

Edwin Markham: A Prophet-poet of the Fraternal 
State. B. O. Flower. Arena (28 c. ) for April. 

Maurice Maeterlin<;k and the Bees. Axel Emil 
Gibson. A rena (28 c. ) for April. 

The Early Haunts of Mark Twain. Illustrated. 
Charles F. Wimberly. American Illustrated Methodist 
Magazine ( 13 c. ) for April. 

The Centenary of Victor Hugo. Paul Bourget. Re- 
printed from the London Times in the Living Age ( 18 c. ) for \ 
April 5. 
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SiBNKiswicz AND His CoNTEMPOKARiBs. Reprinted from 
the Quarterly Rrvitto in the Living Age ( i8 c. ) for April 5. 

Some Kbminiscbncbs of J. R. (^rbbn. Louise Creighton. 
Reprinted from Longman i Magazine in the Living Age 
( 18 c. )for April 12. 

On Rblic;ious Nuvbls. Jane H. Findlater. Reprinted 
from the National Review in the Living Age (18 c.) for 
April 19. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, who in pri- 
vate life is Mrs. Stephen Townsend, is a pa- 
tient in the Riverview Sanitarium at Fishkill, 
N. Y. Her illness is not serious, but painful. 

Mrs. Helen H. Gardener was married in 
Washington, April 9, to Lieutenant Colonel 
Selden Allen Day, U.S. A. Colonel and Mrs. 
Day left later for Fort Williams, Me., where 
Colonel Day is stationed. 

The will of the poet, Aubrey de Vere, just 
published in London, names four literary exec- 
utors—Wilfrid Ward, Wilfrid Meynell, Mrs. 
Towlc, and Miss Agnes Lambert. He left 
5250 to the first one of these who should un- 
dertake to edit certain correspondence, and 
Mr. Ward will do that. 

• " Mark Twain " has bought a country house 
at Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Last year there were 4,955 books published 
in England, as against 5,7^x> in 1900. 

Harper's Weekly has inaugurated the ex- 
periment of publishing Action without the au- 
thor's signature, and several writers whose 
stories were accepted prior to the adoption of 
the rule are wroth in consequence. Even 
serials are treated in this fashion. 

The first meeting of the ** Brainworkers' As- 
sociation *' will be held in New York May 11. 
According to the announcement, "The Brain- 
workers* Association is an organization whose 
object is the development of the best that 
thought can produce — in art, letters, the drama, 
religion, and every activity of life. Its aim is 
cooperation and its activities will be carried 
out through a fund which will be available 
when necessary to supplement genius. No 
branch of brainwork will be neglected. The 
officers are Edwin Markham, president, and 
Col. W. D'H. Washington, great-grandnephew 
0/ the first President, secretary." 



The four children of F. Marion Crawford 
have obtained permission from the New York 
supreme court to place the name Marion aft(jr 
their Christian names, hyphenated with their 
surname. Therefore, they are all Marion- 
Crawfords now. 

The late Cardinal Manning, justly called a 
modern master of language, was accustomed, 
it is said, to read Miss Austin*s "Mansfield 
Park " once a year for the sake of the English. 

The idea of pensions for authors has never 
taken a foothold in this country, but in Eng- 
land the practice is continued in the royal 
literary fund, from which during the year end- 
ing March i, 35 grants were given, amounting 
to $13,000. The fund has a regular income, 
however, of only about $8,coo. 

Richard Burton has become the literary 
adviser of the Lothrop Company, Boston. 

A new magazine called The South : Old and 
New will make its first appearance from At- 
lanta early in May. 

The Oracle is a new magazine published in 
Richmond, Va. 

Ideals is a new magazine about the size of 
the Ladies' Home Journal^ published at Al- 
bion, Neb. 

Sail and Sweep ( Detroit) is a new monthly 
devoted 10 acjuatic pastimes. 

The Magazine of American History, which 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb published for many years, 
has been revived under its old title, but in a 
much smaller form. The new magazine is 
issued at one dollar a year, from the office of 
the American Tract Society, New York. 

Pearson's {Sev/ York V for April, has portraits 
of Albert Higelow Paine, Henry Van Dyke, 
William Allen Wliite, Helen Churchill Candee, 
Gouverneur Morris, and Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

Dr. Thomas Dunn Knglish died at Newark, 
N. J., .April I, aged eij^htytwo. 

Junius Henri lirowne died in New York 
April 2, aged seventy years. 

Rev. T. DeWitt Talmajic died in Washing- 
ton April 12, aged seventy years. 

Frank R. Stockton died in Washington 
April 20, aged sixty-eight. 
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EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CON- 
TRIBUTORS. 



XXVI — By the Editor of Tht Pilgrim, 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that I avail 
myself of the opportunity proffered by the edi- 
tor of The Whiter to add one to the series of 
editorial talki which have been appearing in 
this magazine. Nevertheless. I am not en- 
tirely sure that this series might not better give 
place to one of talks by contributors to edi- 
tors — not the kind of talks that we are con- 
stantly favored with, concerning our sins, our 
delay in publishing choice contributions, our 
wantonness in cutting down an article which 
coold not be made to fit our columns in any 



other way, or our lack of intelligent discrimi- 
nation which results in the declination of so 
many priceless gems of literature. Everybody 
knows that all the magazines rejected " Sartor 
Resartus " before it finally got into print, and 
the professional contributor has been talking 
about that quite long enough. We editors are 
getting touchy about it, and all the more so 
because of the knowledge in our heart of 
hearts that none of us would accept " Sartor *' 
to-day if it were offered to us. But a talk from 
contributors, taking the form of suggestions of 
good magazine ideas, attractive special articles, 
or some way of breaking the heavy bond of 
convention that seems to have settled down 
upon magazines and their writers, would be 
listened to, I believe, with interest and respect. 

The request of the editor of The Writer 
for a talk to contributors, on the other hand, 
impresses me a little as do the calls of those 
writers who come periodically into my office — 
as no doubt they do into the offices of other 
editors — and, sitting themselves down, cheer, 
fully sV : ** Now, just let me know what kind 
of matter you need — just suggest a subject for 
the article, and I will be glad to furnish it.*' 

In brief, the demand is that we editors 
should furnish ideas, and we know, ourselves, 
(although we are rather chary of saying it) 
that ideas are exactly what we most need to 
buy. 

As a contributor to magazines and other 
periodicals, I have learned that it is always 
easier to sell an idea than an article. To 
watch the course of current events, study 
the characteristics of the magazines, pick 
your editor shrewdly, and then ask him if he 
does not want an article on some topic about 
which people are talking and are likely to talk 
long enough for the article to be timely when 
it appears — six weeks or two months later — 
is the very surest way to ^<tta. \\^'^\\t\'^\^'^^ 
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.magazine, and to make the editor your devoted 
adherent. 

But, to come to the concrete needs of the 
Pilgrim^ or; at least, such of them as I find 
the most difficulty in satisfying, I should say that 
the hardest thing to get is the illustrated fea- 
ture article, of from 2,500 to 4,000 words, which 
shall either be upon some new matter of gen- 
eral imm^diate interest, or if it be upon some 
historical, literary, art, social, or even common- 
place subject, is treated with such vivacity and 
literary skill as to make it readable. Brand 
new subjects are not always easy to find. The 
magazines which can afford to send contribu- 
tors to the ends of the earth to write up some 
strange and exotic phenomenon of nature or 
society are few and far between ; and I am 
not sure that such articles attract nearly so 
great a clientele as the cleverly, strikingly, 
originally written article about some man or 
some matter near at hand. For instance, 
there is nothing that has been done more 
thoroughly than the American literary shrine 
at Concord; and yet, a few months ago, a 
young Boston writer sent to the Pilgrim an 
article on this subject that has brought to us 
more commendatory words than, perhaps, any- 
thing else that we have printed within a year. 

Literary skill can make almost any subject 
interesting. The Pilgrim^ like other maga- 
zines, is eager to find contributors who pos- 
sess this art. 

Next to the illustrated descriptive articles, 
the matter that I have found hardest to secure 
is the very short story — about that form of 
fiction which our contemporary, Mr. Munsey, 
calls a "storiette." The story of 2,000 words, 
and up to the serial which will run through 
twelve numbers, is a comparatively plentiful 
offering to almost every magazine; but the 
short one, of less than 2,00c words, which 
actually has a bit of a plot, a deal of good 
character sketching and some literary touches, 
is rare indeed. And a cheerful one is almost 
unattainable. 

One of the ways in which I hope to make 
the Pilgrim different from other magazines is 
by the treatment of economics, social and 
political questions, from a point of view quite 
different from that assumed by the older pub- 



lications. Among the people — the seventy- 
eight millions of American citizens, there are 
sharp differences of opinion on questions of 
this sort, and their division is so nearly equal 
that, every four years, we find the country 
very much in doubt, up to a month or two be- 
fore election day, whether the party which 
stands for existing conditions, or the one 
which seeks to change them, is likely to win. 
Yet, it has seemed to me, and I think it must 
to every observer, that the magazines and the 
weekly papers of this countr}' are practically a 
unit in support of whatever is, be it political, 
social or economical, — right or wrong. 

It is true that few of the magazines have a 
political policy, or, at least, one indicated by edi- 
torial expression or comment ; but it is usually 
their practice, if they are going to have an arti- 
cle on some matter of political discussion, to get 
it written by a man who will express the views of 
the party in power, or of the classes that dom- 
inate the nation. I remember, some years ago, 
when I was an editorial writer on a newspaper 
which had a reputation for being radical, that 
I thought, even in its columns, certain lines of 
political thought were ignored, and I suggested 
to the owner that he start a column to be called 
** The Other Side," for which the paper could 
not be editorially responsible, but in which the 
people who did not think in the way of the 
conservatives on all important political ques- 
tions might have their say. The proposition 
was promptly suppressed as revolutionary, but 
I still think it would be a good thing for a daily 
newspaper, and it is my purpose in the Pilgrim 
to give people an opportunity to tell and to 
read the other side, provided they can tell it 
interestingly. 

The primary purpose of the Pilgrim is to 
entertain, and it is not difficult to secure enter- 
taining literary matter, our chief needs in that 
line being those I have mentioned. Its in- 
structive features, which, by the way, to be 
profitable, ought to be so handled as to be en- 
tertaining as well, are roughly to be separated 
into two classes: the domestic and those treat- 
ing of public questions. It is not difficult to 
find satisfactory matter for the first class, al- 
though we welcome suggestions and manu- 
script pertaining to it. For the second, it is 
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harder to find suitable articles. It is difficult 
to find writers whose views are unconventional 
and at the same time sane, who feel what they 
write, and who still keep their tempers — who 
do not hold that everything as it exists to-day 
is precisely right, and that to urge a change is 
treason and anarchism ; but who, in urging 
changes, will recognize that, on the whole, the 
course of society is upward and onward, and 
that, in the lifetime of our children, perhaps, 
many of the institutions which it is revolution- 
ary to attack will be regarded as quite as 
unjust and intolerable as th*at chattel slavery, 
which, only fifty years ago, was an established 
constitutional institution of the United States, 
protected by the Federal supreme court, de- 
fended by the great financial interests, the 
churches, and the colleges, and attacked chiefiy 



by a few people who wrote for the so-called 
" abolitionist " press. 

Concerning payment : The Pilgrim has not 
any *' average rate,'' though I am often asked 
what it is. We have paid ten cents a word and 
we have paid half a cent a word. Perhaps a 
cent a word comes as near the average as one 
can guess, but it is my practice to consider 
quality more than quantity in fixing the price. 
As to poetry, I confess with some trepidation 
that the Pilgrim does not offer a very good 
market, and that we buy but little except from 
poets of established name. 

That confession, I fear, may open the way 
for a contributor's talk of the sort I deprecated 
ia my opening paragraph. 

Willis y. Abbot. 

Battlb Crebk, Mich. 



WHAT "MERE LITERATURE" IS. 



It was while I was right in the beginning of 
my exalted enthusiasm for all things literary 
that I first came across in a magazine the term 
^' mere literature." Now, in my eyes a man 
who could write delightfully was emperor of 
the universe. Homer, Plato, Virgil, Horace, 
Emerson, and all the host of those mighty ones 
who played with words as Jove handles the 
thunderbolts, sending them here and there, 
caressing them, launching them hotly, endow- 
ing them with smiles, tears, rage, and all the 
passions and truths of humanity at will, loomed 
in my mind's eye in such heroic proportions 
that Alexander, Pyrrhus, Caesar, Napoleon 
were nothing but vulgar brawlers in compari- 
son with them. Comparison ! Comparison 
was no more possible between these two 
<:lasses of fighters than between Phillips 
Brooks fighting for the Lord and a fistic cham- 
pion mauling a man for the gate receipts. 
The fates of the Chattertons of history were 
black and bottomless reservoirs into which I 
poured floods of loving sympathy and pro- 
iound regret, mingled with pitying scorn for 



the blind and sordid contemporaries who had 
allowed them to suffer so. Had I been offered 
a choice between the lot of a Poe and that of a 
king, I should have smiled in derision. Poe 
was one of the chosen ; a kingship was circus- 
ring ostentation and vulgarity. When I read 
that Hawthorne, with his royal six dollars a 
week, had exclaimed in sorrow, on learning 
that his college chum Pierce had allowed him- 
self to be named for the presidency of the 
United States, " Oh, Frank, how could you do 
it!'* I perfectly understood him. It was just 
the sentiment I should have expected in one 
who stood so high in my immortal band of 
heroes as he stood, and my heart glowed with 
pride and joy in his nobility and strength. 

Now, as it was indubitably literature that 
these revered ones had written; as it was, in- 
deed, literature that made them the revered 
heroes that they were, the term mere litera- 
ture. Well, w^r^! "Where would the Bible 
have been but for mere literature ? " I thought, 
in my scorn and indignation. " Was not San- 
choniathon mere literature ? What was Thucy- 
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dides? Were Xenophon, Aeschylus, Plutarch, 
Carlyle, Wordsworth anything if not mere 
literature ? " Laugh at this who will, but these 
were my idols, and they wer^ all mere literature. 
To disparage literature was to attempt to be- 
little them, and although 1 think I had learned 
by that time that nobody can truly dishonor any- 
body or anything but himself; that if one can- 
not see the beauties of a beautiful thing it is he 
who suffers, not those who are aware of those 
beauties; and that beauty is not affected by 
that blindness, still my frame of mind was more 
like that of the Greek who, though feeling that 
his unjust enemy would certainly be punished 
sooner or later, trembled lest he should not be 
there to see it, than it was like that of the more 
advanced stage, which realizes the loveliness 
of turning the other cheek. 

But since those youthful days I have changed 
my ideas regarding mere literature. Between 
mere literature and literature there appears to 
me to be a difference, a difference that is vital 
and vast. While the first may be a beautiful 
writing, it is nothing more; but the other is a 
beautiful writing and something else, a some- 
thing else which I formerly confounded with 
the writing, not seeing that it had a separate 
and greater existence, or that it might have a 
separate and greater existence of its own. And 
this something else bears to the writing a rela- 
tion analagous to that of beauty to the beauti- 
ful thing, of virtue to the apparently virtuous 
act, of, in short, soul to form. A man may be 
filled with beauty and with the love of it, and 
yet never paint a beautiful picture, may be un- 
able to paint any kind of a picture at all, while 
one whose notions of beauty in general are in- 
ferior to his may paint very well. So the 
virtuous man may be unable to act a given vir- 
tuous part — as, if he is poor, to give to the 
needy — which the unvirtuous, who happens to 
be rich, may do easily. And which is the 
greater — to be virtuous, or to seem, not be. 
ing so ; to feel beauty, or to paint, not feeling 

it? 

It had been a black and monstrous mystery 
to me that so many writers, painters, sculptors, 
composers, statesmen, and orators, lofty ge- 
niuses dwelling in the most refined and beauti- 
ful atmospheres, apparently, who from their 



works seemed to be overflowing with soul- 
beauty, were yet capable of actions which one 
would think possible only to the lowest. At 
first I tried to find a satisfactory way out by 
doubting or flatly denying the facts. Every- 
body knows that to raise one*s head above the 
dead level of mediocrity in any direction is to 
become a glittering target for both above and 
below, both before and behind, as well as for 
the enemies of one's own house, and it was 
easier for me to believe, for instance, that St. 
Pierre had been slandered than that the an- 
thor of the immortal " Paul and Virginia " 
could be guilty of the charges against him; 
and so with so many others. But the evidence 
grew convincing, and as it became certain that 
one might produce what the world calls great 
works, might be beautiful in person, live in the 
rarest regions of society, art, literature, and 
science, and still be what that same world 
names narrow-minded, or immoral, even crimi- 
nal, the reason why began to appear to me, as 
reasons have a way of doing when they are 
really necessary, and in its white light vanished 
all my indignation regarding mere literature. 
For that product then first began to dawn on 
me as something very much less than real 
literature — it was the picture without the 
appreciation of true beauty in the artist, or the 
observer; the act devoid of the informing vir- 
tue ; the letter minus the spirit ; a beautiful 
writing lacking the something else. I saw 
that to create mere literature a certain knack is 
required, a facility of expression in ink, that it 
is an art, an art which may be acquired, and 
quite distinct from all-round greatness of soul, 
like the ability to build good houses, write a 
beautiful hand, or dance gracefully. 

When Charles Sprague wrote : " Not many 
generations ago, where you now sit circled by 
all that exalts and embellishes civilized life, 
the rank thistle nodded in the wind and the 
wild fox dug his hole unscared,^* he gave us a 
good example of fine writing only, of mere lit- 
erature. Emerson in the following furnishes 
the writing and the something else, furnishes 
literature: "God screens us evermore from 
premature ideas. Our eyes are holden that we 
cannot see things that stare us in the face un- 
til the hour arrives that the mind is ripened. 
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Then we behold them, and the time that we 
saw them not is like a dream.** 

It is plain enough that mere literature is a 
•beautiful casket with no jewels within, a pretty 
rose made of colored paper, a lovely body in- 
animate, a lot of fine phrases and periods and 
nothing said. It is a toy, a relaxation, a pleas- 
ure. The smallest soul can produce it if only 
the knack is present, the greatest cannot if the 
knack is lacking. Given the soul and the 
knack, the spirit and the letter, the something 
else and the writing, immortal truth and the 
art of putting it, then Homer, Dante, Shakes* 
peare, Emerson, — in short, literature! 

But this is not all. While it is evident that, 
on the one hand, many lofty sentiments may be 
engagingly expressed in writing by one who 
has the knack and not the soul, by one who 
does not feel or believe or understand all he 
writes, — witness Pope in the "Essay on Man," 
— on the other hand it is quite as plain that 
not only may the great soul fail now and then 
to clothe itself adequately in words, — we are 
told that even Homer sometimes nods, — but 
that the small soul may be great in a given 
direction, and the great small. Here seem to 
be reasons enough why we should not feel as- 
tonished to read almost any kind of sentiment 
• written by almosf any kind of man. Further, 
some of the greatest souls may be disinclined 
or unable to express themselves in literary form 
at all, their inward beauty flowing outward in 
other channels. " Much of the wisdom of the 
world is not wisdom, and the most illuminated 
class of men are, no doubt, superior to literary 
fame, and are not writers," Emersonjthought. 
Although I see no reason why they should not 
express themselves in this as well as any{other 
way, if the ability is there, caring for the some- 
thing else and not for fame, wishing to exercise 
the power within them and not weakly to bid 
for the applause of men, still, it is clear from 
all this that " mere literature " is not literature, 
that it is a thing apart from anygreatness in the 
producer, except in the direction of literary art. 
One may have the highest ideas about some 
things and the lowest about others, for high 
and low are only relative, and depend even 
more largely than is readily acknowledged upon 
custom, education, environment, time stand- 



ards ; so that what seems high and good to one 
person or age seems low and evil to another. 
Machiavelli was a good man by all standards, 
in his motives and habits, yet he thought it 
necessary in his age and with his people to 
hold that the end justifies the means ; for in nO 
other way, according to his lights, could good 
morals and a stable government be preserved. 
Some good people think war good, and a high 
calling, in view of the end, while others declare 
it unconditionally low and evil. One lady of 
an epicurean French court held that all so- 
called moral people were hypocrites, and worse 
than the immoral, that they were in reality only 
those of the immoral who had not yet been 
found out. And this lady who, from such sen. 
timents as this, would hardly be supposed to 
possess a great soul, wrote the loftiest truths 
very entertainingly. 

In the light of the principle here disclosed, 
it would seem that no lover of pure letters need 
take offence at the term " mere literature," any 
more than the painter need deprecate " mere 
art," the lawyer "mere law,'* or the merchant 
"mere business'*; for "mere literature,*' 
though it is a beautiful thing, is not real lit- 
erature. When one expresses an immortal 
truth engagingly in writing, that is literature ; 
but to succeed in producing only the engaging 
writing, without the immortal truth, is a differ- 
ent matter. That is mere literature. 

Therefore, and lastly, if, as is sometimes 
charged against them, scientists employ the 
term "mere literature " in quite another sense 
from that given here ; if they let fly the allu- 
sion as a kind of arrow of reproach, or slight, 
at the expression of an immortal, idea) truth, 
as distinguished from a concrete fact — well, 
then, who sweats, the sun or Heracles .'* The 
day comes when such a scientist sees that he 
has been attacking, vainly, the very source of 
his own existence as a thinking being, the very 
source to prove which is the only reason for 
the existence of any of his so highly valued 
facts, the source without which he would be 
nothing ; and that it is he himself who in the 
mean time has been producing very good 
samples of the real Simon Pure mere litera- 
ture in the stating of his facts. Thus wisdom 
works her revenges, and scorn returns home* 
Boston. Mass. Herbert Witithrop IlsUy, 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

**» 

A suitable topic for a literary article of cur- 
rent interest just now would be "The Vogue 
of Clinton Scollard." A magazine published 
now without Mr. Scollard's name in the table 
of contents is distinctly out of fashion. Just 
how Mr. Scollard can write so much pleas- 
ing rhyme, and, more remarkable still, just 
how he gets editors of all classes to accept it. 



nobody has yet discovered, and the subject 
certainly is worthy of close investigation. 
One well-known New England poet used to 
make it his rule to write at least three poems 
every day. Many of them, of course, were 
not up to the standard of his ideal, but he did 
his best with each, neglecting no pains to 
make it as good as possible, and he used to 
find at the end of the year that he had pro- 
duced an astonishingly large number of good 
manuscripts. Maybe Mr. Scollard in years 
past has pursued this plan, and, going a step 
further, has persistently offered his manu- 
scripts to editors. In that case there would 
naturally be an accumulation of Scollard poems 
in editorial offices, and the present universal 
publication of them would naturally be ac- 
counted for. At all events Mr. Scollard now is 
a man much envied by brother poets, and if 
plentiful publication increases fame, the fre- 
quency of the appearance of his name in the 
contents tables and the consequent prosperity 
of his bank account are both likely to increase. 






Philip Hale, in the Bostonyournafy shows 
clearly why a singular verb is used with a col- 
lective noun. Somebody asked him if the sen- 
tence, "The audience are requested," is right. 
In reply he says: "There is an audience. 
There are audiences. An audience is re- 
quested. Audiences are requested." 






Whenever Dr. Holmes received a complimen- 
tary copy of a book from its self-satisfied author, 
he used to make haste to write his acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of the volume, thank- 
ing the author for sending it and saying: "I 
anticipate the very greatest pleasure in read- 
ing it. " That saved him from the necessity 
of expressing his opinion of it later on. Dis- 
raeli was not so diplomatic. He once wrote to 
an author whose book he had received: "I 
thank you for the book you sent me, and will 
lose no time in reading it. " 



«** 



Some evidence that literary ability is inheri* 
ted is given by the June St. Nicholas^ which 
has contributions from Ethel Parton, daughter 
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of James Parton ; Rosalind Richards, daughter 
of Laura E. Richards ; Clarence Edwin Booth 
Grossman, grandson of Edwin Booth; and 
Ellen Biddle Shipman, daughter of Louis Evan 
Shipman. 



* » 



Who is the greatest American poet ? 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson in a recent 
address at Swarthmore put Whittierand Long- 
fellow above the rest, but not everybody will 
agree with liim. Somebody says that the 
names which almost unconsciously come to 
one who is about to name representative 
American poets are Longfellow, Whittier, 
Bryant, Lowell, Emerson, Holmes and Poe, all, 
by the way, born in New England. The 
names of Aldrich — also a New Englander — 
Whitman, Gilder, Hayne, and Lanier might 
well be added to the list. But which of all 
these, or what other, is the poet of first rank? 

w. H. H. 
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Mackerel Very Plenty. — 
Boston Tramcript headline. 



Mackerel Very Numerous. 



A will was brought to be 
photographed, because it 
stated something about car- 
rying out secret instructions. 
There was none. — New York 
Sun. 



A will was brought to be 
photographed, because it 
stated something about car- 
rying out secret instructions. 
There were none. 



They set about persuading 
him to make a short stop 
here. — New York ^Yorld. 



They set about persuading 
him to make a short stay 
here. 



THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NOVEL. 



Evolutionists explain the past by means of 
laws operative in the present, deducing from 
survivals what general conditions once were ; 
and, in a like manner, we may infer, broadly, 
of course, the future of society, and correla- 
tively, its art. The developed future is 
always predicted in the struggling embryos of 
the present. In the world of to-day are the 
swelling acorns of future forecasts. 

Fiction already commands the present in 
the form of the novel of manners. It outranks 
verse and the drama as a medium of expression. 
It is so flexible, and admits of so many points 
of view, and comprehends so much of the 
allied arts, that it has come to be the most 
authoritative form of expression in the chief 



cities of Europe. At its best, it is an almost 
unequaled means of enlightenment, and, in my 
judgment, it will continue to exercise this 
great power. It will remain to occupy a high 
seat in the synagogue, with the drama on its 
right and with poetry on its left. 

No other medium of expression, save the 
drama, is so sensitive to change of taste as the 
novel. Change is sure, — what will it be? I 
like to employ, at this point, a sentence from 
Whitman, who said : " All that the past was 
not, the future will be. " If the past was bond, 
the future will be free. If the past was aristo- 
cratic, the future will be for the people. If the 
past ignored and trampled upon the rights of 
women and children, the future will respect 
and cherish them, and fiction will eiKkbody 
these changes. If the present is plutocratic, 
filled with conscienceless greed and lust of 
power, the future will be contented and hum- 
ble, and of good-fellowship. If the past was 
filled with the history of a few titled personali- 
ties riding high on the shoulders of toiling, 
nameless thousands, then the future must be 
the day of high average personality and the 
powerful working of comrades, equals before 
nature and in the eyes of the lawgiver, and 
fiction will celebrate this life together with its 
sister, poesy. 

One of the central elements of unchanging 
power in every great literature is sincerity, — 
and this simple basic principle leads to con- 
temporaneousness. The great writers of the 
past did not consciously write "for all time " 
or even for the future. They wrote of those 
things which interested them most. They 
believed in what they were doing, and did it 
as well as possible, — and, broadly speaking, 
their work is of their time. 

The fiction of the future, in my judgmenti 
will be mainly contemporaneous study of life 
as it adapts itself to a changing environment. 
If it is admirable, it will be sincere, and if it 
is sincere, it will be contemporaneous. 

"All original art, " says Mark Twain, " is 
self-regulative. It does not imitate, does not 
follow models. It stands before life and re- 
flects life, and is accountable to life and con- 
science only. " The best fiction of the new 
century, like that of the old, must be original, — 
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must not be founded on models. If the fiction 
of the past was largely occupied with themes 
of lust and greed of war, the novelist of the 
future will vastly modify them, or eschew 
them altogether. 

The fiction of the past twenty years has 
come to deal even more intimately with men 
and women, and we may safely conclude that 
this will continue. The individual will count 
for more, the type for less. As Vdron puts it, 
" We care no longer for gods and heroes; we 
care for men. " This is especially to be seen 
in biography. We are demanding to know the 
man, Lincoln, the true Grant, the real Wash- 
ington. Even in the romantic novel, the hero 
is required to have a peculiarity or two, to 
difiEerentiate him from others. 

I think I am safe in saying that the fiction of 
the future will show more humor and sympathy 
while losing nothing of genuine power. It 
will delineate the thousand-fold minute adjust- 
ments of our complex civilization to its ever- 
changing environment. It will be simpler in 
method than the novel of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and subtler, with less passion and a finer 
art. It will put its teaching and its criticism 
into general efiEects, rather than into epigrams. 

It will exemplify rather than preach. This 
will change the form. Perhaps it will ap- 
proach the drama in that its characters will 
come out from the background in very high 
relief. Even the so-called historical novel will 
reflect, not the past, but the life and tastes of 
the writer and his readers. 

Thus it appears that the fiction of the twen- 
tieth century is forecast in the fiction of the 
present. — Hamlin Garland^ in Success. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Elsa Barker, whose poem, " A Maiden," was 
printed in the May Century, has attracted con- 
siderable attention during the last year by the 
publication in the ^»/ar/ ^^Z and other maga- 
zines of numerous fragments from a quatrain- 
sequence called " The Book of Love." These 
quatrains express the real feeling of a woman 
in all the stages of a passionate love, beginning 
in ecstasy and going through doubt, jealousy, 



and despair to final renunciation and peace. 
Mrs. Barker has also contributed many other 
poems and stories to various magazines : the 
Bookman, the Cosmopolitan, Munsey^s, the 
Criterion, Frank Leslie^ s. Town Topics^ the 
Independent, etc. She has several poems now 
awaiting publication in the Century, Scrilh 
ner^s. Harper^ s, the Era, Munsey^s, and the 
Smart Set, some of which are to have full-page 
illustrations. Last year she was engaged for 
several months on a volume of Mythology* 
Legends, and Folk-Tales, known as Volume 
III. of the Success Library. This book, 
which was planned and edited by her, and writ- 
ten partly by her and partly under her direc- 
tion, attempts to give, in the limited space of 
six hundred pages, a representative collection 
of the folk-tales, fables, mythologies, and epic 
legends of the principal nations of the world. 
In the department of Mythology, for instance, 
ten distinct myth systems are explained and 
illustrated, beginning with the Hindoo and 
ending with the American Indian. Mrs. 
Barker at one time was a special writer for 
nearly all of the New York papers and the Mc- 
Clure syndicate ; but two years ago she aban- 
doned journalism for more serious work. She 
is now engaged on a poetic drama, the subject 
and title of which have not yet been announced. 
It is her intention to devote her life to lyric 
and dramatic poetry. 



Zona Gale, whose poem, " The Love Chase," 
appears in the Smart Set for June, is a native 
of Wisconsin, and was graduated from Wis- 
consin University in 1895, taking her master's 
degree in literature and philosophy two years 
later. In the mean time she did newspaper 
work in Milwaukee, on the staff of the Even- 
ing Wisconsin and the yournal. A year and 
a half ago she came to New York, and went on 
the staff of the World. Four months ago she 
left regular newspaper work to devote her- 
self to other writing, though she has done arti- 
cles since then for the Herald ^vA i\\t Sun. 
At college she was class poet. Since com- 
ing to New York, she has had verses and arti- 
cles accepted by the Bookman, the Smart Set, 
Munsefs, the Century, and Success, At pre- 
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sent she holds the position of secretary to 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. 



" Marion Gregory, " whose story, " The 
Hand of Providence, " was published in the 
Delineator for May, is the pen name of Luellen 
Cass Teters. She is well-known to the gener- 
al reading public as a contributor KoMunsey^s 
Magazine^ the Smart Set, Town Topics, Ains- 
iee^s, Gardner^s Magazine, the Chaperone, 
Dixie, the Detroit Free Press, and various 
other publications. Although an Easterner by 
birth. Miss Teters is one of the young charter 
members of the Denver Press Club, which or- 
ganization embraces leading writers of the 
West. As a very young girl, she wrote for the 
old familiar Peterson'' s Magazine, Godey^s, and 
Demoresfs, At present her work is for the cur- 
rent magazines, and she is also engrossed with 
that desideratum of all literary aspirants, a 
novel, by no means the first that has been re- 
quested of her, but the first of her extended pro- 
ductions to which she prefers to put her name. 
Miss Teters comes of a fighting, "persistent " 
«tock. She is the great-grand-niece of Lewis 
Cass, — general, statesman, and minister to 
France for successive administrations, — and 
the daughter of Colonel Wilbert Barton Teters, 
whose brilliant war record, when he fought 
against his cousin, General Robert E. Lee, is 
apart of the history of Ohio. 

Kate W. Hamilton, whose Oklahoma story, 
^»M'Hndy," appeared in the Century iox May, 
has for years contributed sketches, stories, and 
editorial work to papers and magazines too 
numerous to mention. Much of her work has 
been done for children and young people, and 
has appeared in the Youth's Companion, For- 
ward, St. Nicholas, etc. Probably the work 
most widely known is a little story, " Thanks- 
giving Ann," which has been published and 
republished as a leaflet, both in this country 
and abroad, and distributed by the hundreds 
of thousands for missionary purposes. Miss 
Hamilton has had a number of books published 
by the Presbyterian Board, the Pilgrim Press, 
and Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Among her 
latest books are '* The Kinkaid Venture," " The 
Hand with the Keys," and " The Parson's 
Proxy." Miss Hamilton comes of old New 



England stock — Scotch-Irish originally. She 
was born near Schenectady, N. Y., but has 
lived most of her life in the West, and the 
greater part of her work has been done there. 



" Frederick Walworth," who wrote the story, 
** The Baptism of the Buzzards," in Every- 
body's Magazine for May, is a lawyer prac- 
tising in the city of Chicago, and a graduate of 
Princeton, class of '97. His literary work so 
far has been confined to short stories, but he 
intends soon to try his hand at a longer piece 
of fiction. 

PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Crawford. — Most of Marion Crawford's seri- 
ous work is done in New York City, where he 
maintains a regular residence. Mr. Crawford 
is more striking than any even of his most fas- 
cinating characters, and his New York living- 
place is worthy of his unique individuality. It 
is at No. 70 Fifth Avenue, at the southwest 
corner of Thirteenth Street. With the excep- 
tion of that portion taken by the novelist, the 
building is occupied entirely for business pur- 
poses, being let in lofts or floors. Mr. Craw- 
ford took a long lease of the rear part of the 
fourth floor, and remodeled it to suit his tastes. 
He has a passion for large rooms, born of his 
life in the great Italian palaces, and in this 
respect he has indulged himself in his New 
York apartments at a rate that would make the 
average American stare. The main room is 
about sixty feet long by thirty-five feet wide, 
larger than many meeting-halls. It is an abso- 
lute impossibility to conduct ordinary conver- 
sation across this room. Its vastness is still 
further emphasized by the plainness and scanti- 
ness of the furniture. To be sure, there is 
enough in the place to fill an ordinary flat to 
overflowing, but in this huge room it is almost 
lost. The most striking object in the place is 
a monster divan, nine feet long and five or six 
feet in width. This is the novelist's bed. It 
is a peculiarity of the Crawford family that 
they never sleep in made-up beds, like other 
people. They never want to feel that they are 
really retiring for the night. They simply 
"lie down for a few moments' rest" and then 
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when they wake up again, it's the next morn- 
ing. This trait is particularly strongly devel- 
oped in Mr. Crawford, and in his Italian home 
at Sorrento he has divans, like the one in the 
New York establishment, scattered all over 
the house. Another peculiarity is that he 
never reads by the ordinary lights. His valet 
secures one of those great altar candles used 
by the Roman Catholic churches, the biggest 
to be had. This candle is cut into short 
lengths, one of which is placed at the head of 
the bed. It gives a beautiful soft, yellow 
light which the novelist declares is better for 
reading than anything else in the world. 

Mr. Crawford always comes to America late 
in September or early in October, and settles 
down in his Fifth Avenue quarters until the 
latter part of January or early February. For 
six days in the week he works in the big room 
of which I have spoken, at a large desk that 
stands near one of the several windows that 
face Thirteenth Street. On Sunday he never 
touches a pen ; but from Monday morning until 
Saturday night he gets at his desk before 
eight o'clock in the morning and works until 
noon. Up to this time he has eaten little or 
nothing— a cup of coffee and a roll, or perhaps 
a soft-boiled egg. At noon he goes to a near- 
by French restaurant for his dijeiiner. It is a 
real dejeuner, not a luncheon, and constitutes 
his main meal. 

It is doubtful whether there is any other liv- 
ing person who can produce quite so much 
first-class "copy" as Mr. Crawford. It is an 
ordinary thing for him to write five thousand 
words in a day, and he really "writes " it. He 
tried dictating several times, but somehow 
could never make any headway. His "copy" 
is a work of art, but very unpopular with the 
printing fraternity. He writes a beautiful, 
clean, copperplate hand, and when he starts 
out his letters are of a very good size and as legi- 
ble as typewriting. But as he proceeds the 
letters grow smaller and smaller, until finally 
they are not much larger than a pin head. 
Some conception of the minuteness of his 
writing may be had when it is stated that his 
copy will generally run 1,750 words to a page. 

Mr. Crawford generally writes a complete 
novel of one hundred and fifty thousand words 



or more during his New York stay. At his 
Italian home in Sorrento Mr. Crawford does 
comparatively little work. There he devotes 
most of his time to his four children, two boys 
and two girls, none of whom has ever been to 
America. Mrs. Crawford, who belongs to an 
old American family, comes across with her 
husband once every two or three years, but 
rarely makes a long stay. For working pur- 
poses in Italy Mr. Crawford some time ago 
leased an ancient watch-tower on the Calabrian 
coast. It is two days' sail from Sorrento, but 
entirely out of the track of travel. The only 
thing there is to it is a dungeon with a keep 
above. It stands on a rocky little islet, facing 
a tiny rock-bound harbor. The novelist has 
fitted up the keep in a scanty fashion, and here 
he settles down for weeks at a time, writing 
steadily, his chair facing the broad, blue Medi- 
terranean. During his residence here he is 
compelled to live on fish and eggs, which his 
sailors secure on the main coast. The sailors 
are present because Mr. Crawford always 
makes the trip on his own yacht, a staunch 
schooner, sixty feet long, built in America. 

Mr. Crawford sailed this schooner across 
the Atlantic. He is a master mariner, holding 
a Captain's license, and always when afioat 
serves as one of the regular crew, taking his 
turn at the watches. — Saturday Evening Post. 

Deland. — Margaret Deland says: "It is 
my habit to sit down at my desk about 9 
o'clock in the morning, whether I feel like it 
or not, and work, if I can, until half-past 12 or 
I. Sometimes, of course, one has a distinct 
disinclination for work, but I believe that the 
habit of industry is, to a great extent, the crea- 
tor of inclination." 

Harte. — And now we are told that Bret 
Harte wrote the fine story of "Thankful Blos- 
som " in a night. But there's nothing very 
surprising about that. Your true writer lives 
out his story — its smiles, its tears, and all — 
long before he puts pen to paper. The writing 
of it is an easy matter. — Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, 

Harte. — In the course of a long life I have 
known many writers, and I have never known 
another so fastidious and so laborious as Bret 
Harte. His writing materials, the light and. 
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heat, and even the adjustment of the furniture 
of the writing-room, must be as he desired ; 
otherwise he could not go on with his work. 
Even when his environment was all that he 
could wish, there were times when the divine 
afflatus would not come, and the day's work 
must be abandoned. My editorial rooms 
in San Francisco were not far from his se- 
cluded den ; and often, if he opened my door 
late in the afternoon, with a peculiar cloud on 
his face, I knew that he had come to wait for 
me to go to dinner with him, having given up 
the impossible task of writing when the mood 
was not on him. •' It*s no use. Brooks," he 
would say. ** Everything goes wrong; I cannot 
write a line! Let's have an early dinner at 
Martini's." As soon as I was ready, we would 
go merrily off to dine together, and, having re- 
covered his equanimity, he would stick to his 
desk through the later hours of the night, slow- 
ly forging those masterpieces which cost him 
so dearly. 

Harte was reticent concerning his work 
while it was in progress. He never let the 
air in upon his story or his verses. Once, in- 
deed, he asked me to help him in a calculation 
to ascertain how long a half sack of flour and 
six pounds of side-meat would last a given 
number of persons. This was the amount of 
provisions he had allowed his outcasts of 
Poker Flat, and he wanted to know how long 
the snow-bound scapegoats could live on that 
supply. — Noah Brooks^ in the New York 
Times Saturday Review, 

Longfellow. — The two largest sums ever 
paid to Longfellow for single poems were 
$3,000 for ** The Hanging of the Crane, " 
which amount he received from Robert Bonner 
in 1874, and $1,000 for the poem '• Keramos, " 
which he received from Harper & Bros, in 
1877 for its publication in Harper's Magazine. 
— New York Tribune, 

Montepin. — Xavier de Montdpin, the emi- 
nent French novelist who died lately, had, like 
most of his craft, experienced hard times at 
the beginning of his eventually very success- 
ful career. To one experience he always re- 
ferred with particular zest. On concluding a 
long and elaborate tale of adventure he took it. 



full of hope, to a publisher, who promptly de 
clined it on even the most advantageous terms, 
to the writer's poignant mortification. Twenty 
years afterward this identical publisher be- 
sought at his hands a sensational story — one 
of those serials which were the delight of 
grisettes — offering any price within reason. 
** Well, "said de Montepin, '* I will oblige you, 
but my terms must be somewhat heavy, I want 
^4,000." After many protests it was paid. In 
telling the story, de Montepin added : '• The 
best of the business was that it was the very 
same story which he had previously rejected, 
and which I had in various directions endeav- 
ored in vain to dispose of." — London Chronicle, 

Pemberton. — Max Pemberton has a very 
individual way of writing his novels. He 
first writes out the story himself, using many 
contractions and abbreviations. This manu" 
script he reads to a typist, who leaves very wide 
margins between the lines of the transcription. 
Mr. Pemberton then goes through it again, al- 
tering, deleting, and adding, and then has a 
clean typewritten copy prepared for his printer. 
Even then he is not content. He habitually 
makes many alterations in proof while his 
stories are appearing serially, and often consid- 
erably revises them before they appear in 
final book form. Mr. Pemberton, as a rule, 
writes two stories, each about eighty thousand 
words in length, every year. The output is 
not excessive. The modern author is often 
accused of undue industry by persons who for- 
get that nowadays novels are less then a quar- 
ter the length of •• Vanity Fair " or *• David 
Copperfield." — London Mail, 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Quide to Journalism. — For the benefit of 
those who desire to become facile and fluent 
writers of news we give the following hints : — 

When a woman goes on the stage, she 
should be described as *'a prominent and 
popular leader of the younger society set." 

When a woman horsewhips somebody, she 
should be referred to as " a prominent figure in 
society." 

When a woman elopes, she should be men- 
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tioned as "a favorite in the best society for 
years." 

When a woman writes a novel that goes into 
the 40th edition, she should be identified as 

"a leader of the exclusive set in ville*s 

400." 

When a woman is arrested for kleptomania, 
do not forget to write that "she has been for 
years a leader of society." 

When a woman shoots somebody, describe 
her as "a vivacious and charming member of 
the hunting set." 

When a woman is rescued from a burning 
building, say that "she is receiving the con- 
gratulations of her friends in the select circle 
of society in which she is a favorite." 

When a woman joins the " Florodora" sex- 
tet, announce that she is "one of town's 

social favorites." 

When a woman kidnaps her children, state 
that "she is a social arbiter in this place." 

When a woman sues for divorce, always de- 
scribe her as " the well-known and beautiful 
leader of society." — Boston Herald, 

Qualities Needed by Newspaper Men. — 
The New York Sun says of the late Amos J. 
Cummings, who worked on that paper for more 
than thirty years, that he had in the highest 
degree the journalist's talent. The Sun also 
credits him with a healthy sense of humor, a 
searching insight into the men he went among 
and the things he saw, an admirable and pretty 
catholic earnestness in acquiring knowledge, a 
zest for the hunt for news that was of the 
keenest and tireless, and a rapid, graphic im- 
aginative and totally unaffected manner of 
writing which made him one of the most noted 
newspaper writers of his time. Here is a de- 
scription of journalistic talent that may well 
serve as a goal for any young newspaper man's 
ambition. — Boston Herald. 

Literary Don'ts. — Don't tell the editor what 
your family or friends or Iherary acquain- 
tances say of your manuscript. 

Don't urge the editor to buy your manu- 
script because you need the money to help you 
in contributing to the support of your family or 
in making your way through college. 

Don't assume a jaunty, sarcastic, or insistent 



tone with the editor. Don't coyly ask him to 
" permit this literary dove to nest in your 
olive-tree or else return it to the ark at the 
above address." 

Don't try to temper the severity of his judg- 
ment by sending him pressed flowers with 
your manuscript, or to impress him with your 
literary power and experience by telling him 
that you "write on the spur of the momen* 
and never correct." 

Bear in mind, in short, that the best way to 
submit a manuscript is simply to submit it, and 
let it speak for itself. — Franklin B. Wiley, 
in the Ladies ' Home yournal. 

The Work of the Manuscript Reader. — 
"How many Readers does the average pub- 
lishing house employ? " 

" About a dozen." 

" And through what process does a manu- 
script — say the manuscript of a novel — go 
from the time of its receipt to the time of its 
rejection or acceptance ? " 

" Well, on its arrival it is entered in a book 
and given a number. Then it is roughly ex- 
amined and if it be illiterate it is returned at 
once to its author, with our polite printed slip 
of rejection. But modern manuscripts are 
rarely illiterate; in this age everybody can 
write ; and practically everything submitted to 
us has some degree of good in it and shows 
some signs of skill. 

"When a manuscript looks promising, it gets 
eight or nine readings. We wish to know what 
different minds think of it. They always think 
different things, and the chapter that one 
reader praises another denounces in strong 
terms. But out of all that jumble of contra- 
dictory opinions the publisher manages, some- 
how, to hit on what he believes to be the right 
course, and this he takes, either accepting or 
rejecting the work, to find not infrequently 
that his right course has been the wrong one, 
after all. 

" That is nothing, though. Every publisher 
and every Reader, habitually makes grave mis- 
takes. Their reputations are smirched and 
blorted over the rejection of I don't know how 
many manuscripts that later on have made 
great hits, like * David Harum ' or * The Crisis ' 
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or *Trilby.' I said the other day to a young 
woman whose book we are bringing out: — 

" * Your work has just one element of weak- 
ness ; it hasn't been rejected by enough pub- 
lishers.* 

" * Helen's Babies ' had 21 rejections. * Eben 
Holden ' had 37. * David Harum ' had 42. 

* Uncle Tom's Cabin ' had 14. The latest suc- 
cess of a local writer, * In Search of 

* Ma'm'selle,' by George Gibbs, was rejected 
six or seven times." — New York Sun. 

Collaboration. — Walter Besant's final views 
on the subject of literary partnerships are 
given in his just-published " Autobiography " 
as follows : — 

" If I were asked for my opinion as to col- 
laboration in fiction, it would be decidedly 
against it. I say this without the least desire 
to depreciate the literary ability of my friend 
and collaborateur [James Rice]. The ar- 
rangement lasted for ten years, and resulted in 
as many successful novels. I only mean that, 
after all, an artist must necessarily stand 
alone. If two men work together, the result 
must inevitably bear the appearance of one 
man's work ; the style must be the same 
throughout ; the two men must be rolled into 
one; each must be loyal to the other; neither 
can be held responsible for plot, incident, 
character, or dialogue. There will come a 
time when both men fret under the condition ; 
when each desires, but is not able, to enjoy 
the reputation of his own good work; and 
feels, with a jealousy natural to an artist, irri- 
tated by the loss of half of himself sCnd ready 
to accept the responsibility of failure in order 
to make sure of the meed of success. Now 
that Rice is dead, it is impossible for me to 
lay hands upon any passage or page and to 
say, *This belongs to Rice — this is mine.'" 

Hints to Fiction Writers. — Among the 
things said by Gilbert Parker about the art of 
fiction in a recent address to the Sesame Club 
in London were these : — 

A man must know truth to write a fable. 

Fiction can be learned, but cannot be 
taught. 

No great writer has ever had the idea of 
founding a " school " of this or that — of ideal- 
ism or symbolism or romanticism or realism. 



Really great men have little time for pro- 
mulgating theories; they get hold of a few 
principles and by these they live. 

In the art of fiction the individual is thrown 
on his own innate talent. 

Love and fighting are not necessarily ro- 
mance; nor are soup kitchens and divorce 
courts necessarily realism. 

In the very first chapter of the book the 
note must be struck which shall recur through- 
out the book like the motif in an opera. 

There is only one test for a novel ; that it 
be first and before all a well-constructed story; 
that it deal ' sincerely with human life and 
character ; that it be eloquent of feeling ; that 
it have insight and revelation; that it pre- 
serve idiosyncrasy ; but, before all, that it be 
wholesome. 

The Book It Pays to Write. — Mr. Heine- 
mann, the publisher, having been asked by 
William Archer what sort of novel commands 
the largest and steadiest sale, answered: 
"Without doubt, the story — the well-told 
story. From the point of view of enduring 
popularity, give me the writer who can *spin a 
good yarn.' Look, for instance, at the steady 
vogue of Miss Braddon. The smart society 
novel and the moral or religious tract may 
set people talking for a month or so and have 
a large sale, but they very soon drop out and 
are forgotten." — New York Evening Sun, 

Plain Literature the Best. — 'I suppose one 
comes to like plain literature as he comes to 
like plain clothes, plain manners, simple living. 
What grows with . us is the taste for the 
genuine, the real. The less a writer's style 
takes thought of itself, the better we like it. 
The less his dress, his equipage, his house 
concern themselves about appearances, the 
more we are pleased with them. Let the pur- 
pose be entirely serious, and let the serious- 
ness be pushed till it suggests the heroic ; that 
is what we crave as we grow older and tire of 
the vanities and shams of the world. — yohn 
Burroughs^ in the Century. 

Does Dictation Cause Diffuseness ? — Some 
illuminating testimony on the question as to 
what extent conciseness is sacrified by writers 
who resort to the modern practice of dictation, 
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instead of using their pens, is furnished in 
Herbert Spencer's latest book. " Up to i860, " 
says Mr. Spencer, *• my books and review arti- 
cles were written. Since then they have been 
dictated. There is a prevailing belief that 
dictation is apt to cause diffuseness, and 
I think the belief is well founded. It was 
once remarked to me by two good judges — 
the Leweses — that the style of ' Social Statics * 
is better than the style of my later works; as- 
suming this opinion to be true, the contrast 
may, I think, be ascribed to the deteriorating 
effect of dictation. A recent experience 
strengthens me in this conclusion. When fin- 
ally revising * First Principles,' which was 
dictated, the cutting out of superfluous words, 
clauses, Sientences, and sometimes paragraphs 
had the effect of abridging the work by fifty 
pages — about one-tenth. " — Boston Herald, 

Novelists and Women's Clothes. — Guy de 
Maupassant made it a rule never to enter into 
details in describing a lady's dress, and for two 
good reasons — he had not the special knowl- 
edge of a dressmaker and there is nothing that 
so quickly grows old-fashioned as a fashion- 
able dress. In dealing with that of one of his 
heroines, he wrote in this wise : — 

•* I say, what a fine appearance you make to- 
day! What chic!" 

"That is because lam in a new dress. I 
am glad you think it nice. " 

" Charming. A beautiful harmony. It must 
be said that the sense of delicate shades is now 
cultivated." And then, going around her, he 
drew out the silk and arranged the folds to fall 
more gracefully. "It is a perfect fit, "he 
said, " and in all respects just right. And ifis 
so becoming to you. " 

This description might do for any century, 
as it bears no date. A detailed description in 
its place would now be like old photos that are 
forgotten in family albums. 

Mme. Faure Fevrier, in writing about the 
use masculine novelists make of fashion gaz- 
ettes and the mistakes into which some of 
them fall, charges Paul Bourget with having 
described in "Mensonge" a fashionable 
beauty as wearing a black satin corset. Ana- 
tole France gives his Lys Rouge a gold-em- 
broidered red cape and a maize yellow gown. 



Another famous novel writer speaks of "the 
zephyr softly stirring the flexible stuff of 
Mme. Ely's red blouse and the wide ends of 
her black cravat of mousseline de soie, which 
matched with the great black and white 
squares of her plaid skirt." The cravat ends, 
to have matched, should have been a black and 
white check or smaller plaid. The young lady 
with her. Miss Florence Marsh, "wore on her 
thick auburn hair a round black velvet hat, 
and under the too high feathers a cache peigne 
in artificial orchids." 

Did any milliner ever hear of such heresy.'* 
Orchids in their capriciousness defy the art of 
the fleuriste, and feathers do not go with flow- 
ers. One can choose either, but not both to- 
gether. Paul Hervieu is not more felicitous 
in "Flirt, " when he describes a lady reputed 
for her good style as walking in the Avenue 
Kleber in a jaunty shooting costume. Marcel 
Prevost puts his foot in it when he dresses 
Mile. Rouvre in a gown of embroidered green 
velvet, though he wishes to give the impres- 
sion that she is simply and modestly attired as 
becomes a somewhat prim petite bourgeoise. 
Homer gives a few words of description which 
have sunk into the memory of every generation 
since his time: "Troy's proud dames, whose 
garments swept the ground. " He does not 
attempt to sketch the attire of Helen or An- 
dromache, who, we now know, wore conical 
caps over which was placed a wide, long piece 
of light stuff that served as veil or mantle. 
Theophile Gautier, I remember, describes a 
white satin dress trimmed with swansdown, 
which is lighter than feathers, as being " bor- 
dered with white fur." On his attention being 
called to the mistake, he remarked that ladies' 
dresses were fearfully and wonderfully made 
in defiance of all reason, and that in future he 
would take care not to meddle with them. — 
Paris Letter in London Daily Mail, 

Refusal to Write for Periodicals. — It is 
said that Thomas Hardy has refused a large 
offer for the serial publication of a new novel 
on which he is putting the finishing touches. 
Mr. Hardy further declares that in the future 
he will not write for the magazines, regardless of 
the remuneration. In this respect the Wessex 
novelist is following along a hard and fast rule 
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formulated b,y Robert Browning. Browning once 
refused an offer of $i,ooo from a Boston paper 
for a poem of two stanzas, and another time he 
refused five times that sum from an American 
magazine that was ambitious to include his 
name in its table of contents. "If I could 
write that way, " Mr. Browning once said, " I 
might consider such tempting offers, but I 
simply can't. An English magazine offered 
me a large price, which I refused, and then a 
still larger, which I again refused. Then they 
sent me a blank check, and asked me to fill it 
out to my own satisfaction. But I returned 
that also. I cannot bring myself to write for 
periodicals. If I publish a book, and people 
choose to buy it, that proves they want to read 
my work. But to have them turn over the pages 
of a magazine and find me — that is to be an un- 
invited guest. My wife liked it. She liked to 
be with the others; but I have steadfastly re- 
fused that kind of thing." — Rochester Post- 
Express, 

Are Sad Endings of Stories Unpopular ? — 
It is rumored that its sad ending is the cause 
of the comparative slackness of sale of a 
much-boomed current novel. Whether the bad 
ending is "artistic" or otherwise, the public as 
a rale does not like it, and is prone to steer 
clear of the author who cultivates the habit. 
Sir Wemyss Reid tells us that when William 
Black was writing " Madcap Violet, " he was 
beset with letters, urging and begging him to 
end the novel happily. One letter read : " Oh, 
surely the last number of Macmillan was a mis- 
take ! . . I do wish you would write an- 
other ending — or let me read the one you had 
originally written, so that I maybe quite sure 
that my persistent conviction is a true one, that 
James Drummond and Violet are still alive 
and are living happily ever afterward. Of all 
characters in fiction none have ever seemed so 
real to me as yours. " Then Black went to 
the pains of publishing a long defence of oc- 
casional bad endings. — Kennebec JournaL 
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The Newspaper Industry. Brooks Fisher. Atlantic 
(38 c. )for June. 

The Old Case of Poetry in a New Court. Francis 
B. Gummere. Atlantic {1% c.) for June. 

John Hay. Brooks Adams. Illustrated. McClure*s 
( 13 c. ) for June. 

Episodes of Journalism. Francis E. Leupp. Century 
(38 c. )for June. 

The Real James Gordon Bennett. Illustrated. Julius 
Chambers. Pearson's Magazine ( 13 c. ) for June. 

Two American Novelists. (Bret Harte and Frank 
R. Stockton.) With portraits. American Review 0/ Reviews 
(28 c.) for June. 

Victor Hugo, the Novelist. Professor Moritr Levi. 
Forum (38 c.) for June. 

Among the Constantinople Book-Shops. Henry Otis 
Dwight. Forum ( 38 c. ) for June. 

Criticism and Book-Reviewing. Brander Matthews. 
Cosmopolitan ( 13 c. ) fot May. 

William Randolph Hearst. With portrait. Arthur- 
Brisbane. Cosmopolitan ( 13 c. ) for May. 

Joseph Pulitzer. With portrait. Arthur Brisbane. Cos- 
mopolitan ( 13 c. ) for May. 

Jambs Gordon Bennett. With portrait. James Creel- 
man. Cosmopolitan (13 c.) for May. 
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Frank A. Muasey has been selected to give 
at Yale a course of lectures on " Journalism." 

John Morley is now engaged in reading the 
final proofs of his " Life of Gladstone. " 

Miss Agnes Repplier has gone to Europe 
for at least a year. She will travel in Touraine 
and Brittany this summer and in the autumn 
she will go to Italy. She will spend the win- 
ter in Rome. 

The forthcoming " Life of Longfellow, " by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in the Ameri- 
can Men of Letters Series, will be especially 
interesting on the personal side; for Mr. Hig. 
ginson, having married the niece of the first 
Mrs. Longfellow, has had access to letters 
throwing much light upon Longfellow's early 
married life. 

Mrs. Abby Perkins Cheney has secured a 
divorce from John Vance Cheney, on the 
ground of desertion. 
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Zoe Anderson Norris, whose novelette, "The 
Color of his Soul,'* was suppressed by her 
publishers, the Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
because of the threat of a suit for libel from 
a young socialist of New York, will issue 
the book herself, as she says, " at whatever 
cost, in spite of threats of suit, arrest, or incar- 



t> 



ceration. 

Some unknown philanthropist has offered 
$5,000 a year for an experimental period of 
three years to provide a traveling scholarship 
in journalism for the City of London School 
and three- fourths of the cost of classes for the 
study of newspaper work. The scholarship is 
named after the late George Steevens. The 
idea seems to have originated in Norway,where 
the state annually awards two traveling schol- 
arships to newspaper writers. 

The Black Cat for June announces the 
result of the prize competition which was ad- 
vertised in the December Writer. 

The Society of Arts and Crafts, of 14 Som- 
erset street, Boston, is issuing a small 
magazine, called Handicraft^ the first 
issue of which appeared last month. The 
editor is Arthur A. Carey, president of the 
society, with Professors Charles Eliot Norton 
and H. Langford Warren, of Harvard, as asso- 
ciate editors. The magazine is intended to be a 
means of increasing clearness of thought and 
community of sentiment among the followers 
of the arts and crafts movement, to offer an 
opportunity for public discussion of the artistic 
and economic problems involved, and to be a 
constant and definite reminder of the strong 
and wholesome principles which must neces- 
sarily underlie permanent success in genuine 
handicraft. 

Ornithology^ published monthly by Chas. K. 
Reed of Worcester, Mass., is an attractive 
illustrated magazine devoted wholly to birds. 

The Wide West is a new monthly magazine 
published in Denver. 

Pittsburg is to have a new magazine known 
as the Scribbler and Sketcher^ the contributors 
to be largely the newspaper writers of the 
city, while the illustrations are to be by local 
ai;tists. Elmer Rigdon is to edit the 
publication. 



The Architectural Record (New York) is 
now published monthly instead of quarterly. 
The scope of the magazine will be broadened 
and many departments of design related to 
architecture will be covered. 

The name of the Current Encyclopedia 
(Chicago) has been changed to the World 
To-day. It was found that the old title gave 
people the idea that the publication was a book 
and not a periodical. The date of issue is 
changed from the fifteenth to the first of each 
month. Each month hereafter the magazine 
will have about twenty pages of editorial com- 
ment on important current events, written by 
Charles H. Dennis, editor of the Chicago 
Daily News, 

The Home Magazine ( New York ), W. E. 
Rice, editor, has been merged with the Book 
Lover ( New York ), Francis P. Elliott, editor, 
and the two magazines united will be published 
under the latter name. 

The Forum Publishing Company announces 
that, beginning with the July number, the 
Forum will be published quarterly, instead of 
monthly, as heretofore. The general character 
of the magazine will be the same, and its high 
standard will be maintained, but its purposes 
will be more specifically those of a review and 
outlook. 

The Daily Telegraph Company, New York, 
which publishes the Metropolitan Magazine^ 
went into the hands of a receiver May 9. 

An article on ** Some Books to Read This 
Summer," in the Review of Reviews for June 
is illustrated with portraits of William Dean 
Howells, Hamlin Garland, James H. Canfield, 
Andrew Carnegie, Edward A. U. Valentine, 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., Archibald R. Colquhoun, 
Gertrude Atherton, Ernest Ingersoll, Samuel 
Clemens, Cyrus Townsend Brady, and Robert 
Bridges. 

Bret Harte died in London May 5, aged 
sixty-two. 

Paul Leicester Ford died in New York May 
8, aged thirty-seven. 

Edwin Laurence Godkin died at Brixham, 
England, May 20, aged seventy-one. 

"Henri Greville " (Alice Marie Celeste 
Durand ) died in Paris, May 26. 
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THE WRITER'S LEAVEN. 



A Woman who longed to write sought ad- 
vice of a Critic, one whose word was valued in 
the world of letters. 

** All that I write is weak and futile," she 
told him. "What shall I do.? What should 
go to the making of a work of art .'* " 

The Critic tried to dissuade her from her 
purpose. He pointed out the weary length of 
of the road she must travel, and the difficulties 
she would encounter by the way. He told 
also how many failed, how few succeeded, and 
he reminded her that the writer is the crea- 
ture of his mental moods, the victim of count- 
Copyright, 1902, by William H 






less vigils of despair, the master of rare 
exalted moments. 

But to all this the Woman shook her head. 
" I must write," was her unchanging answer. 

The Critic sighed and said: "Go home and 
write. I perceive you feel the goad of inspira- 
tion. But to be inspired is not enough. Of 
what use are burning thoughts and glowing 
images, if you have not command of the means 
by which fittingly to give these things expres- 
sion.'* You must study technique. Make 
yourself the slave of it and serve your master 
well. No drudgery must be too hard for 
you, no detail so small as to be slighted. In 
time you will be master, and the other shall be- 
come your servant. Go home and study 
technique. A book to be great must be well 
written." 

The Woman followed his bidding. Her 
task was long and hard, and worst of all, dis- 
tasteful; but she labored faithfully, never 
swerving from her purpose, and in time it was 
as the Critic had said — what had been drudg- 
ery became a delight. Fittingly and with 
ease she clothed her thoughts with words and 
gave them to the world. 

The critics praised her book, but the public 
did not read it. 

Sad and disheartened the Woman sought a 
Poet, one whose songs were loved and sung by 
sweethearts in the gloaming and silently in the 
heart by men and women who lay on beds of 
sickness. 

"Wherein have I failed?** she asked him. 
" What have I left undone ? " 

"Have you loved.'*" questioned the Poet. 

" No," said the Woman, " I have had no 
time." 

Then replied the Poet sternly : " Lay down 
your pen until you have loved, or better still 
have loved and lost. Tjien shall what you 
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write speak to the hearts of men, and not 
merely to their intellect. Remember that God 
made you a Woman first and a Writer after- 
ward. Love is beauty, and a book to be great 
must be beautiful." 

Once more the Woman did as she was told. 
She laid aside her work and waited for what 
seemed a long and weary time until at last 
Love came and illumined her life; then she 
'* took up her pen once more, and that which she 
wrote was beautiful. Trembling she gave an- 
other book to the world and waited for the 
verdict. 

It came at once. Men clamored for her 
book, read, praised, and straightway forgot it. 
Its fame was as the fame of a meteor or a 
comet, brilliant, brief. 

"The Poet told me but part of the secret," 
the Woman cried in the bitterness of her dis- 
appointment. " It was not love alone that my 
work lacked. What is it that must go to the 
making of a book that shall endure .'* " 

A voice within her answered: "It is char- 
acter." 

"But," cried the Writer, "surely I have 
that. I am a good woman, and believe in 
God. I have been an obedient daughter, a 
faithful wife, a tender mother. I try to follow 
the Golden Rule and to keep my heart cleansed 



of evil thoughts. If character consists not in 
these things, wherein do I fall short?" 

The Woman asked her question, but knew 
no answer until suddenly on a day temptation 
came to her who had always believed herself 
beyond the reach of it. 

Shocked and startled, the Woman struggled, 
stumbled, struggled up again, and very nearly 
fell. Thus the fight waged until she had won 
what seemed to her a sorry victory, since she 
could not forget hgw near it had come to being 
just defeat. But with this she had learned to 
be content. 

For the third time the Woman took up her 
pen and wrote — a book that lived. At last 
she had found what she sought, the writer's 
leaven, the secret of all art that is enduring 
and imperishable. 

And so it happened that when a young 
writer came to her and said : " What must I 
put into my work.'*" the woman was able to 
answer readily: " Your work should be skilled, 
it should be beautiful, but if it is to be great, it 
must be good. Thus only shall what you 
write go past the minds and hearts of men, 
and touch their souls. It is what you are that 
makes or mars what you do, and so the essen. 
tial thing, the writer's leaven, is character." 
Nb^v York, n. y. Ina Brevoort Roberts, 



THE "MACHINE-MADE" IN LITERATURE. 



" A good machine-made yarn." 

Not often does an author get a glimpse of the 
real opinion of the Manuscript Reader. The 
clerk who sends back your story, with the po- 
lite, though needless, printed letter of regret, 
is very careful to shake out of the manuscript 
the slips on which the various Readers have 
scribbled their opinions anent your produc- 
tion. 

But this slip had been overlooked by the 



manuscript clerk, and the Reader's criticism, 
written crabbedly in red ink, stared at me. 
And, for a minute, it hurt! 

"A good machine-made yarn." The liter- 
ary doctrines held religiously during my cub- 
hood sometimes rise to the surface even now* 
and trouble me. Oh, the rosy ambitions and 
hopes I had when I used, in those early days, 
to send my stories off to the " exclusive " mag- 
azines of "high literary merit." They are all 
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dead now — those dreams and hopes; and 
most of the magazines in question are dead, 
too, or are stalking before this generation with 
only a semblance of life, shrouded in their 
grave clothes. 

A machine-made yarn ? Truly. The most 
successful literary worker to-day is the best 
mechanic. The new-found comet in literature, 
who mounts upward in the blaze and glory of 
a ** masterpiece" (so advertised) like a 
Fourth of July rocket, is apt to return to earth 
as ignominiously as the rocket-stick. The 
well-trained workman succeeds where the 
mechanical genius fails. 

The most delicate instrument of common 
usage is a good watch. We see a watch- 
maker's sign in every block. But the sign 
means nothing; it is only a word used to sig- 
nify the shop of a dealer in a certain class of 
goods. There are no watchmakers now. 
Every part of every watch is made by machin- 
ery, and made much better and much quicker 
than the best workman could turn it out in the 
old days. "Machine-made" applied to 
watches does not mean either badly made 
or carelesslv made. 

And can this rule be applied to literature? 
There is a certain breed of literary folk who 
will hold up their hands in holy horror at the 
suggestion. There are geniuses who have 
risen in the literary firmament and become 
fixed planets there; but they have learned the 
trade — have been taught by experience how 
to write — first. The genius who sends his 
badly arranged and blotted manuscript to the 
editor is apt to have his work unfavorably com- 
pared with the well-balanced and neatly-writ- 
ten manuscript of the professional writer of 
much less talent. 

Sometimes we hear of a " born mechanic." 
But unless that fortunate individual studies 
under a good master until he has perfected 
himself in the details of his art, he is certain to 
amount to nothing greater than a **jack of all 
trades" — a mere cobbler — rather than a 
finished workman. 

No painter becomes famous by the first 
stroke of his brush. His crude attempts «t 
form and color may show the artistic instinct, 
but only the shrewd e^e can detect in these 



daubs the untrained power behind the brush. 
It takes years of patient practice to enable 
him to paint a picture that the world will ac- 
knowledge as a work of genius. The infant 
prodigy of the music world is only stared at 
by people as they would stare at a freak in a 
dime museum. It is odd to hear a child play 
so much better than other children. But if 
lying praise does not kill the young musician's 
ambition, he will in time play worthily. 

There is no other art or trade in which the 
fallacy is held that an untrained workman can 
turn out a praiseworthy product. Genius 
without experience cuts little figure among 
honest critics. Yet there are some good peo- 
ple who believe that the outpourings of liter- 
ary genius come straight from the fountain- 
head without being "hashed" by the over- 
worked editor ! 

If genius was the only key by which the 
door of literature might be opened, ninety-nine 
out of one hundred of the writers who enter- 
tain and instruct by the pen would be looking 
for employment in other lines of business. 
Aside from the brilliant conceptions of a few 
minds that soar far above their fellows', of 
what does good literature consist.'* It is not 
merely having something worth saying and 
saying it well ? It is not "The Quick and the 
Deads" which become standards of good 
literature ; it is more likely to be the " Tom 
Brown's Schooldays." 

And to say a thing well, it is not always 
necessary to search the dictionaries for obso- 
lete or seldom-used words, or to produce in- 
volved sentences. The brief, pithy sentence 
is easier to write and more easily understood. 
It gets right at the heart of the s.ubject — and 
at the reader's heart, too. Ruskin was un- 
doubtedly a great master of English ; but if 
there is a man living who can pick up " Mod- 
ern Painters " for the first time and read the 
opening sentence with a clear understanding, 
when he gets to the period, of what he has 
read, and of what the master is driving at, 
that man should be exhibited. He is a won- 
der ! 

A man can tack up a sign outside his door 
and call himself thereon an artist, or he can ad- 
vertise himself as a musician.^ aad h^ "Cw^v. ^^- 
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cried. But where is the author who has yet 
dared hang "Professional Writer" under the 
windows of his domicile? Not that I suggest 
the necessity for such advertising; but it 
would be business-like and would be regarded 
as dignified in any other trade. The ethics of 
literature as laid down by past usage are the 
most fearful and wonderful of any in existence 
to-day. 

The highly literary critic tells us that a man 
cannot write every day and turn out anything 
worth reading. Well, why not? If practice 
makes perfect (and that comes pretty near 
being a rule without an exception) why should 
not the literary worker be able to write good 
matter, as the mechanic is able to do good 
work, on any day? The writer who waits for 
*' the spell to come o'er him" — who depends 
upon "spasms" of feeling — is simply lazy, 
that's all. " We are told that the literary 
worker should never force himself. He 
does n*t have to. The butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick-maker do that for him ! 

It is true that there must be a cause before 
every effect. The writer cannot turn out work, 
good or bad, unless there is something behind 
it. I knew a man once who started to dig a 
well on his place and he bought a mighty fine 
pump to force water through pipes into his 
kitchen. But although he got the best pump 
in the market, he could n*t get water into the 
kitchen sink. Perhaps the fact that the well 
diggers never reached the water supply may 
have had something to do with this failure ! 

The professional writer must be storing 
away material all the time, as well as using 
that already stored. You can't take some- 
thing from naught. I've heard of an amateur 
author who tried a diet of fish, because he 
was told it was good brain food. Well, I've 
always believed that the path to the average 
man's heart was through his stomach ; but it 
seems a round-about way to his brain. If you 
are going to get thought into the product of 
your pen, a little "food for thought" won't 
come amiss. When the professional writer 
is n't writing he should be reading — books or 
men. 

And when we have served our apprentice- 
ship, and have become journeymen, and the 



critics berate us for writing so much, and call 
us " hacks," the editors read our productions 
gladly, and the public, too, and both editors 
and public seem to like them. Strange^ 
isn't it ? 

Machine-made? If you like. But the term 
is not ridicule; it is praise. It means that 
the technique of the story is practically per- 
fect. An editor tells me that he desires a 
story of such a length. He has room in the 
forthcoming issue of his magazine for an ar- 
ticle of so many thousand words. Because I 
have written more stories of that particular 
length than I can remember, I know just how 
many words can be devoted to the intro- 
duction, to description, to telling conversa- 
tion, to the denouement, and to the artistic finish 
that really clinches the point of a well-written 
short story. 

If magazine editors were forced to depend 
upon the geniuses for the contents of their pub- 
lications, there would very, very few magazines 
on the market to day. In the field of article 
writing alone the papers which attract the 
most attention and are the most valuable are 
nearly all written to order, and the authors are 
nearly all editorial writers or literary hacks. 
And the rule applies to magazine fiction, too. 

Rapid work need not be poor work. When 
a workman has become skilled in his trade, he 
is naturally able to produce far more rapidly 
than in the days of his apprenticeship. There 
seems to be a belief held by literary folk of the 
old school that a story must be wooden and 
badly-written if a man sits down at his type- 
writer and rattles it off " right out of his head." 
We ^aze with awe upon the blotted and inter- 
lined manuscript of some of the master crafts- 
men of other days ; but if the typewriter had 
been a reality in their time, they would have 
learned to write more carefully and would 
have saved time and money in turning out at 
first writing a manuscript which they would 
not be ashamed to offer to an editor. 

It is an undeniable fact that in my earlier 
experience I believed that every word of a 
story as first evolved must be scribbled upon 
the page in a hand that nobody but myself 
could read, and the manuscript then corrected 
and copied on the writing machine. But I 
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was prone to write very carelessly in conse- 
quence, knowing well that I could make any 
number of corrections before the work came 
under the editor's eye. Now I place a carbon 
between two sheets of paper, run them into my 
machine, and write steadily away, reserving a 
copy myself for emergencies, and carefully 
correcting with pen and ink the one that I 
send out. And I pride myself on the neatness 
of my manuscript, too. 

Not long ago I wrote a novel of fifty thous- 
and words for a certain magazine in nine days. 
I know that the critics will declare such haste 
indecent. They will tell you, these same 
critics, that a man should toil at least two 
months over a story of that length. Yet the 
editor of the magazine in question calls this 
novel good work, and the circulation of the 
magazine itself might well make the subscrip- 



tion lists of many of the so-called highly liter- 
ary publications take on an envious emerald 
hue. 

The spirit of commercialism in author- 
ship is unmercifully decried by the few liter- 
ary folk left over from the last generation. 
Literature, they say, is no longer an art ; it 
has become a mere trade. But my humble 
opinion is that it does not belittle literature to 
catalogue it with the trades. And certainly 
the professional writer of to-day waxes fat and 
lusty, whereas the literary artist of bygone 
times starved in a garret. 

So I put the Manuscript Reader's slip care- 
fully aside, filing it among the good things 
that are said about my work rather than with 
the bad. A machine-made story ! Well, this 
is the age of machinery. I am right in line. 

Nbw York, n. y. Edward Berton. 



SISTER NOVELISTS. 



It has been remarked, in connection with 
two works of fiction — "Chanticleer" by Vio- 
lette Hall, and "A Downrenter's Son" (in 
press) by Ruth Hall, that these are the 
only sister novelists doing simultaneous and 
independent work. I have been moved to in- 
vestigate the truth of this claim, and find it a 
curious matter to see how seldom sisters have 
attempted — like Alice and Phoebe Gary, for 
example — any similiar literary work. There 
have been many parents whose children, and 
even whose grandchildren, have inherited 
something of their genius. There are numer- 
ous instances of brother writers, but, with the 
exception of the Brontes, there is a meagre 
list indeed of sister novelists. 

Since that marvelous trio, Currer, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell, one finds only Miss Fanny Mur- 
free, who put forth one book, published at a 
time when her better-known sister, "Charles 



Egbert Craddock, " had for some reason tem 
porarily retired from the field. Bessie and 
Marie Van Vorst have collaborated on one 
novel, and Ellen Fowler of England has pub- 
lished some short stories, while, in the same 
family, the author of "Isabel Carnaby"was 
expending her energy upon a succession of 
successful novels. At one time Harriet and 
Mary Prescott both wrote magazine fiction, 
bjt only the former went on to write novels as 
well. " Lucas Malet " has a sister, Rose 
Kingsley, who has done a good deal of bio- 
graphical and descriptive writing. Yet the 
fact remains that, for some fifty years, there 
have been no sister novelists at work side by 
side until Ruth and Violette Hall, who, with 
different publishers and in oddly different 
schools of fiction, are now sending forth the 
children of their imagination. 
New York, X. Y. Frances L. Hardy, 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

■ 

Referring to the charge that Edmund Ro- 
stand is guilty of plagiarism, Charles Froh- 
mann, the theatre manager, cites an illustra- 
tion of chance similarity in the case of the 
play, "The Girl I Left Behind Me." ♦* After 
the production of the drama," he says, "the 
late Archibald D. Gordon came to me in great 
excitement to say that the theme and some of 
plot had obviously been taken from a manu- 
script that he had given to me a year before. 



He had sealed the packet with wax and placed 
it in my own hands, he explained, as a precau- 
tion against any one but me getting a sight of 
it; and he had made me promise not to sub- 
mit it to my play reader, but to keep it till I 
chose to examine it myself. I brought it out 
from the safe, where it had lain untouched, and 
showed him that the seals were still unbroken* 
He was convinced that he had n't any griev* 
ance." Some inexperienced writers might 
think Mr. Gordon had a trifling grievance, 
in that Mr. Frohmann had kept his manu- 
script for a year without looking at it. 

» « 

Those who may not know Ruskin's ** Mod- 
ern Painters" by heart will doubtless be in- 
terested to see the first sentence, referred to in 
the article contributed to this number of The 
Writer by a well-known author writing under 
the pseudonym, " Edward Berton." Here it 
is: — 

If it be true, and it can scarcely be disputed, that nothing 
has been for centuries consecrated by public admiration, 
without possessing in a h>gh degree some kind of sterling ex- 
cellence, it is not because the average intellect and feeling of 
the majority of the public are competent in any way to dis- 
tinguish what is really excellent, but because all erroneous 
opinion is inconsistent, and all ungrounded opinion transitory; 
so that while the fancies and feelings which deny deserved 
honor, and award what is undue, have neither root nor strength 
sufficient to maintain consistent testimony for a length of time, 
the opinions formed on right grounds by those few who are in 
reality competent judges, being necessarily stable, communi- 
cate themselves gradually from mind to mind, descending 
lower as they extend wider, until they leaven the whole lump, 
and rule by absolute authority, even where the grounds and 
reasons for them cannot be understood. 

If it is true that the Ladies* Home yournal 
has received 20,00c manuscripts since January 
I, the obvious lesson to authors is to send their 
manuscripts to other periodicals. 

* 

The character of the Forum has been mate- 
rially altered with the change from a monthly 
to a quarterly. Instead of being made up of 
a number of articles on special topics, the July 
number consists mainly of a series of reviews 
by different writers of important currentevents, 
under the headings, American Politics, Foreign 
Affairs, Finance, Applied Science, The Ameri- 
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can Drama, Literature, Architectural Art, 
Educational Events, and Educational Re- 
search. Following these are only three special 
articles of the kind that have hitherto been 
printed in the magazine. 






The handsomest of the periodicals devoted 
to literary topics is the Book-Lover^ edited by 
W. E. Price, and formerly issued quarterly in 
San Francisco, but now published bi-monthly 
in New York. In shape it is a quarto, and its 
paper and typography both delight the eye. 
The Midsummer Holiday Number has for a 
frontispiece a facsimile reproduction in five 
colors of the first page of the Mazarin Bible, 
and its important articles include an illustrated 
paper on the Library of Congress, articles on 
" Women As Extra Illustrators," "Bookbind- 
ing for Bibliophiles," *' Forgeries in Bookbind- 
ing," "A Famous Printer : Samuel Richard- 
son," "My Favorite Novelist and His Best 
Book," by Sir Walter Besant, "In the 
Country of Laurence Sterne," and a Bret 
Harte bibliography. All lovers of books should 
be intimately acquainted with the Book-Lover. 



« 



Sometimes a writer is embarrassed, when he 
is sending the manuscript of his novel to a 
publisher by express, because the clerk asks 
him suddenly: "What is the value of this 
package?" How can he answer truly? If he 
puts his own valuation on the precious parcel, 
the express company may decline to take the 
package, through unwillingness to accept such 
a vast responsibility. If he thinks, on the 
other hand, of the difficulty he is likely to have 
in finding a publisher, or of the offer the sor- 
did publisher, in case he finds one willing to 
undertake his work, is likely to make to him, he 
feels ashamed to give the figures to the clerk. 
To value his manuscript merely at the cost of 
paper and typewriting would be manifestly 
wrong — the express car may get burned up, 
and in that case there is the opportunity of 
getting a substantial sum from the company, 
which cannot know, of course, that he has 
cannily retained a duplicate. Under these dis- 
tressing circumstances what is the perplexed 
author to do? Perhaps it will be as well for 



him to roll out roundly: '*One thousand 
dollars ! " and let it go at that. w. H. H. 



SHOULD PROPER NAMES AS AD- 
JECTIVES BE CAPITALIZED? 



After the proofreader follows his vocation a 
year or two, he is not moved by other con- 
siderations than the "Style of the OflSce." 
But at times he is agitated because he cannot 
reconcile tradition, common sense, and the 
ofiice style; and at such times it may happen 
that he writes to a trade journal a pathetic ap- 
peal like this: — 

"Will you please take up and settle the 
vexed question of the proper use of capitals? 
It would be of great service to proofreaders 
could you work out some logical rules that 
might be practiced iq all offices." 

Of course, this is a very little thirg. Pos- 
sessed of enough wisdom of the right kind, 
one could dispose finally of the whole question 
between cigarettes. On this periodical's staff 
are writers qualified to grapple with and throw 
any subject at catch weights. Most of them are 
busy just now with baseball schedules and 
other vital matters, or I would turn this propo- 
sition over to them. As it is, I must even do 
my poor best to write an adequate answer, 
compressing it into the space of a page or so, 
although it really requires a volume of many 
pages. All the books I have ever read on the 
subject of capitalizing start out with the rule 
that every proper name must begin with a 
capital. It is a good rule to look at, but it 
does n't always justify that presentable appear- 
ance by its use in the proofreader's work. 

The question I suppose my proofreader 
friend had in mind, when he was moved to 
make his appeal, had to do with the perplexing 
problem of proper names used as adjectives. 
This I assume, because every proofreader 
every day spends time and wastes excellent 
profanity upon the inconsistencies that glare 
from this side of the capital letter question. 
We print, for example, india rubber, india ink, 
and paris green, but we dare not let the proof 
go through if it says brazilian diamonds or 
Canadian mutton. Also we refer to books 
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bound in morocco and russia leather, but we 
use German metal where gold is too expensive. 
When we travel we may carry a Gladstone 
bag, although we ride to the railway station in 
a brougham, and on such journeys we may 
wear a raglan overcoat, even though we have a 
Norfolk jacicet underneath. 

If we go hunting, our armament may include 
a Remington rifle and Colt revolver, even though 
we have a bo jvie-knife swung to our belt. At 
dinner we drink champagne and eat Dutch 
cheese from china plates. In some restau- 
rants we eat little-neck clams in preference to 
Rockaway oysters. We drive over macadam- 
ized roads in sections where the Telford pave- 
ment has not been adopted. In the same Zoo 
we may find a Bengal tiger and a gila monster. 
Often, in labor disputes, there is much bun- 
combe talked about the boycott, although the 
hall may be lit by Welsbach or Edison lights. 
Surgeons operate, using listerine in performing 
Cesarean section. Over in France, where there 
are a few Pullman cars nowadays, they still 
kill major criminals with the guillotine. Even 
we printers are never certain whether we are 
using roman or Roman letter, although we in- 
variably use italics ; and we may use lining 
gothic in some shops, but there are others that 
purchase only lining Gothic. 

Now why is it? There is no answer. There 
is no general and broad reason for these vari- 
ations, not even the one recently offered by an 
English contemporary, which assumed that "in 
those instances in which the lower-case letter 
gives us no shock, the origin of the adjective 
has sunk into comparative insignificance; while 
in those instances which seem to clamor for a 
cap, the sense of origin is predominant." This 
sense of origin varies so greatly that no rule 
can be based on it ; and at best such a reason 
lacks point. Why should we forget Captain 
Boycott, Colonel Bowie, Lord Brougham, and 
Sir John Lister ; preserve the personal memory 
of the Duke of Norfolk and Colonel Colt; and 
be uncertain whether Lord Raglan's sartorial 
creation was a capital offence ? Because Mo- 
rocco is an insignificant state, and China sunk 
into innocuous desuetude, need we humiliate 
those countries, while exalting such obscure 
principalities as are answerable for Westpha- 



lian hams and Brie cheese ? — the more as we 
eat frankfurters and limburger at schuetzen- 
fests, and drink burgundy and champagne at 
the same place where they sell Chianti and 
Rhine wine. 

Possibly the best, because the shortest, way 
to a solution is to follow the German method of 
dealing with adjectives derived from proper 
names or otherwise. Long ago our Teutonic 
brethren adopted the invariable rule of printing 
every adjective with a lowercase initial. Even 
though it might savor of irreverence and cause 
thrills of horror to refer to a wicks rotary, a 
morse telegraph, or a hoe pre^s, — the latter 
has an agricultural sound, to be sure, — at least 
the German method has the merit of removing 
the inconsistent appearance our own way pro- 
duces. — D, G, Aforan^ in the American 
Printer, 



PRACTICAL HINTSFOR VERSE-WRITERS 



I. 



Condense; compactness gives strength. See 
whether the twenty lines cannot be boiled into 
eight. 



II. 

Beware of the adjective habit. Rely chiefly 
on nouns and verbs. 

III. 

In choosing descriptive epithets, do not be 
satisfied with the easy, obvious ones which 
rise first to mind ; but choose the most strik- 
ing, effective adjectives that the language 
affords, even if you have to sift the dictionary 
to find them. Make a conscious prolonged 
study of individual words, especially as em- 
ployed by the poets. Do not forget that poetry 
is not good words in good places, but the best 
words in the best places. 

IV. 

Use, when possible, unhackneyed rhymes. 
"Mountain" and "fountain," "weep" and 
"sleep," "love" and "dove," "blue" and 
"true," "gladness" and "sadness," "tune" 
and "June," etc , have been so often matched 
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that one is tired of seeing them in one an- 
other's company. 

V. 

Have care that the rhymes are always rigidly 
exact to the ear. 

VI. 

Do not trouble to count syllables. Corre- 
sponding lines in English verse must have the 
same number of beats or accents, but the num- 
ber of syllables need not be identical. 

VII. 

In writing quatrains it is usually best, unless 
the lines are very short, to rhyme the first and 
third, as well as the second and fourth. 

VIII. 

Select a fresh, unhackneyed title. A good 
deal depends on the choice of title. (Note 
how largely the success of '* The Man with the 
Hoe " is due to the challenging directness of 
the title.) 

IX. 

Never derive your title from any language 
other than English. It is very rare that a poem 
with a foreign heading attains general popu- 
larity. And the use of foreign words not only 
limits your audience, but shows bad taste. 

X. 

Learn the value of euphony and of the skil- 
ful variation of vowel-sounds. Note how much 
more pleasant to the ear is the phrase "long- 
awaited guest" than "long-expected guest," 
where the vowel-sound of the accented syllable 
in ** expected " is identical with that in *• guest." 
Do not have words as similar in sound as *' sin " 
and "M///^" in close proximity. Observe also 
how "drink to me only with thine eyes" 
would be ruined if the last two words were 
" thy eyes." In order to avoid any such com- 
binations, it is necessary to train the ear by re- 
peating every stanza and line to one's self 
aloud. 

XI. 

In writing quatrains, introduce contrasting 
vowel-sounds into the alternate rhymes. Note 
how much more pleasing to the ear is the con- 
cluding stanza of Bryant's "To a Waterfowl," 
where the rhymes are "r^;/^," 'y//]^///," "rt/^//^," 
"tfr/^^/," than the sixth stanza, where the 
rhymes are ''end;' ''rest,'' "bend," "nest.'' 



XII. 

Avoid such contractions as 'gan, 'mong, 
'gainst, 'twixt, 'tween, and such archaic ex- 
pressions as whilom, erst, and yclept. 

XIII. 

Do not overdo the use of compound words. 
Be sparing of alliteration, and rarely, if ever, 
use the auxiliary verb "do" in combinations 
like "doth shine," "do give," "did love," etc. 
The latter habit reveals poverty of metrical re- 
sources, like the overuseof the accented final 
syllable of the past participle (rob^d, clothed, 
etc.). In genera), avoid all mannerisms. 

XIV. 

For newspaper verse, only cheerful* themes 
are wanted. The subject should be fresh, pop- 
ular, and contemporary. The poem should be 
short. If it tells a story, its chance of accept- 
ance is greater than if it is purely subjective. 

XV. 

Do not pose. If you are a young woman, do 
not write lyrics to "my lady," unless you wish 
to produce an unpleasant effect of unreality. 
Still worse is it to assume knowledge of grief 
and melancholy alien to your experience or 
temperament. Girls masquerading as lovers, 
and happy young people writing from the point 
of view of a despairing and disappointed old 
age, betray at once the hand of the amateur. 

XVI. 

Do not overdo the sonnet- Sonnet-writing is 
good for practice : but there are too many me- 
diocre specimens of this form in print, and it is 
idle to expect the jaded magazine-editor to be 
won by a sonnet unless the latter is strikingly 
original. The editor of one of America's lead- 
ing magazines recently told me that he regu- 
larly sent back all sonnets unread. Doubtless 
he slightly overstated the truth, but this remark 
may serve to indicate a tendency away from 
this form of verse, which is the most difficult 
to succeed in and the most templing to try. 

XVII. 

Do not bother with the French forms — tri- 
olet, rondeau, villanelle, and the like. They 
have never been successfully naturalized into 
English verse even by such masters as Lang 
and Dobson, and they are losing the vogue 
they enjoyed a dozen years ago. Choose, as a 
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rule, simple, natural verse-forms. In order to 
be individual, it is not necessary to select odd, 
out-of-the-way stanzas. Kmerson, well-nigh 
the most original American poet, played unique 
variations on the keyboard of common metres. 

XVIII. 

Be original ! Do not write on the trite 
themes of ** spring," *' roses,*' or "snow," un- 
less you have something new to say about 
them. In order to ^«'^<?w^ original, one must, 
as a rule, go through a period of being delib- 
erately imitative. One must soak one's self in 
the great stylists : Keats, Tennyson, Rossetti, 
etc., and then constantly adapt, borrow, and 
copy, until one finally learns to stand alone. 
The period of needing masters will pass in 
time, but one cannot be too teachable at first. 

XIX. 

One should study nature, both inanimate and 
human, so patiently and minutely that vague 
generalization shall yield to exact observation 
and specific description. To make others see 
things, one must first have seen them one's 
self, and have described them with faithful 
precision. 

XX. 

Make the setting of your work local — true 
to the soil you know best. Don't give us sky- 
larks, nightingales, cowslips, English hedge- 
rows and leas (a much over-used word), but 
bobolink, robin, golden-rod, and the New Kng- 
laad pasture ; or, of course, if you be a South- 
erner, the mocking-bird and everglade. 

XXI. 

Do not forget that you live in the twentieth 
centurv and in the United States of America. 
Instead of regretting the machinery and com- 
mercialism of our time, and turning back for 
inspiralii)n to nymphs and dryads, catch the 
poetry in the factory, the locomotive, and the 
wireless telegraphy. It is there if you have 
the eves to see it. 

xxii. 
Eijuip yourself with at least the following 
books: l*altjrave's "Ooldcn Treasury," Dr. 
S. \V. IJarnum's "Vocabulary of English 
Rhymes" t second edition, revised, iS</), 
much superior to Walker's •* Rhyming Dic- 
tion.iry"}, Hotj^tt's "Thesaurus of English 



Words,*' Smith's "Synonyms Discriminated/* 
and a servicable English dictionary. 

XXIII. 

Don't write poetry if you can help it. If you 
cannot help it, don't think it necessary to pub- 
lish it. If you publish it, don't expect much, 
if any, money for it. 

Frederick Lawrence Knowles. 

Tk* Christian EmUavor World. 



PREPARATION FOR PROOFREADING. 



The following resolutions were passed by 
the Boston Proofreaders* Association, at a 
recent meeting: — 

Whereas, The members of the Boston Proofreader** Associ- 
ation receive frequent requests for information and ad%-ice 
from persons desirous of becoming proofreaders ; and 

Whereas, Their attention has been frequently called to the 
advertise mentii of certain so-called schools which offer by cor- 
respondence, in a course of 12 or 1$ lessons, to enable pupils to 
fill position!) as proofreaders at large salaries; and 

Whereas. Several awes are known to us of both men and 

women who, after completing such course of study and after 

paying therefor sums varying from $25 to ^60, have been dia* 

appointed to t'lnd that employers to whom they applied gave 

no weight to their alleged qualifications : and 

Whereas, These applicants have admitted that their iostrut- 
tions were confined to elementary matters which they could 
readily have taught themselves from some gcKxi handbook 00 
printing : therefore 

Resolved, 'lliat this association shall pat on record tl>e con- 
viction of itH members that 

( I ) In this profession, positions of large remaneration arc 
reserved for persons whose capability has been proved, and 

(2) To fill even an ordinary position acceptably rct}airt» 
certain qualifications which it is obviously fut>le to hope to ac- 
quire in a dozen Irssons— among them, a good general educa- 
tion, a particular t)pe of mental ability, and printing office ex- 
perience ; and 

Ketiolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent tu lead- 
ing peri()dicals throughout the country. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



iMay Kelsey Champion, whose story, ''A 
Real Son of the Revolution/' appeared in 
Ainslees i\faiiazifte for June, is another writer 
who has thus far chosen for her work the still 
fertile field of New Kngland character study- 
Miss Champion is a young woman whose 
home is in New London, Conn., and her sto- 
ries and sketchts have appeared from time to 
time in the AVtt' En inland Maf^axitte^ the 
Youth's Companion, the Independent^ the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Frank Lesiie*s Mfa^a- 
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zine^ the Ladies^ Home yournal^ and Ainslee^s 
Magazine, The greater part of her girlhood 
was spent in Old Lyme, Conn., a town rich in 
historic interest and famous for the part it has 
taken in the making of the country and the men 
it has sent out to govern it and administer its 
laws. To this and to the Mayflower blood in 
her veins, Miss Champion attributes the deep 
interest she feels in all that pertains to the 
history of New England, of which she has 
made a close study. Many of her stories are 
of the early periods, and in these she has 
found much to present that is both new and 
picturesque; but that she enjoys a thoroughly 
modern background as well, is shown by her 
sketch of " A Real Son of the Revolution." 



E. CraytO-i McCants, who wrote the story, 
"The Recalling of George," in Everybody s 
Magazine for June, is a native of South Caro- 
lina, having been reared on an old Southern 
plantation. He is a graduate of the South 
Carolina Military Academy, Citadel, Charles- 
town, S. C, and began life as a school teacher 
in 1886. In 1899 he began writing stories. 
He has contributed to the A^ew York Evening 
Post^ Everybody's Magazine^ the National 
Magazine^ the Delineator, the Independent, 
and various other periodicals. He has resided 
in South Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, and Mississippi. 

Jessie Imbrie Miller, whose story, "The 
Love Affair at Seven Oaks," appeared in 
Short Stories for June, is a new writer, the 
story referred to being the first she has had 
published. She was graduated from Miss 
Baldwin's School, Bryn Mawr, in 1897. After- 
ward she studied for two years at Bryn Mawr 
College, but was unable to complete her col- 
lege course and fit herself to teach, as she had 
at first intended. At about this time she was 
taken seriously ill and spent eight weeks in a 
hospital. It was during her convalescence 
that she decided to turn her attention to liter- 
ary work. She is at present working upon 
other short stories and a novel. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Hobbes. — The critic and the author are 
not always at swordspoints. "John Oliver 



Hobbes" (Mrs. Craigie) is reported as fol- 
lows in an interview in the A^ew York Times : 
* When I read an adverse criticism of my 
work, I say to myself: * That man has n't writ- 
ten that without some reason; he hasn't 
worked himself up into fury just for the enjoy- 
ment of being in one; there must be some- 
thing in my book that has irritated him.' And 
so I try to find out what it is, and whether his 
disapproval is justified. I don't say, however,^ 
that I often take his advice; it is foolish to 
take criticisms to heart, and let them interfere 
with one's personality. If, for instance, I find 
such a competent critic as Mr. Courtney con- 
demning me for exactly the same things that 
Mr. Gosse praises me for, I simply determine 
that the next time I will endeavor to please 
both." 

Longfellow. — In descanting on style, he 
laid a great stress on simplicity as the chief 
feature of excellence, and said that the closer 
a writer's adherence to Anglo-Saxon the bet- 
ter; and he named as models, four: Addison, 
Swift, Hobbes, and Cobbett. The first twa 
I knew already, but of Hobbes or Cobbett 
literally nothing, and I told him so. He passed 
over all but Cobbett, of whom he spoke in 
terms that surprised me, occasioning some 
mortification that 1 was as ignorant of a great 
writer in my own tongue, not long since dead, 
as of the famous Spanish fabulist. 

The Professor described Cobbett as having 
been of inordinate self-conceit, and of a vio- 
lently controversial nature. Apart from these 
demerits, his style the Professor pronounced 
unsurpassed for simplicity, yet possessing a 
wealth of logic, vigor, and overpowering argu- 
ment rarely found in any English author. 
What seems to have captivated our poet in the 
style of Cobbett is that simplicity, with raci- 
ness and force, which he says is Cobbett's 
own, and which is akin to directness and sim- 
plicity of character, as the poet drew the 
parallel. 

He said that sincerity and the absence of 
affectation he regarded as cardinal virtues, 
both in authorship and life. 

There was one suggestion of more practical 
value, perhaps, than any other of the Profes- 
sor's timely hints. That was the keeping of a 
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commonplace book, in which to note from 
time to time extracts from, or at least refer- 
ences to, whatever I find of special excellence 
in reading. 

This notebook plan he had known to be of 
great service to scholars. He also warmly- 
recommended frequent translations, as pro- 
moting not only the acquisition of modern 
languages but also the mastery of our own. — 
Thomas fi. Bryan^ in t/u Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Stockton. — In 1886 Anna S. MacDonald 
sent to Frank R. Stockton a poem she had 
written, in which she assumed that it was the 
tiger, not the lady, that came from the door 
which the lover of the princess opened at a sign 
from the royal lady. Two of the stanzas were 
as follows : — 

I have lost htm ; who shall have him ? 

She who blushing waits her fate ? 
Never! Through death's dreadful portal 

Let him, quivering, pass —and wait ! 
• • • • 

Me he loves ! Yes. he has sworn it ! 

Death his love shall consecrate, 
And in happy, mystic regions 

Shall I seek him — soon or late. 

In a letter to Miss MacDonald dated Octo- 
ber 8, 1886, and published in tacsimile in the 
Chicago American for June 29, Mr. Stockton 
wrote: "I think you have found the correct 
solution of the problem." 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



The Difficulties of Translation. — A mission- 
ary lately returned from India complains of the 
slow progress made there in converting the na 
tives, on account of the difficulty in explaining 
the teachings of Christianity so that the igno- 
rant people will fully understand them. Some 
of the most beautiful passages in the Bible are 
destroyed by translation. He attempted once 
to have the hymn, 

" Kixk of A^;es, cleft for me, 
I<et me hide myseif in thee," 

translated into the native dialect so that the 
natives might appreciate its beauty. The 
work was done by a young Hindu Bible stud- 
ent. The next day he brought his translation 
to the missionary for approval, and his render- 



ing, as translated back in English, read like 
this : 

•* Ver\- old stone, split for my benefit, 
Let me absent myself under one of your fragments. '* 

— Boston Transcript, 

Authors and Their Pay. — The Literary Di- 
gest calls attention to the fact that authors are 
better paid for their work now than in the 
earlier days when we got all the best that is in 
American literature. But only a short time 
before his death Bayard Taylor wrote to a 
friend : — 

" Emerson is now seventy-four years old, 
and his last volume is the only one which has 
approached a remunerative sale. Bryant is in 
his eighty-third year, and he could not buy a 
modest house with all he ever received in his 
life from his poems. Washington Irving was 
nearly seventy years old before the sale of his 
works at home met the expenses of his simple 
life at Sunnyside. " 

Longfellow at one time was glad to sell the 
best of his shorter poems for 525. But at the 
present time we could name a dozen or more 
poets, now writing for the periodicals, who re- 
ceive $100 and more for a single short poem. 
But these are only the favored few. — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

A Model of Qood Description. — As an ex- 
ample of good writing, this description by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich of the scene in Mt. 
Auburn cemetery at the burial of Edwin 
Booth is often read to Harvard students: — 

*' It scarcely seemed that death was present. 
The women wore bright-hued gowns, while the 
birds were singing their evening lays. Other- 
wise all was still, the silent grief being broken 
only by the cry of an infant at some distance. 
While the crowd waited, the heavy sky of the 
afternoon lifted in the west, until the sun 
gratefully appeared on the horizon. For sev- 
eral minutes it quivered hesitatingly, and then 
burst into the full radiance that marks the last 
breath of a perfect day. The scene was so 
wondrously beautiful that every one turned to 
contemplate the prospect, without speaking a 
word, as if the jar of a human voice might dis- 
sipate the picture. 

'' The vision seemed like the glimpse of 
evening in Vosemite. The sun, radiatiag 
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streams of fire, lit up every tender green leaf 
in its pathway, and so illumined the faces of 
the crowd that the tears in many an eye 
flashed like drops of crystal. As the last 
words of the service were uttered, the note of 
a bugle and the peal of a church bell from the 
city broke the stillness of the evening shadows 
which had begun to fall. Many lingered to 
take a last look at the western sky. The sun 
was out of sight, but in its place there floated a 
waving line of feather-tipped clouds of delicate 
sea green and rarest pink, lighted from behind 
by a broad band of open sky. As they hesi- 
tated, the sod was replaced. The foremost of 
American tragedians had gone to his eternal 
rest." 

The Usefulness of Revision. — A practiced 
author gives to an important contribution re- 
peated revision. After he has the general 
outline in mind, he writes rapidly, not pausing 
for details or delaying over an idea that does 
not find ready expression, but following the 
current of his thought, and getting the entire 
article on paper, as the sculptor blocks out the 
entire marble before finishing the eye-brows. 

Then he reads it over in the mass, as it 
were, to see if the essential points are covered, 
and are treated in the right order: if the gen- 
eral scheme is adequate ; " to fix the radius of 
treatment and the circumference of exclusion." 
If he finds the argument unconvincing, he con- 
tinues to work upon the outline ; if there is no 
haste, perhaps he lays it aside for a time, to re- 
flect more upon the subject, and supply what 
seems lacking. 

When he is satisfied with the outline, he goes 
back over it in detail. Every sentence is ex- 
amined by itself. Is it clear? Is it well-bal- 
anced? Is this just the word, or can he find a 
better? The artist is distinguished from the 
artisan in that he will accept no ill-fitting word. 
Finally, he reads the entire article aloud, that 
his ear may detect tautology or tautophony 
that have escaped his eye. 

This minute revision finished, he still goes 
over it again and again, dropping an unnec- 
essary word here, substituting for an objec- 
tionable word there, until the reading no 
longer suggests a correction that seems desir- 
able. Then if he has a wise friend, he asks 



that friend to read it, and profits, almost surely 
profits, by the new suggestions that come from 
another point of view. 

This reiterated effort seems to the tyro- 
appalling, but to the practised writer it is habi- 
tual and delightful. It is the conception that 
costs. After the statue has been outlined, it is 
a pleasure to perfect it, part by part, till it 
stands out a finished whole. That trifles make 
perfection, but perfection is no trifle, is no- 
where truer than in authorship. 

One of the ideals the author should have in 
view in polishing is Precision. The most ex- 
perienced of us have still much to learn of 
the definitions of words and their etymology. 

A Canastota editor announced the recent 
marriage of a lady " n^e Mrs. Julia Greene." 
A contemporary suggested that while in some 
countries marriage took place at an early age, 
he believed there was no instance on record 
where an infant was born married. 

The Commercial Advertiser of February 5 
quotes President Cantor of Manhattan as say- 
ing of the marriage bureau in the city hall : ** I 
had no idea that such a bureau existed until 
one day when I went downstairs into it and 
saw a marriage consummated. I was 
shocked." He ought to have been. — C. IV. 
Bardeett, in the Journal of Education. 

Trouble with ** Only." — The postal author- 
ities of Great Britain are having trouble with 
the word ♦' only " on the face of the post card. 
Several attempts have been made to avoid am- 
biguity. "The address only to be written on 
this side " was held to bar the use of a type- 
writer or a printing press, which was not at all 
the intention of the post-office. The "only" 
has now been dropped, in deference to a 
colonial precedent, and there is no direct pro- 
hibition against carrying the letter over to the 
face of the post card; yet the correspondent 
will hardly be blessed by the recipient, who is 
fined a penny. The postal authorities of this 
country wrestled with the same problem. Six 
attempts have been made to find a brief, ele- 
gant, and unambiguous legend. An early 
postal card was inscribed: "Nothing but the 
address can be placed on this side," which was 
neither true nor elegant. " Nothing but the 
address to be on this side" was more to the 
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point. But it looked clumsy, and the next 
issue had "Write only the address on this 
side," which was objected to as barring the 
typewriter. "Write the address only on this 
side, the message on the other," followed, and 
was promptl}; criticised as being both clumsy 
and ambiguous. Then the word "only" was 
dropped, without much improvement. Finally 
Uncle Sam's hirelings gave up the struggle to 
be original, and simply adapted the French 
announcement into "This side for address 
only." — Boston Transcript, 

A Poet's Commendable Scruples. — "I am 
of the opinion," wrote the honest-intentioned 
poet to the editor of the magazine, "that I en- 
closed two cents more postage than was neces- 
sary with that spring poem I submitted to you 
last week. I drop you this note to assure you 
that I did not do so with the intention of 
affecting your decision in the matter. I trust 
that I am not so infected with the coarser mo- 
tives of humanity as to attempt to bribe one 
who sits in judgment upon those things which 
should tend to uplift and benefit mankind." — 
Baltimore American, 
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American Newspaper Directory — 1902. Cloth, ^500. 
New York: George P. Rowell & Co. 1902. 

The American Newspaper Directory, now 
in its thirty-fourth year, has long been re- 
garded as the standard source of information 
regarding American periodicals. All pos- 
sible care is used in its compilation, and no 
expense is spared by the publishers to make it 
thorough and complete. It includes a descrip- 
tion of all the newspapers and other periodicals 
published in the United States and territories, 
Cuba, Canada, and Newfoundland, and of the 
towns and cities in which they are published. 
In the case of each periodical the Directory 
gives the name of editor and publisher, the 
subscription price, the size of the publication, 
the date of issue, the date of establishment, 
the circulation, as nearly as it can be ascer- 
tained, and other information, primarily useful 
to advertisers, but of value to the public gen- 
erally, and especially of great value to writers 
who are looking for markets for their manu- 
scripts. Not only are the periodicals cata- 
logued alphabetically by states, but there is in 
addition a classified list of periodicals which 
groups together all those of similar character 
wherever they are published. By consulting 



this classified list an author with a manuscript 
to sell can see at a glance the extent of the 
market open to him, and often will discover 
new markets that would not be otherwise 
brought to his attention. The 1902 issue of 
the Directory shows the interesting fact that 
there are 20,156 periodicals issued in the United 
States, of which 2,169 are daily, 53 tri-weekly, 
463 semi-weekly, 14,276 weekly, 3 tri-monthly, 
55 bi-weekly, 259 semi-monthly, 2,657 monthly, 
2 semi-quarterly, 66 bi-monthly, and 153 quar- 
terly. To get such detailed information as the 
Directory gives about so many publications — 
to say nothing of the 1,000 more published 
outside of the United States and territories — 
is a great task, and the publishers who have 
accomplished it so well deserve the gratitude 
of all to whom their work is useful. 

w. H. H. 

Haven's Practical Course in Modern Journalism and 
General Literature. By Curtis Haven. 88 pp. 
Philadelphia: Published by the author. 1896. 

The most valuable part of Mr. Haven's book 
is the section devoted to Proofreading. The 
printed *Messons " in his ** practical course in 
modern journalism," are of little use, and in 
manycases they are positively misleading. The 
lesson on *'The Exchange Editor," for in- 
stance, gives not the least idea of what the 
work of a newspaper exchange editor is, or 
how it should be done. As a whole, the book 
is weak and insufficient. w. h. h. 

Why Mv Photographs Are Bad. By Charles M. Taylor, 
Jr. aoo pp. Cloth, 1^1.15. Philadelphia: George W. Ja- 
cobs & Co. 1902. 

That Mr. Taylor is an amateur photographer 
of unusual skill is shown by the specimens of 
his successful work which are appended to his 
collection of "horrible examples." He has a 
keen sense of artistic values, and he thoroughly 
understands both the art of composition and 
those methods of mechanical manipulation in 
photography which will produce the best 
results. He has got this knowledge by costly 
experience, and in the book which he has mocl- 
estly named "Why My Photographs Are 
Bad " he gives to other amateur photographers 
the benefit of his mistakes, describing and 
illustrating them so clearly that his readers 
may easily avoid making similar mis-steps. 
His suggestions and advice are always practi- 
cal, and the numerous reproductions of photo- 
graphs printed in the book illustrate clearly 
the principles that he lays down. A single one 
of his practical hints will save many amateur 
photographers much more than the cost of the 
book. w. H. H. 

Touring Alaska and the Yellowstone. By Charles M. 
Taylor, Jr. 388 pp. Cloth, ^1.75. Philadelphia: George 
W. Jacobs & Co. 1902. 

Mr. Taylor's notes of travel in *• Vacation 
Days in Hawaii and Japan," and "The British 
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Isles Through an Opera Glass'* have been so 
entertaining that readers of these two books 
will welcome his story of journeyings in Alaska 
and the Yellowstone. His style is graphic, 
and he has a keen eye for the interesting fea- 
tures of the regions he describes. His camera, 
moreover, is his constant companion, and his 
excellent photographs are always novel and 
taken from unusual points of view. The pic- 
tures in "Touring Alaska and the Yellow- 
stone ** are exceptionally interesting, and 
some of them are really remarkable as works 
of art. The text is so practical that the book 
will be of value as a guide-book to any one 
making a similar trip, while readers generally 
will find the combination of description and 
pictures altogether delightful. w. h. h. 

A Girl or Virginia. By Lucy M. lliniston. 306 pp. 
Cloth. $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1902. 

The title of Mrs. Thruston's novel is strongly 
suggestive of a colonial romance; hence — 
with all due respect for the historical novel — 
one is rather pleasantly surprised to find that 
it IS a modern love-tale, the scene of which is 
laid at the University of Virginia. The heroine 
is the daughter of a professor — a typical 
American girl — charming, high-spirited, and 
thoroughly wholesome. The story of her 
wooing by a wealthy suitor, a student at the 
university, the unexpected complication that 
arises, forming a very dramatic climax, and the 
equally unlooked-for denouement, make very 
entertaining reading. Mrs. Thruston's literary 
style is excellent. Her book gains an added 
charm from its breezy presentation of out-door 
life, which includes horseback riding and foot- 
ball, and its felicitous descriptions of scenery. 
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Som;« OP ALL SoRTK. By Charles A. InKrahanoi. 17a pp. 

Cloth, li.oo. Centre Cambridge, N. Y.: PubUsked by the 

Author. 1903. 
Mors Ex-TAkk Talk^. By Clarence I^uit Cullen. 145 pp. 

Cloth, $t.oo. New York : J. S. Ogilvie Pablishing Com* 

pany. 190a. 
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Sir Waltbr Ba^kANT. Profe»sor W. P. Trent. Farmm 
( J3 c. ) for July. 

Frskh Lbavb«» rMuM Emskson'h Diakv Walk* with Ellery 
OuaniBf. Atlaniti ( j*} c. ) for July. 



Walter Paier. Edward Dowden. Atlantic (38 c.) for 
July. 

On Reading Rooks Through Their Backs. Gerald 
SUnley Lee. Atlantic (38c.) for July. 

Plots That One Covets. Contributora* Club, Atlantic 
(38 c. ) for July. 

A Personal Recollection of Carlyle. Illustrated. 
James D. Hague. Century (38 c.) for July. 

Eugene Field, the Humorist. Illustrated. Francis 
WUson. Century (38 c.) for July. 

Rev. Helen Van-Anderson. Charles Brodie Patterson. 
Mind ( a3 c. ) for July. 

English and American Mriositic Humor. William S. 
Walsh. Era ( 13c. ) for July. 

The Curious Tale or the Daily Twins. A newspaper 
story. Elliott Flower. Cosmopolitan {^x^c.) iox }\x\y. 

Have Women a Sense or Humor ? Robert J. Burdette. 
Harper** Bamar (13c.) for July. 

The Literary Landmarks or New York. — I. Illus- 
trated. Charles Hemsfreet. Critic ( a8 c. ) for July. 

Lenox in Litbratueb. Illustrated. R. DeWitt Mallary. 
Cri//tf(a8c.) for July. 

Dumas thb Elder. lUuatrated. Francis Cribble. Critic 
(38 c.) for July. 

A Sketch or Russian Literature. —I. Leo Wiener. 
Cr//«i:(28c.) for July. 

Browning's Treatment OF Nature. Last paper. Stop- 
ford Brooke. Critic ( a8 c. ) for July. 

Whitman's Notr or Democracy. Walter Leighton. 
A rena ( a8 c. ) for July. 

Rev. Elijah Kellogg. Author and Preacher. Illus- 
trated. Isabel T. Ray. AVtv En£land Magazine ( a8 c. ) 
for June. 

Whrke Thorbau Worked and Wandered. Illustrated. 
Annie Russell Marble. Critic ( a8 c. ) for June. 

The New Humor. — II. Illustrated. Burges Johnson. 
Critic ( a8 c. ) for June. 

Browning's Treatment of Nature. — III. Stopford 
Brooke. Critic (aSc. ) for June. 

Certain Authors* Views on Book-reviewing. George 
Sands Goodwin. Critic (aSc. ) for June. 

Bret H ARTE. Lionel .Strachey. Cri/iV ( j8c.) for June. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



T. Edgar Pcmberlon, London dramatist and 
novelist, is to write the authorized biography 
of Bret Hartc. 

Francis Halsey, editor of the New York 
Times Saturday Review, has resigned, to ac- 
cept the conduct of D. Applelon & Co.*s liter- 
ary department. 

The Gulf States Historical Magauine is a 
new bi-monthly, devoted to the history, litera- 
ture, and antiquities of the five Gulf States. 
Its conductors are Thomas M. Owen and Joel 
C. Du Bose. 
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The department of comparative literature at 
Columbia University, of which Professor 
George Edward Woodberry is the head, is 
contemplating the establishment of a Journal 
of Comparative Literature. It will appear 
quarterly, and will be devoted to the general 
field of literature and its history. Its work 
will be largely restricted to literary studies in 
which a comparative element enters, or in 
which the general course of European litera- 
ture is involved. The first number will appear 
probably in December or January. 

Indoors and Out (New York ) is a new 
monthly paper edited by Julia Sedgwick King 
and published by Robert F. Day & Co. 

Truth (New York ), which appeared in May 
with a new policy, indicated by a sub-title, 
'* The Woman's Forum," is dead. 

Modern Culture ( Cleveland ) is dead. 

Beginning with the issue of July 15 Harper'' s 
Weekly^oi which George Harvey is now the 
editor, will have a new form, making it more 
compact and easier to handle. The depart- 
ment of editorial comment will be greatly am- 
plified. 

The International Magazine ( Burlington, 
Vt.) will hereafter be published quarterly in- 
stead of monthly. The quarterly will be dou- 
ble the size of the monthly, and two new de- 
partments will be added, one devoted to book 
criticism and the other to the drama and fine 
art. 

The Portland Transcript is now published 
at Westbrook, Me. — a suburb of Portland. 

The Town Topics Publishing Company 
(New York) has bought a site in West Thirty- 
eighth street for a new building eleven stories 
high, devoted to the business of the concern. 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
(Chicago), a publication of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, has reached its fiftieth year, 
and has issued a jubilee number containing in- 
teresting articles concerning the journal and 
its editors. 

The International Studio is publishing a 
series of articles by Will Jenkins on the sub- 
ject of American newspaper illustration. The 
first article appeared in the June number. 



The editor of the Wide World Magazine 
invites travellers, explorers, tourists, mission- 
ories, and others to send in curious or remark- 
able phonographs that they may have. For 
these, and for true stories of adventure, liberal 
payment will be made according to the value 
of the material. Every narrative must be 
strictly true in every detail, and a written 
statement to this effect must be furnished. 
The author must also, if possible, furnish por- 
traits of the leading character or characters 
(even if it be himself), together with any other 
available photographs and portraits of places^ 
persons, and things which in any way heighten 
the realism and actuality of the narrative. All 
manuscript should be typewritten. The ad- 
dress of the editor is 8 Southampton street^ 
London, W. C, England. 

The Arena (New York) begins its twenty 
eighth volume with the July number. 

**The American Men of Letters Series,"^ 
published by Houghton, Mifl9in & Co., was 
projected and begun by James T. Fields, the 
friend of Dickens and Thackeray, and Lowell's 
successor on the Atlantic, It was continued 
by Charles Dudley Warner, and at his death 
passed on to Horace E. Scudder, who died 
leaving it unfinished. Despite the deaths of 
successive editors, however, the series has 
gone on, and the publishers now announce its 
rapid progress toward completion. The pre- 
sent year will see volumes on Hawthorne, by 
George E. Woodberry; Longfellow, by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson; and Whittier, 
by George R. Carpenter. Other volumes in 
preparation are Motley, by Edward G. Bourne; 
Parkman, by Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. ; Whit- 
man, by John Burroughs; and Holmes, by 
Owen Wister. 

"William Morris; Poet, Craftsman, and 
Socialist," by Elisabeth Luther Cary, will be 
published in the fall by G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
who also announce '* Keats and His Circle," by 
H. C. Shalley; "The Lost Art of Reading," 
by Gerald Stanley Lee ; and " A Guide to the 
Best Historical Novels and Tales," by Jona- 
than Nield. 

Dr. John H. Barrows died at Oberlin, O., 

June 3, aged fifty-four. 
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ON BEING A WRITER. 



"us" 



By "writer" I mean one of "us '; one in 
that company of ambidextrous, hit-and-miss 
individuals who turn out now a bit of verse, 
now a slice of prose, and lie down tired every 
night, only to spring up, Antaeus like, every 
morning, ready for the fray. 

Of course, there are "authors." It must, 
indeed, seem nice to be an author; to sit under 
the great trees of a summer estate overlooking 
the ocean, and dictate the lines of the next 
novel — the chief burden of life being to deposit 
each day the royalties from the last. The 
writer does not deposit his checks, he indorses 
them at once to his grocer or his landlord. 

I am a writer. I have tasted all the bitter- 
ness of rejected manuscripts, and I have lipped 



the sweet of accepted. If the bitterness has so 
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far much o'er-balanced the sweet, on that ac- 
count the sweet has been the sweeter. I am 
not an author. When I scan his picture, show- 
ing him lolling on his wide veranda, I wish I 
were ; and when I read his books, I sometimes 
am glad that I am not. 

Putting aside the pains and pleasures of a 
writer in his professional capacity — which in 
themselves would form a large volume bound 
in silk watered with tears and polka-dotted 
with smiles — let us consider him as a mover 
among his fellow men. He is neither all fun, 
as some persons take it, nor all business, as 
others assume. I do not know why it is that a 
writer is supposed to have no thoughts beyond 
his work. He is given no license to do any- 
thing but scheme and contrive at a penny a 
line. I presume that an author is similarly 
considered, just as from personal experience 
I am dead sure that a reporter is popularly ac- 
credited with always having a pencil in one 
hand and a note-book in the other. 

If you are a writer, then you cannot lie on 
the grass and gaze skyward without inviting 
the assumption that you are gathering a poem; 
in reality, you probably are wishing that you 
had not mixed strawberries and cream as an 
offering to your finicky interior. 

Does anybody let drop a bright remark, or 
tell a humorous or pathetic anecdote, then you 
are pictured as carefully noting it for future 
use. 

You are a vampire, a parasite, living upon 
yoar helpless friends and enemies, and sucking 
each happening as dry as a year-old lemon. 

This responsibility of being a writer is awful. 

Or perhaps you are looked upon as a crea- 
ture of elegant leisure, whose time is his own, 
and consequently unlimited. You it is who 
can go to every ball game, or can play golf the 
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week through, or can accommodate your hours 
to suit the convenience of Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. You are a free lance — a term which 
conveys to the average mind a delightful vista 
of a perpetual vacation. 

Since you are thus unhampered, and swim- 
ming easily with the current, it is your pleasant 
privilege to contribute gratuitously to various 
enterprises. 

Do you live in a town or village, then the 
special editions of your local paper — say at 
Christmas and Memorial Day, Easter and 
Fourth of July — make no bones about solicit- 
ing something from your pen. 

The lawyer is not expected to prepare a 
brief, gratis ; the physician is not expected to 
take a case, gratis; the dusky citizen who 
mows your lawn is not expected to do that, 
gratis; but the writer is confidently asked to 
supply gratis just as much as ever he can. 

The programme for the forthcoming enter- 
tainment at his church needs "something real 
bright to make it attractive, you know,** and 
the writer is waited upon by his minister or by 
two or three ladies of the congregation. They 
not only present the matter to him as a shining 
opportunity, and a flattering acknowledgment 
and recognition of his talents, but before they 
have left they have instructed him what to 
say. The bait held out to him is Fame. 

Now, 1 have yet to learn of a writer who 
soared to any permanent pinnacle through the 
medium of an oyster sociable programme. I 
have even never known of one who through 
his efforts secured, as a reward, a single 
oyster the more in his soup ! 

The high school young people want a topical 
song for their prospective minstrel show, or 
whatever it may be, and without hesitation the 
writer is turned to as a friend in need. The 
song is written, inspected by the high school 
in toto, altered and amended to suit the whims 
of the juvenile, but none the less acute critics, 
and eventually is sung. 

That is the end of it. 

Doubtless it seems very simple — a very 
simple matter — to compose that programme 
stuff, or that topical song. Did not the ladies 
outline the course of the one, and did not the 
schoolboys suggest the points to be cov- 



ered, in the other? Certainly. Then all you 
had to do was to put the pieces together, and 
trim the edges and iron the seams ; and, presto, 
complete ! 

Comparatively few persons but could do the 
same, had they the time. And the writer is 
supposed to have all the surplus time in the 
world. 

I remember concocting a topical song for a 
high school — and outwardly I was glad to do 
it. I spent three days on it, and worrisome 
days they were, too. Finally I submitted it. 
Then I waited to hear how it took, when ren- 
dered; but the proposed entertainment never 
came off, being, for some reason or other, in- 
definitely postponed. 

The schoolboy committee — no, there was a 
Miss or two on it — has my song. It went to 
the tune of "Marching Through Georgia" — 
my own brilliant idea ! — and I yet cannot help 
feeling a bit sore because I never was thanked 
for my effort, or formally apprized of the post- 
ponement of the entertainment, or reinvested 
with my manuscript. Evidently the singing of 
the song was what counted, not the writing of it. 

Had I devoted those three days to magazine 
possibilities, I might have made as much as 
ten dollars — or five. We'll say five, in order 
not to be extravagant in the statement. 

It is necessary to be strict in mentioning re- 
muneration, because as a rule the public has an 
extremely highfalutin notion regarding the 
payment of writers. 

" About how much do you get for a poem 
like that.?" 

" Oh, eight or ten dollars." 

" Don't you get more when it covers a whole 
page ? " 

" No ; just the same." 

" Don't you get more when it*s illustrated, 
then ? " 

" Not a cent." 

" Pshaw ; I figured you were getting at least 
twenty-five dollars ! " 

This last said in such a commiserating tone, 
that the writer, up to the moment quite self- 
satisfied, and thankful for what his gods, the 
editors, were doling out to him, begins to ex- 
perience vague discontent and shame, ard 
wonder if he is n't being slighted. 
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Upon the other hand, a number of persons 
do the writer the doubtful honor of deeming 
ten dollars an excessive sum for merely a 
dozen or so lines that rhyme at the ends. That 
is what emboldens them to ask for an oyster 
sociable " leader." 

Heaven pity the writer who is super-modest. 
He stands in his own light. Now I have a 
mother who is the dearest woman imaginable. 
Her pride is adorable, and as an advance agent 
of her son's productions she could not be sur- 
passed. Providence perfected her in this, as 
in her other attributes. She clips out every- 
thing I manage to have published, and pastes 
it in a scrapbook which is benevolently lent 
around to her various friends. This is all 
right enough ; but when I accidentally ascer- 
tained that she was retailing with gusto the 
minutiae of a coup d'etat whereby a manuscript 
which had been rejected twenty-three times I 
at length sold to a periodical which asked for a 
"new" story, I grew scared. Editors have 
long ears. By this figure of speech I do not 
intend disrespect. I intend it purely and sim- 
ply as a figure of speech ; a metaphor, not even 
a simile. I beseech that it be so taken. 

I have an admiring companion who is as bad 
as my mother. He has an embarrassing habit 
of introducting his writing prot^gc^s by their 
titles. That is — for instance : — 

" This is Mr. Smith. You know him, of 
course. You've seen his name in the maga- 
zines — John J. Smith." 

Maybe the second party — the one who is 
not Smith — to the introduction looks blank. 

** Of course, you've seen his name. Why, 
you can't pick up a magazine without running 
across it ! " 

Second party breaks into a polite smile, 
murmurs a white lie, and skips as soon as he 
can. 

The companion in question has done this to 
me so many times that now I would rather be 
drawn and quartered than be tagged by him 
thus and paraded for inspection. 

Once, however, his methods led me to meet 
an Honest Man — a really, truly Honest Man, 
who would have done old Diogenes good. 
This Honest Man — he was a little, sleek- 
haired, insignificant chap, but he had a great 



spirit — when forced to the point where usually 
the victim yielded and avowed : *' Oh, yes ; 
I've seen his name. Certainly," and fled, 
calmly gazed at me, and without hesitation de- 
clared, clearly : — 

** No; I can't say that I ever have." 

I could have hugged that man ! I could hug 
him yet. Bless him! I don't believe, though, 
that he will ever be as popular as he deserves. 

To offset those of us who will not take Fame 
by the forelock, there are those who grab at 
his coat-tails, and hang on. If the mountain 
will not go to Mahomet, then Mahomet will go 
to the mountain. 

I was accorded the favor of being a guest at 
a session of a writers' association, and at the 
risk of a breach of the laws of hospitality I 
must venture a few remarks upon the pro- 
gramme. 

The topic of the evening was : " Readings 
from My Own Works" — and by "works" 
was indicated books. The readings were vol- 
untary. An elderly lady of severe countenance 
declaimed a chapter from a pamphlet on ** An 
Exposition Relative to the Proper Moral Edu- 
cation of Children in the Household." She 
had written the pamphlet and also had pub- 
lished it. Its circulation was limited — very. 
A man with long venerable whiskers arose to 
deliver a sample of his theory regarding the 
creation of mankind. He was his own pub- 
lisher and press agent. The chairman of the 
evening announced, kindly, that by request she 
would say that the work, complete in thirty-two 
pages and a yellow paper cover, could be had 
for twenty-five cents. I should n't wonder If 
some copies were still unsold. A simpering 
creature of two-and-forty recited an essay 
culled from her "Neighborhood Musings." 

These consumed the evening. No doubt 
there were present members of the club who 
were worth hearing, but they did not get a 
chance to prove it. In my memory they must 
remain silent, eclipsed by the elderly lady of 
severe countenance, the seer with the wagging 
whiskers, and the lisping author of " Musings." 

Why is it that such a glamour attaches to 
the word " writer " as to induce personages like 
the three above-mentioned to stand up and 
usurp elbow-room ? Of what consists the lime- 
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light which with an irresistible property attracts 
young and old ? — and it seems to me that the 
older they are, the more foolish and deluded 
they are. 

First, there is the quite natural pride over 
having one's name in print, so that one may 
pose as authority. We derive more pleasure 
out of ten lines to which our name is signed 
than out of a column and half of which it is not 
patent that we are author. 

Second, there is the equally natural leaning 
toward a profession deemed both elegant and 
easy; a veritable pastime. Between splitting 
wood and writing a story, who of the experi- 
enced in neither would not choose the latter, 
abilities being half and half.** 

I had a classmate come two hundred miles 
to interview me and find out how he could sell 
a story. This story was his initial effort, and 
had been in his possession five years, and he 
had not ventured to start it abroad for fear 
that it might not be accepted. As soon as he 
had ascertained the method which would insure 
a remunerative sale of it he was going to quit 
teaching school and make his living by writing. 

But although we discussed at length whether 
he ought to put his name and address in the 
upper lefthand corner or in the upper right- 
hand corner of the first sheet, and whether he 
should send it folded or flat, to the best of my 
knowledge he is still teaching school. How- 



ever, I told him what was in my power to tell,, 
even to disabusing him of the flattering idea 
that now " they " took everything I wrote. 
This was a painful disillusion, 1 perceived ; but 
when he left, nevertheless, he was heavy with 
dreams of a time rapidly approaching when he 
might lie in bed all the morning, and wear slip- 
pers and dressing-gown all the afternoon, pay 
bills with sonnets, and deposit the money re- 
ceived from prose in savings banks. 

Here he was, my senior in years, my superior 
in mental gifts, sometime newspaper man, at 
present principal of a large school, journeying 
this distance, with malice aforethought, to have 
me "put him on" to how to sell manuscript. 
I do not consider this a compliment; it makes 
me mad. The impudence of it ! He must hold 
my business small peanuts, indeed, even though 
enviable. Supposing I had gone to him and 
requested that in thirty minutes he show me 
how to teach school and secure a principalship. 

I give him credit for thinking me clever; but 
he thinks me clever because he suspects that 
in some way I have discovered a secret panel 
affording exit from the "daily grind." He 
wishes he could discover it. He wants some- 
thing "easy." 

Such is being a "writer." Possibly being 
an "author" is worse. 

Edwin Z. Sabin, 

The Boston Transcript. 



CONFESSIONS OF A CRITIC. 



A pet phrase we book-reviewers are fond of 
using is " in the main." In fact, it is one of the 
most valuable items of our outfit. Let us sup- 
pose Professor Baumwollenstrumpf's bulky 
monograph on " Ancient Mesopotamian Warm- 
ing-Pans" assigned us for review. Our notice 
of the book will run somewhat as follows : — 

" Professor Baumwollenstrumpf, the well- 
known Mesopotamologist " (we never heard of 
him before) "has made an exhaustive study 
of the manufacture and use of warming-pans in 



ancient Mesopotamia. Although we question 
the accuracy of some of his statements and 
take exceptions to a few of his theories, his 
account is, in the main, correct. The engrav- 
ings accompanying the text, albeit not so faith- 
ful in matters of detail as we could wish, are 
essentially trustworthy." 

Of course we are omniscient, or, better still, 
specialists for the nonce in Mesopotamology. 
But we generously refrain from mortifying the 
poor author by pointing out his errors, content- 
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ing ourselves with implying their existence by 
a dexterously parenthesized "in the main/' 
The professor, after reading our review, will 
toss all night on a sleepless pillow, wondering 
what lapses he has committed in this his mag- 
num opus^ the ripe fruits of a life given to 
laborious research. Ah, well ! If the book is 
faultless, it will do no harm to spur on the 
author to still higher flights of impeccability; 
and if it contains errors, we do him a kindness 
by sending him in search of them. 

In handling works from foreign languages 
we always pose as accomplished linguists, 
veritable Mezzofantis. Suppose a professor at 
the University of Vienna has published a book, 
and 3 Johns Hopkins professor brings out a 
translation of it. Now we don't know a word 
of Austrian, — it was n't taught at the high 
school we attended, — but never mind. We 
wind up our sapient remarks on the work by 
deploring the slipshod character of the render- 
ing. That sounds well, and is perfectly sale ; 
for there is no absolute standard in translation. 
What one critic finds too literal another cen- 
sures as too free, and vice versa. The main 
thing is to make our readers believe we wrote 
the review with the English version in one hand 
and the original Austrian in the other! 

Apropos of translations, the translator's pre- 
face often gives, the reviewer a useful pointer. 
Obed Hackney, let us say, turns into English 
a novel by the popular Bulgarian romancer, 
Kanckof. It so happens that Kanckof's works 
are utterly unfit for unexpurgated reproduction 
in our language. They are also outrageously 
long. No publisher could issue them in an 
unabridged translation and escape bankruptcy. 
Our friend Obed explains all this in his preface, 
and regrets the necessity of an occasional ex- 
cision of unimportant matter. But when the 
book falls into our hands we pounce upon the 
luckless translator. We don't know Bulgarian 
from Transylvanian, but we pull a wise face 
and " regret to note that considerable portions 
of the original are lacking in Mr. Hackney's 
otherwise passable rendering. We consider 
this mutilation of an author's text to be utterly 
indefensible, and must visit it with our severest 
censure," There is nothing like knowing how 
to use a preface for our greater glory and its 



writer's humiliation. To be sure, previous 
translators of Kanckof's novels have cut and 
slashed, mauled and mashed the poor author 
almost beyond recognition; but never a word 
of self-betrayal has crept into preface, or ap- 
pendix, or title-page. So honest Obed gets a 
smart slap in the face for his candor, while the 
real offenders, blessed with more astuteness, 
escape scot-free. 

Thus it is in general with prefaces and pub- 
lishers' introductions. In plying our honorable 
calling we critics often turn them to such good 
account as to appear better grounded in the 
author's specialty than he himself. Without 
doubt we could have scraped together all this 
information by a half-day's work at the public 
library; so why acknowledge indebtedness to 
the preface-maker.'* Let us rather appear to 
draw on the plenitude of our own erudition, 
and get the greater credit. 

Another effective trick of the trade is to leap- 
frog into one's subject over another man's 
back. ( Is n't that neatly turned ? We cribbed 
the image from "Obiter Dicta," but like to pass 
it off for our own.) We open our article with 
a brilliantly apposite quotation — which we 
found heading the first chapter of the book 
under review. But why spoil the effect by 
adding, " as quoted by the author " } Just as 
well to let it seem as if the graceful little coup- 
let from Catullus, or the pithy maxim from La 
Rochefoucauld, came unprompted to our 
facile pen. Catullus and La Rochefoucauld 
are public spoil, and it isn't our fault if other 
people will persist in making the happy quota- 
tion before we can get around to it. Pereant 
qui ante nos nostra dixerujtt ! 

There is a terminology peculiar to each trade 
and profession. Ethnologists and anthropolo- 
gists and archaeologists, theologians and meta- 
physicians, artists and musicians, tailors and 
cobblers, tramps and burglars, all have their 
special vocabulary, as necessary to them as the 
hammer to the carpenter. So we critics have 
our cant terms and pet phrases; and to use 
them with imposing effect, so as decorously to 
hide a poverty of ideas under a seemly garment 
of "long-tailed words \vi-osity 2iX\A-ationy is 
the secret of our commanding influence in the 
world of letters. Percy F. Bicknell. 

Maloen, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual helpt 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

* « 

Hamlin Garland expresses his belief that 
every literary man or woman would be benefited 
by the daily performance of a certain amount 
of good hard manual labor. Certainly some 
self-styled poets would benefit the world more 
if, instead of writing rhymes, they would de- 
vote their strength to ditch-digging or to 
breaking stone. 

* « 

One of the notable magazine articles of tiie 

month, of especial interest to writers, is Bliss 
Perry's paper in the August Atlantic on '*The 



Short Story" — what it i^^ what it means, and 
how to make it. Mr. Perry says, in the course 
of his paper : ** Study the historical phases of 
the art of fiction as closely as one may, there 
come moments when one is tempted to say with 
Wilkie Collins that the whole art of fiction can 
be summed up in three precepts : * Make *em 
laugh ; make 'em cry ; make 'em wait.' " 

* * * 
Perhaps no better description of the symp- 
toms of the disease which has been called un- 
pleasantly cacoethes scribendi has ever been 
given than that contained in one of Petrarch's 
letters, in which he says: — 

Strange to say, I often feel a craving to 
write, without knowing to whom or on what 
subject. A sort of crude, unconquerable desire 
comes over me, owing to which paper, pen, ink- 
stand, and midnight watches are more accept- 
able to me than sleep or rest. In fact, if I do 
not write, I pine and suffer, and, extraordinary 
though it may seem, I get tired while I am rest- 
ing, and rest while I am at work. My chest is 
strong as if it were made of stone; I am in- 
clined to think that I must have come forth 
from one of those stones thrown by Deucalion. 
When everything shapes itself on the parch- 
ment spread out before me, when my fingers 
ache, and my eyes are tired with work, then I 
feel neither cold nor heat, but have a sensation 
as if I were covered and protected by the soft- 
est down. When my limbs refuse to serve me, 
I rest for a little while, then I take up my 
work again, and fear nothing so much as hav- 
ing to tear myself away from it. Whenever 
any dire necessity forces me to leave it, I be- 
gin to feel the weight of weariness, and as long 
as I remain inactive, I am in the same frame 
of mind as a lazy beast of burden that obeys 
its master when he forces it to climb the stony 
ascent of a steep mountain, dragging a heavy 
load. Later on I return to my beloved work 
with the same zest that urges the former to re- 
enter its stable, and as it gains new strength 
while it is slowly feeding, I get relief and com- 
fort during my prolonged work. 

tk Ik 
An effort is being made at Albany, N. V., 
to collect for the library of the Albany Insti- 
tute and Historical Art society all books and 
magazine articles that have been written by 
Albanians. After three years' work in this 
direction, Cuyler Reynolds, the librarian of the 
Institute, published in the Albany Argus oi 
May 18 a list of such books numbetring 156 
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volumes. How greatly newspaper publicity 
helps in such an undertaking is shown by the 
fact that in the Argus of July 20 Mr. Rey- 
nolds was able to publish a supplementary list 
of 150 additional books — nearly as many 
found in two months as had been secured be- 
fore in three years. These books by Albani- 
ans are now arranged in the library in a sec- 
tion by themselves, each with a printed label 
to distinguish it, so that when it is taken out by 
a reader it may be returned to its proper place. 






It is most desirable that the example set in 
Albany should be followed by librarians in 
other places. Local interest in a book written 
by a neighbor is naturally strong, and it is 
well that collections of books by local authors 
should be made by public libraries. Librari- 
ans and editors may profitably work together 
in forming such collections, and, in many 
places in this country, any newspaper can get 
an interesting local article by printing the in- 
formation that can be gathered about home 
authors and their books. 






The patience required of the faithful histo- 
rian is well illustrated by an incident bearing 
upon the methods of the late Dr. Samuel Raw- 
son Gardiner. A writer in the London Acad- 
emy says: "Once when I was talking to Dr. 
Gardiner as to the preliminary disposition of 
troops the day before a particular battle, he 
produced a large sheet of foolscap on which, 
in parallel columns, he had written down ex- 
tracts from fifteen different news letters or like 
sources as to the events of the day in question, 
the points wherein they differed being care- 
fully underlined. In his history the result of 
all this digested material is given in a single 
brief paragraph. No one reading it would 
have the least idea of the conscientious labor 
involved in its production." 

The Washington Post thinks that the rural 
editor who writes of "sad deaths" is not any 
worse than his metropolitan contemporary who 
refers to the man "with his future before him.'* 

♦ * 
Two pages of the original manuscript of 
Scott's "Kenilworth" were sold in London 



a while ago for about $100. Many a modern 
author would be willing to sell the complete 
manuscript of his novel for only a little more 
than that. w. H. H. 

QUERIES. 



[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 

"What is the plural of '' Bookman'T 
Should I write "two Bookmans'^ or "two 
Bookmen^'' referring to two copies of the maga- 
zine.** L. F. 

[^^ Bookmans^"^ is the proper plural, but it is 
better to say " two copies of the Bookman^ 
Frequently it is easier to go around a fence 
than it is to jump it. — w. h. h. ] 



Who said: "Volume I, No. I., are the most 
pathetic words in English literature ".^ B. t. 

[Horace Greeley. — w. h. h.] 



<< 



NEWSPAPER ENGLISH" EDITED. 



Didn*t Play No Limit I Didn't Play Nolimit Game. 
G7(mc.— B o s t o H Herald I 
Headtine> 1 



Has made over 52*000,000. I Has made more than 
— New York Hum. \ $2,000,000. 



A very unique position. — 
Atlanta Journal. 



A unique position. 



The reporters would have 
gotten at the facts, anyway. 
— Boston Herald. 



The reporters would have 
got at the facts, anyway. 



CAPITALIZING PROPER-NAME AD 

JECTIVES. 



On the question of capitalizing proper names 
used as adjectives, or the actual adjectives de- 
rived from them, discussed in the article copied 
in The Writer for July, let me say that the 
question is not so simple as it seems. As a 
former proofreader, and always interested in 
proofreading matters, I am not likely to under- 
value the convenience of having a definite rule 
for guidance and sure appeal; but I expressed 
some years ago my views on the traps lying in 
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wait, in a varied and flexible tongue, for those 
who attempt to follow a hard-and-fast rule with 
absolute consistency; and the subject under 
debate is no exception. Incidentally, if any 
one wishes to know just how vilely uncapital- 
ized national adjectives look in English, how* 
€ver they may in French and German, let him 
look through Mark Pattison's ** Life of Isaac 
Casaubon," where he will find latin, greek, 
french, english, Spanish, german, etc., etc., all 
lower-case according to the rule Mr. Moran 
would have adopted ; if a reading of the book 
and the multiplied exasperation of these hide- 
ous forms, each like having a pin stuck in one, 
does not cure him, he must be indurated be- 
yond the common. 

Again, is it so certain that the ideal of print- 
ing is to have as few capitals as possible? I 
thought so in my proofreading days, and cer- 
tainly for a proofreader that is the ideal of 
comfort in correcting capitalization. I have 
been sorry a hundred times that I had set out 
by capitalizing some name or names on a new 
article, while I never in the world was sorry 
that I marked a capital down. But that is not 
quite the end of argument; as one's eyes grow 
older, he has doubts whether page after page 
of solid lower-case, unrelieved by a single 
capital for a rest, a life-rope for the eye to 
grasp and take a fresh hold, is as comfortable 
as if an occasional capital had been left. We 
cannot go back, as the late Henry Morley 
would have liked — at least, he thought it un- 
fortunate the old fashion had ever been 
dropped — to the earlier method of capitalizing 
all nouns (that the Germans do so is perhaps 
one reason why they can so cheerfully make 
the sacrifice of a few capitals on proper adject- 
ives); but we can at least cling to the few we 
have left. 

With regard to the specific cases Mr. Moran 
adduces, and others he omits, it will be noted 
that the greater part of them have the broad 
distinction that they are capitalized when used 
as adjectives, thereby forcing the national or 
personal idea on the reader, but not when used 
as nouns, so that their etymology is forgotten. 
No one who speaks of china, delft, morocco, 
brown holland, or champagne has any geograph- 
ical idea present in mind ; nor any personal one 



in boycotting, broughams, or raglans ; but if ac- 
cording to the silly upper-ten fad lately intro- 
duced, we spoke of Champagne wine, we cer- 
tainly should capitalize the adjective, as we 
usually do in Russia leather (though according 
to the distinction above, not in half-russia ), 
German silver, Holland gin, Westphalia hams, 
Dutch or Brie cheese, and in Colt or Reming- 
ton firearms, Welsbach or Edison lights, Glad- 
stone bags ( if the name and use persists, we shall 
doubtless ultimately call them gladstones, from 
the rule above, as in broughams ), and so on. So 
in listerine and Cesarean section ; the one is a 
noun, the other an adjective. This list might 
be much extended beyond what Mr. Moran 
gives. The inconsistencies not covered by 
this rule are very few and some of them due to 
recent innovations in a few printing offices 
which have discarded the rule ; to needless and 
usually recent additions; or to a hyphening of 
certain terms as nouns, which really makes 
them conform to the above rule. Thus, I 
doubt whether russia leather is the universal 
rule in the best ofiices, any more than Swedish 
iron. I was always used to speaking simply of 
a "raglan," not a "raglan overcoat," which 
an ugly tautology, like •' Champagne wine " • 
the bowie-knife has been hyphened into a 
noun from the ease of transferring the accent 
wholly to the first half of the term, while the 
length and emphasis of " revolver " and " Rem- 
ington " forbid the process in those cases; and 
I have seen german-silver, legitimately lower- 
case, as hyphened. As to type, I have never 
seen clarendon, or baskerville, or doric, and to 
make gothic the one exception to the rule of 
capitalizing these adjectives proves only bad 
judgment in the individual printing cflBce, not 
inconsistency in general typographical style. 
I should make the same remark about a Gila 
monster, which ought to be capitalized, no 
matter what convention has been actually 
adopted. 

It is true that this leaves a small handful of 
irregularities, but they are so very few that they, 
need cause no embarassment,and can be easily 
conformed to rule, as roman type, which has 
emerged from the status of a printing-office 
specialty to that of a citizen of the world, and 
should be ranged with italics as lower-case; 
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india-rubber and india-ink come under the 
hyphen rule, as well as that of having lost all 
connotation of origin ; and really only one bad 
exception is left, — that of paris green, which 
ought to be hyphened also for uniformity, and 
then would cease to be an exception. 

I am perfectly aware that this use of hyphens 
is directly counter to the latest great typo- 
graphical change the dictionaries have forced 
on us, — and in my opinion for more than one 
reason the most mischievous and contrary to 
taste and usefulness together, — the virtual 
abolition of hyphens; but this is "another 
story." If the distinctions in this article are 
carefully followed, I believe proofreaders will 
find little embarrassment in capitalizing proper 
names. Forrest Morgan. 

Wbstbrook, Conn. 



POINTS FROM A PLAY-READER. 



The play reader occupies a place of large re- 
sponsibility and considerable power. The po- 
sition is one for which few men are fitted, and 
one that fewer still are willing to undertake. 
The work demands a thorough knowledge of 
dramatic literature, a perfect familiarity with 
the mechanism of the stage, a f nely developed 
critical sense, exquisite taste, and — most 
difficult of all — an accurate appreciation of 
the state of the public mind in all its varying 
fads and fancies. Thus the play-reader must 
be sufficiently well schooled in the art of the 
drama to have the established ideals and con- 
victions of the scholar, and at the same time 
he must be enough of an iconoclast to be will- 
ing to destroy his dearest idols when they are 
opposed to the public's whim. 

Really competent play-readers are, therefore, 
as rare as are really competent playwrights. 
And while one playwright may supply dramas 
to several theatres, every producing theatre 
must needs have its own play-reader. The re- 
sult is that the number of capable men is far 
smaller than the number of positions to he 
filled, and many such posts are occupied by 
incompetents. 

One of the most prominent — because one 
of the most experienced and thoughtful — 
play-readers in Xew York is VV. T. Price, who 



was for seven years A. M. Palmer's play, 
reader, and who now occupies a similar posi- 
tion on the staff of the Manhattan theatre. 
During his long service in his trying occupa- 
tion Mr. Price has read thousands of plays, 
and from the great mass of- good, bad, and 
worse manuscripts he has selected many that 
have become famous on the American stage. 
It is the hope of discovering such a one that 
makes the work of the play-reader bearable, 
and in a way even exciting. Mr. Price finds 
much to enjoy in his work, however, besides 
this element of chance. To a Mirror reporter 
he said, the other day, that he had never yet 
read a play that did not interest him either by 
reason of its virtues or its faults. " And," he 
declared, " I read every manuscript that comes 
into my hands from beginning to end, search- 
ing for the kernel of originality that may be 
hidden there." 

" Do the managers themselves read the sub- 
mitted plays after ihe play-reader has passed 
upon them?" 

**Only the few that the play-reader culls 
from the many," replied Mr. Price. "It is 
the duty of the play-reader to guard the man- 
ager's peace of mind, and most managers have 
a horror of reading plays. Lester Wallack 
was once asked by a friend to read a play. His 
instant reply was, ' Not for the wealth of the 
Indies I ' Even if a play is worth considering 
— as a play merely — the chances that it will 
suit any one particular manager, theatre, or 
star are very small. But every play submitted 
passes through the manager's hands, and he, 
of course, makes the final selection. The 
play-reader, after carefully going over the 
manuscript, writes an outline of the plot and 
brief comment upon the merits or demerits of 
the work, and passes it over to the manager. 
This process is largely a matter of courtesy to 
the writers, but the element of business is 
definite. An available play is occasionally 
found. 

" I have noted with great interest the steady 
increase in the proportion of available plays 
among those submitted during the past few 
years. When I began reading for Mr. Pal- 
mer, fifteen years ago, hardly one play in 500 
was suitable for actual production. At present 
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there is an actable play — or at least a possible 
play — in every loo. 

" Of course a play may be in every respect 
a perfect piece of work and still be quite use- 
less to any particular manager, or indeed to all 
managers. Of stock plays there may be a con- 
siderable number well worthy of production. 
In that relation, if the stock theatre companies 
should or could elevate themselves to an artis- 
tic and productive plane, there might be re- 
sults, and many plays otherwise lost could be 
saved. Many a really good play has been lost 
to the public because, in the changes of style, 
it became old-fashioned before its author got a 
hearing for it. But as a general thing, a really 
good play finds production sooner or later, and 
if there is a really fine play lying neglected 
somewhere, I should like very much to acquire 
an interest in it, no matter how obscure its 
author might be." 

"Then you believe that the unknown author 
has a chance ?" 

" Most assuredly," answered Mr. Price. 
"The relation of the author to a play is a sec- 
ondary consideration. It has its bearing, of 
course, and its value, but the name and fame 
of an author never won success for a poor 
play, nor has an unknown author^s name ever 
been a handicap to a really good play. 

"The man who knows little or nothing of 
playwriting is apt to place an extraordinary 
and preposterous value on his play. The 
professional should know the difference be- 
tween good and evil. The amateur does not. 
Every one knows a little of playwriting — 
about as much as Strabo knew of modern geog- 
raphy. In short, the majority of those who 
send in plays understand the art of the drama 
about as the Frenchman, who, while he can 
make himself understood, boasts that he * spiks 
ze Inglish.' Many do not seriously regard it 
as an art at all. They think, with one of the 
characters in Mr. Howells's * Story of a Play,* 
that its principles can be learned at a glance. 
Such persons, if they persevere, write some- 
thing like a dozen plays before it dawns upon 
them that the drama has laws as distinct as 
the laws which govern the functions of the 
air, water, electricity, or what not. The usual 
period of this unaided apprenticeship to the 



drama is rarely less than ten years. Then the 
writer begins to know something. Any one 
who has watched the careers of those who 
have become authors; any one who, as a play- 
reader, has had to examine their recurrent 
efforts, knows the truth of this statement. It 
is almost impossible to write a good play with- 
out this experience of practice. He must ac- 
quire the professional point of view as to ma- 
terial and methods. He must learn the art of 
selection in order to avoid wasting time on 
subjects that cannot be other than distasteful 
to the public. He must know the plays of the 
past and present, so that he may not repeat an 
old tale. The art of playwriting must be 
learned by hard work, exactly as any other art 
is learned." 

"Yet there have been successful plays writ- 
ten by inexperienced authors," suggested the 
reporter. 

" Yes," answered Mr. Price promptly, "there 
have been accidental successes. But the man 
who makes an accidental success in playwrit- 
ing is lost. His material may have presented 
no problems in the art. If he wrote his play 
without knowing how, he is a dangerous quan- 
tity. But if he understands his art, a first suc- 
ess means a career, for plays were never in 
greater demand." 

" Yet the managers continue to reject good 
plays," said the reporter, "as is shown very 
conclusively when plays that have been refused 
by most of the best managers are put on by 
newcomers in the field and win success. The 
occurrence is not infrequent." 

"Very true," answered Mr. Price. "The 
manager buys only what he needs. If he does 
not want a play, that ends it. There is no 
room for discussion. A particular play may 
not be wanted at a particular time. It de- 
pends a good deal on the degree of merit. I 
have among my books two volumes of rejected 
plays published in London in 1815 to demon- 
strate that the managers of that period did not 
know their business. Such plays, like the 
poor, we have with us always. Never was the 
standard higher than it is to-day, at least in- 
certain requirements. To play a full season in 
New York and to last lor many more on the 
road demands excellence. The standard is so 
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high, the reward so great, that American au 
thorship will soon feel the stimulus. Within 
ten years our development will be astonishing. 
We are to excel in mental and spiritual things 
as in material things. A period of achieve- 
ment is at hand, but it will not arrive until we 
submit to and acknowledge playwriting as an 
art. 

"The American temperament and habit of 
mind are slow to recognize authority, but the 
drama has a genius of its own that is higher 
than the genius of any man, and so art is about 
to prevail. Then we shall have dramatic gen- 
iuses, not before. Genius reaches its highest 
results on the continent, for there it is rooted 
in a soil of art. We are coming to it — genius 
guided by art. Art in playwriting has just 
begun with us." 

••That is not very encouraging to the hun- 
dreds who send in immature plays." 

** It is not meant to be. If a man is foolish 
enough to believe that he can dash off a play 
without possessing the art, he deserves penury 
and disappointment. He may as well try to 
make a living by flying a kite. Let him quit 
dreaming for a support, and come down to 
work. In the mean time, let the amateur send 
in his plays. By the time he has a dozen re- 
jected, he will quit abusing the managers and 
begin to abuse himself. Encouragement is a 
very difficult and delicate thing to venture on 
with the amateur. It is impossible to help 
him, except, in returning his plays, to teach 
him. Of what use to advise him to make cer- 
tain changes when he would only make it 
worse, knowing nothing of the art ? When not 
only one thing in his play is wrong, but a hun- 
dred things, a thousand things, everything — it 
matters not how good the material is. 

** You cannot imagine how wrong a play can 
be. The writer may be a very sensible per- 
son, but his art is insane. All that you can 
do is to read his plays. Let the amateur send 
them in. The manuscript will be read, not 
merely glanced at; all success for author, as 
well as manager, lies in that manuscript. It 
is a simple matter. Xo * influence ' is possible. 
I remember, at Palmer's theatre, a young 
writer, who used to appear annually with a let- 
ter of introduction from the Governor of North 



Carolina. Do not imitate his example. The 
play is the only thing that has any influence. 
It recommends or damns itself, needing no 
outside help in either event." — The Dramatic 
Mirror, 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Grace H. Boutelle, whose poems, "A Pray- 
er," and ** When We Remembered," appeared 
in Munsey*s for June, is the daughter of the 
late Charles A. Boutelle, member of congress 
for the Fourth Maine district, and several times 
chairman of the committee on naval affairs. 
She has written ever since she learned to print, 
but she has begun to write regularly only dur- 
ing the past year. Before this, her writing 
had to be done at odd moments, as a great 
deal of her life has been spent in Washington, 
and before she came out, she taught her two 
younger sisters; and after her mother's death, 
she had her place to fill both as her father's pri- 
vate secretary, and in the way of official social 
duties. As daughter of the chairman of the 
naval committee, some years ago, she was 
asked to christen the United States steamship 
Newark at the shipyard of the Messrs. Cramp 
at Philadelphia, — perhaps the most interest- 
ing experience of her life, — and two years ago» 
she was asked to christen the Nevada at the 
Hyde shipyard at Bath, but as her father was 
ill at Waverly, and she was with him there, she 
declined and her youngest sister took her 
place. Miss Boutelle has a story under way 
in which the christening of a cruiser is the 
leading feature, which she hopes may give 
some idea of the charm and excitement of such 
an occasion. Five years before her father's 
death, he took his three daughters to Europe 
for a three-months' stay. During this trip. 
Miss Boutelle wrote some verses at Amalfi 
upon a sunrise she saw from the old Capu- 
chin monastery, and it was the first poem of 
hers that Muusey^s published. It was this trip 
abroad that her father and she recalled most 
often of all their interesting journeys together. 
Miss Boutelle has had verses in the Contribu- 
tors' club of the Atlantic Monthly^ and in 
Afunsey^s^ Current Literature^ the Overland 
Monthly^ and the Churchman \ also, stories in 
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the Puritan and the papers served by the 
McClure syndicate. Several of her poems 
came out in a collection called "America's 
Younger Poets," which was published some 
years ago. At present, Miss Boutelle is taking 
notes and putting her material in order for a 
brief biography of her father, to commemorate 
his public services and his rare personal char- 
acter. 

D. M. Henderson, Jr., who wrote the poem, 
** The Tryst," in the Era for July, was born in 
Baltimore, of Scotch parentage, and inherits 
his literary tastes from his father, who pub- 
lished a volume of poems some years ago, and 
who still contributes occasionally to the maga- 
zines. Mr. Henderson, who is just entering 
manhood, is a draughtsman by trade, and re- 
gards himself as still a 'prentice hand at litera- 
ture. He has written a few stories for Balti- 
more papers, but most of his work has been in 
verse. His poems have appeared frequently 
in the Baltimore Sun^ and he has also con- 
tributed to the Sunday School Times^ Current 
Literature^ and the Era. 



Julie Closson Kenly, whose sonnet, "Even- 
ing," appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for 
May, is the daughter of Colonel H. W. Clos- 
son, U. S. A., retired, and the wife of Captain 
W. L. Kenly, of the Eighth Battery, United 
States F'ield Artillery. She was born in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and has lived a little bit of every- 
where in this country. Mrs. Kenly has written 
a number of short stories, which have been 
published by John A'' Dreams^ the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut^ Munsefs^ Life^ Truths and 
Town Topics. Her first novel will be pub- 
lished soon by Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

James Herbert Morse, whose poem, *' The 
Spider's Web," was published in the Atlantic 
Monthly for July, is well known both as an 
educator and an author. As the head of a 
private classical school in New York, and a 
very hard-working man, Mr. Morse gets little 
time in the work-a day season for writing — 
the summer being his usual time for literary 
occupations. Still he has managed to find 
time to do considerable work for the printers. 



A volume of poems, " Summer Haven 
Songs," published by the Putnams in 1886, 
fairly represents his earlier verse. Of prose, 
there are some hundreds of articles in the 
Critic and in the Century Magazine ; of verse 
since 1886, some two-score poems, printed 
chiefly in the Century y ScribHer^s^ Harper'' s^ 
the Atlantic^ the Independent, and the Critic. 
A series of papers on "The Training of Boys," 
done in the winter holidays for Harper^s Ba- 
zar^ and published last year, represents his 
work done as a professional man. As an old 
member of the Authors club, of New York, 
and for twelve years an officer in it ; also as a 
member of the Century club, and the famous 
old Greek club, Mr. Morse finds his literary 
associations in winter, but it is chiefly in sum- 
mer, and at his country place at Cotuit, on 
Cape Cod, that he is altogether free for imagi- 
native work. Here he has some sixteen acres 
of rare seashore land fronting on the outer 
harbor. In the rear are pines that sing all day 
long and shade the loveliest walks. On the 
untrimmed lawn of three or four acres, the 
Scotch broom glows in June, and the wild rose 
and a succession of blossoms shine through 
July and August. * In September — much 
earlier, in fact — his apples, the Red Astrakan 
and Early Harvest, with white grapes, do 
honor to the old friend, E. S. Carman, the edi- 
tor of the Rural New Yorker ^ who, in 1888, 
selected the plants. About the porch still grow 
luxuriantly five happy vines sent him by his old 
friend and fellow teacher, William H. Leggett, 
old-time president of the Torrey Botanical Soci- 
ety, of New York. But the most inspiring and 
musical company, and to a poet, most compan- 
ionable, are some splendid oaks, one of which* 
measured this summer, registered eighty-two 
inches in girth. A dozen of these stand scattered 
over the grounds, and they have seen many rare 
gatherings, of which the family count best 
some when their friend, P'rank R. Stockton, 
swung his hammock around with the sun under 
one of the younger oaks, while he was writing 
the seventh chapter of " The Hundredth Man," 
then coming out in the Century Magazine. If 
any lover of Stockton's work will take up that 
delightful story, "The Merry Chanter," he 
will find many items culled from Mr. Stock- 
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ton's experiences there that summer. No 
place but Cotuit could have driven the young 
married people to make up a crew of cap- 
tains. The same old oaks have heard the gen- 
ial voice of Joseph Jefferson, the pathos and 
humor of Sol Smith Russell — so lately gone — 
and the deep, rich, sombre Puritan note of 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins. The members of the 
family like to think of these oaks also as asso- 
ciated, in many rare visits, with some of the 
finest verse of Miss Edith M. Thomas. A 
little front room, looking out on the sea, which 
each of these old friends in turn has from time 
to time during the summer months made glad, 
shows traces of her ingenious imagination. 

Ella Middleton Tybout, author of the story, 
"At Fiddler's Bridge," 'mLippincotfs for July, 
is a native of Delaware, and the story in Lip- 
pincotfs is based upon a legend well known in 
that state. She has been writing for about a 
year and a half, and has had stories published 
in Lippincotfs and Frank Leslie's Monthly^ 
and accepted for publication by the New Eng- 
land Magazine and Short Stories. She pre- 
fers writing dialect, as she is interested in the 
negro character. For the past ten years she 
has lived in Washington. 

Kate Vannah, whose poem, *' World Weary," 
appeared in Munsey^s for June, has found song, 
writing so lucrative and congenial in the past 
ten years that she has written comparatively 
little poetry, but the literary vein with her is 
quite as strong as the musical, and she has 
published some delightful poems, especially 
sonnets, in her very busy musical life as a com- 
poser. Of her music, more is sold to-day 
than that of any other woman composer 
in the United States, or of any man com- 
poser, excepting De Koven. Miss Van- 
nah was born in Gardiner, Me., where she 
still resides. After graduating at the Gardiner 
high school, and later at a school near Balti- 
more, she tried her hand at journalism, writing 
for the Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
papers, and for several Maine papers, under 
the name of Kate Van Twinkle. Her poetry 
was superior, and was widely copied. In 1892 
a book of her poems was published by the 
Lippincotts, and this was followed by another 



book of poems in 1893. She expects to pub- 
lish a third book of poems within a year or 
two. Her first songs were published when she 
was eighteen, and since then her fame as a 
composer has become widespread. Regarding 
her methods, she says : * My work is the great- 
est possible pleasure to me when I am in the 
mood. 1 work like a Trojan at times. I have 
done six songs in ten days, but that is rather 
beyond my average rate. I probably write 
from twelve to fifteen songs a year, but I do 
not work constantly. Sometimes for a month 
I will not touch pen to paper, and then I will 
make up for lost time by working almost con- 
tinuously for the next month. It is hard to 
say just how I write. I will read a little poem, 
perhaps, and then the melody comes, and, do 
you know, that particular melody is always 
thereafter connected with that poem. I might 
put the poem aside and not look at it again for 
a dozen years, but when I did, that same melody 
would leap into my mind at once." Miss Van. 
nah prefers the serious love ballad to any 
other style of song, but she is as versatile as 
possible, and has written almost every kind of 
melody, from a coon song to a mass. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Burroughs. — John Burroughs, camping 
hermit-wise at "Slabsides," says that he has a 
sort of system of work, though he can't stand 
routine. He is up by five in the morning and 
writes for a while during the morning hours. 
In the afternoon he works in his vineyard or 
among his fruit trees and bushes, or tramps 
mile after mile through the forest. At sixty- 
five he can walk a mile in fifteen minutes and 
keep up that pace hour after hour. 

Thackeray. — Rev.Dr.Henry W. Bellows, the 
eminent Unitarian divine, once said to Thack- 
eray : *' You have constructed your Colonel 
Newcome out of two characters already fa- 
miliar to all students of good literature — Don 
Quixote and Sir Roger de Coverley." Thack- 
eray started. ** You have touched on the 
very truth," he said. " I had been reading the 
Don's memoirs and the Sir Roger papers in 
the Spectator just before attacking that last 
task. I tried to make the colonel a creation of 
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my own, but I was conscious all the while that 
my two beloved old heroes were blending in my 
mind. No one else has guessed it, so far as I 
know." — Washington Post. 

Verne. — "I really would much rather inter- 
view you than be interviewed," he said. "Yes, 
I suppose I may consider my life's work as 
nearly finished. I am at work on my hun- 
dredth volume^and in the nature of things I 
doubt whether I shall ever write another. In 
fact, my feeble eyesight prevents me from do- 
ing more than a page or two of it a day just 
now, if I want to keep up with the world's 
news as well. Only eighty-four of my one 
hundred volumes have been published so far, 
and they will continue to appear at six- 
monthly intervals, so that, of course, ten or 
twelve of them are very likely to be posthu- 
mous. I work extremely quick when I am in 
health, and if the operation for cataract which 
I must shortly undergo restores my eyesight 
for me, as the doctor hopes it will, I may, after 
all, go on into my second century of volumes. 
For I am quite untired, and work, either at my 
books or at the municipal business of Amiens, 
is my chief recreation. 

" The field of the romance writer of the 
future ? You're quite right, the question is an 
interesting one, and I'm inclined to think my 
answer to it will astonish you. Where do I 
think will the novelist of the future seek the 
plots and the environments for his novels?" 

Jules Verne learned forward and drummed 
gently on the table. '* I do not think there 
will be any novels or romances, at all events in 
volume form, in fifty or a hundred years from 
now," he said. And the old gentleman 
laughed at my surprise. 

"No, I do not think there will be any 
novels. They will be supplanted altogether by 
the daily newspaper, which has already now 
taken such a grip of the lives of the progres- 
sive nations. 

"Hut the romance.'*" I said, "the novel, 
the descriptive story, the story historic, and 
the story psychological ? " 

"They will all disappear," said M. Verne. 
"They are not necessary and even now their 
merit and their interest are fast declining. 
As historic records the world will file its news- 



papers. Newspaper writers have learned to 
color every-day events so well that to read 
them will give posterity a truer picture than 
the historical or descriptive novel could do, and 
as for the novel psychological, that will «»oon 
cease to be, and will die of inanition in our 
own lifetime." 

Here M. Jules Verne got excited. "I am 
second to no living man," he cried, "in my 
admiration of the greatest psychologist the 
world has ever known, Guy de Maupassant, 
and he, like all true geniuses, foresaw the 
trend of human ideas and deeds, and wrote his 
stories in the smallest possible compass. 
Each one of De Maupassant's soul studies is 
a concentrated lozenge of psychology. 

"The De Maupassant who will delight the 
world in years to come will do so in the news- 
papers of the day, and not in volumes, 
and they will, as you newspapermen express it, 
crystallize the psychology of the world in 
which they live by * writing up' the day-to-day 
events. The real psychology or life is in its 
news, and more truth — truth with a big T — 
can be gathered from the police court story, 
the railway accident, from every-day doings of 
the crowd, and from the battles of the future, 
than can be obtained if an attempt is made to 
clothe the psychological moral in a garb of 
fiction." — London Mail. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Protecting a Copyright. — The shortest 
novel on record is Francis Adams's " The 
Transgressors." Two copies of the book, each 
complete in 250 words, are on file at Washing- 
ton, and thereby hangs a tale. 

Mr. Adams wrote the story in 100,000 words 
and was looking after its publication in Phila- 
delphia when news came to the publishers that 
a pirated version of the book was being offered 
for sale. Mr. Adams's copyright not being 
completed, there was no law to prevent the 
sale of such a version. 

He threw his story into 250 words, with 
cover, title, index, chapter heads, scenes, etc, 
identical with those in the original book. The 
work took six hours. 

The little volume was rushed into print and 
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put on file, as the law requires. The copyright 
is protected and publication goes on serenely. 
— New Bedford Mercury. 

How to Get a Job on a Newspaper. — When 
David Graham Phillips, author of *• Her 
Serene Highness," was a very young man, he 
applied for work on a Cincinnati paper. 

•* What can you do ? '* said the editor. 

** I can try anything," replied the young 
man. 

Thinking to rid himself of further importun- 
ities for an assignment, the editor said : 

"Well, write an article on bread." 

It was a trying moment for the ambitious 
youngster, but he never flinched. All that 
night he collected material, and the next day he 
reported to the surprised editor with a bright 
and newsy article on ** The Bakeries of Cincin^ 
nati." The young reporter was immediately 
engaged. — Des Moines Capital. 



LITERARY ARTICLES (N PERIODICALS. 



[The publishers of Thb Writbr will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
en receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
viUh three cents pottage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention The Writer when they write.] 



The Short .Story. Bliss Perry. Atlantic (38 c.) for 
August. 

Bret Harte. H. C. Merwin. Atlantic (38 c. ) for 
August. 

Sill's Poetry. VV. B. W Atlantic (38 c.) for August. 

The Browning Tunic. Martha Baker Dunn. Atlantic 
(38 c. ) for August. 

The Revival of Poetic Drama. Edmund Gosse. At- 
lantic (38 c. ) for August. 

Shakespearb-Bacon Parallels. William S. Walsh. 
Era (13 c. ) for August. 

Hall Cainb and Manxland. Illustrated. Joseph Cal- 
lister. A merican Illustrated Methodist Magazine (13 c. ) for 
August. 

Count Tolst(«y and the New Quakerism. Professor 
James T. Bixby . A rena (28 c.) for August. 

Bret Harte. James Douglas. Bookmani^2% c. ) for July. 

Alexandre Dumas. G.K.Chesterton. Bookman {^2% c.) 
for July. 

Paul Leicester Ford as Bibliographer and His- 
torian. Victor Hugo Paltsits. Bookman (28 c.) for July. 

Arthur James Balkour. With portrait. A. Maurice 
Low. Revieiv ef Reviews ( 28 c. ) for August. 

Herbert George Wells and His Work. Illustrated. 
E. A. Bennett. Cosmopolitan (13 c. ) for August. 



Edgar Allan Poe, World-Author. Illustrated. Charles 
F. Richardson. Critic ( 28 c. ) for August. 

Publishbrs' Views on Book-Rbvibwing. George Sands 
Goodwin. Critic ( 28 c. ) for August. 

A Sketch OF Russian Literature. — II. Leo Wiener- 
Critic ( 28 c. ) for August. 

Literary Landmarks of New York. — II. Illustrated. 
Charles Hemstreet. Critic (28 c. ) for August. 

Italian Writers OF To-DAV. Illustrated. Sofia de For. 
naro. Critic ( 28 c. ) for August. 

Stephen Phillips. Reprinted from the Quarterly Re- 
view in the Eclectic ( 28 c. ) for August. 

A Plea for the Silence of the Novelist. Maxwell 
Gray. Eclectic ( 28 c. ) for August. 

A View of Ibsen. A Maynard Butler. Eclectic {2% c.) 
for August. 

Some Domestic Reminiscences of Tho.mas Carlvlb and 
His Wife. E. Williamson Wallace. Eclectic (28c.) for 
August. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin. Illustrated interview in her 
summer home. Good Housekeeping ( 13 c. ) for July. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Thomas Bailey Aldrich is spending the sum- 
mer at his cottage at Tenants Harbor, Me. 
His new collection of short stories, ''A Sea 
Turn, and Other Matters," is to be published 
early in October. 

Mrs. Ida Eckert- Lawrence, "the Ohio 
poet," is spending the summer at Mackinac 
Island, and other northern lake resorts. She 
is also gathering material for the new novel 
on which she is now at work. 

Arthur k Beckett has written a book of 
reminiscences of his associates in comic jour- 
nalism on the staff of Punch, 

Herbert Paul's biography of Matthew Ar- 
nold is the new monograph in the English 
Men of Letters series, which is no longer 
edited by John Morley. 

Rev. Arthur Howard Noll, son-in-law of the 
late Thomas Dunn English, will publish the 
latter's reminiscences. Dr. Noll is registrar 
of the University of the South at Sewanee, 
Tenn. 

Walter Jerrold has completed the monograph 
on George Meredith, which he has had in 
hand for the English Writers of To-day series. 

A life of Herbert Spencer by Dr. Charles H. 
Rieber, of Stanford University, will be pub- 
lished this autumn. It will be called " Her- 
bert Spencer, the Man, the Scientist, and the 
Philosopher." 
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The major portion of Dr. Stopford Brooke's 
book on Browning, which will be unifoim in 
style and appearance with his '* Study of Tert- 
nyson," published in 1894, is in type. 

Another Thoreau book is announced. It 
will contain extracts from unpublished letters 
and journals of the Thoreau family and inti- 
mate friends. Its title will be, *' Thoreau, His 
Home, Friends, and Books"; its author is Mrs. 
Annie Russell Marble, and it is to be published 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Darwin left a mass of interesting correspond- 
ence, and we are to get more of it before long. 
Some of the letters have already been pub- 
lished, but the new ones will cover wholly 
fresh ground. 

Lucy Lefiingwell Cable, the editor of the 
Scribner school version of *' Don Quixote," 
just published, is the daughter of George W. 
Cable. 

Hjdmar Hjorth Boyesen, 2d, is the manag- 
ing editor of the Cosmopolitan. 

The total number of new novels published in 
England in 1901 was 1,513. 

The New Era is a new illustrated Jewish 
magazine, edited by Rabbi Raphael Lasker, 
and published at South P>amingham, Mass. 

The Valley Magazine is a new St. Louis 
monthly. 

The first number of the Hobby^ an illustrated 
magazine for book lovers, is announced for 
publication in September by the American 
Press Company, Baltimore, Md. 

The new Gulf States Historical Magazine 
is published bi-monthly at Montgomery, Ala. 

Rev. Dr. John Bancroft Devins and John A. 
Offord have bought the New York Observer » 
Dr. Devins has had entire charge of the edi- 
torial management of the paper for the last 
five years, and Mr. Offord has been the busi- 
ness manager. 

Action and Utterance will hereafter be is- 
sued quarterly. 

The Concert-Goer (New York) has been 
purchased by the United Publishers' Corpora- 
tion, which owns Ev'ry Months and which in- 
tends to put the Concert-Goer in the front rank 
of musical periodicals. 



The New York Herald offers to pay $100 
each for original designs suitable for publica- 
tion as graphically illustrating weather fore, 
casts. Fashion plates are not desired, though 
the central object in all the designs submitted 
should be a pretty female figure. Designs for 
all kinds of weather — fine, gloomy, threaten- 
ing, rainy, hot, cool, frosty, snowy, windy, 
stormy, cyclonic — may be forwarded ad- 
dressed: **Art Department, A'ifa/ York Herald^ 
Herald Square, New York." 

The Arion Society of Brooklyn announces 
prizes to be awarded at its festival to be held 
the last week in November. The highest prize 
offered is for the best English chorus for mixed 
voices, for not less than 100 voices, which is to 
bring its composer $1,000. For the best Ger- 
man chorus for male voices, the first prize is 
to be $500. The best English chorus for men's 
voices is to receive a similar prize. There are 
also prizes for other compositions that range 
from $300 to $75. For the literary prizes the 
awards are smaller. For the best story founded 
on an episode in American history, $100 will 
be paid. Two prizes of this amount are 
offered, one for a story in English, and the 
other for a story in German. For poems 
founded on incidents in the historv of this 
country and written in German and English^ 
prizes of $100 are to be awarded. Other 
awards of smaller amounts are also offered. 

In the August issue of EvWy Month ( New 
York) is announced a $500 cash prize contest 
for good music, piano pieces and songs, open 
to subscribers for Ev'ry Mcuth or for the Con* 
cert- Goer. 

The Business World, 25 City Hall place. 
New York city, offers subscriptions and busi- 
ness books ( but not cash ) for brief contribu- 
tions on business subjects of interest to office 
folk. 

" A Study of Prose Fiction," by Bliss Perry, 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, is announced 
for early publication by Houghton, Miflflin & 
Co. The aim of this book is to discuss the 
outlines of the art of fiction — not to sketch the 
history of the English novel. 

Dr. Charles Kendall Adams died at MadisoD, 
Wis., July 26, aged sixty-seven. 
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A SUGGESTION TO NOVELISTS. 



In a recent article Julian Hawthorne well 
voices the public discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion with the custom so generally employed by 
novelists of ending their stories with a culmi- 
nating love triumph. Speaking to the point, he 
says : ** Love stories, meaning tales of court- 
ship, are altogether too numerous. It would 
be a beneficent improvement to write stories of 
marriage, of the influence of the married 
state in making or marring, as the case might 
be, the parties to it. We have not sufficiently 
considered in literature the nature of marriage 
as a factor in citizenship ; the real citizen is 
not the man or the woman, but both together." 

The great majority of novel readers will 
appreciate and endorse the value of this 



suggestion, for it has been forcibly impressed 
on each one of us, by countless stories of vary- 
ing merit and character, that modern fiction is 
neither strong, nor instructive, nor lasting. 
Our novelists seem to imagine their readers, 
both old and young alike, as simple boy and 
girl lovers, whose every thought is one of 
mutual love and admiration. Is it possible 
that the writers of modern fiction have so ill- 
judged the character and strength of our peo- 
ple as seriously to believe that they want only 
the sweet and none of the bitterness of life? 
It is truly unfortunate that they cannot see that 
the masses of the people are serious-minded 
men and women, who think, and act, and do, 
and not mere children in their hopes and am- 
bitions. 

What American literature needs above all 
other things — and this applies equally well 
and with much force to the literature of other 
countries — is a touch and grasp of real mat- 
ter-of-fact daily life. Modern fiction, if it 
would meet the demands of the public, must 
put away much of its artificiality, and assume 
truth, probability, and fact. Writers, like 
other men, are so apt to follow the footsteps of 
their predecessors, and so likely to regard the 
old rut of fiction writing as the only road to suc- 
cess, that they do not stop long enough to con. 
sider the growing and crying need of the hour 
for the natural and original, which is also the 
perfect and beautiful. 

The American people are great readers, and 
their desire to be amused by light literature is 
perhaps carried to excess, but the fact that they 
so eagerly buy the novels of love and adventure 
does not necessarily prove their fondness and 
desire for such stories. It simply signifies 
their love of fiction, it does not show that 
modern (vclvon \s ^ViX >^^>j ^•w^^. \^ \^ >cvxs\"t 
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that our authors looked a little ahead ; time 
that they should perceive the petty littleness 
and temporary value of their work. Among 
all the many marked successes of the past 
half-dozen years, it would be a most difficult, 
indeed, an impossible task, to point out one 
novel that has within it the elements of perma- 
nent worth and substantial popularity. 

Until modern novelists stop writing simply 
for the purpose of amusing their readers and 
pleasing the instinct of romantic boy and girl 
love, we need not look for a period of worthy 
manly authorship. The novelist who has the 
strength of character and the necessary foresight 
to put behind him the present style of novel- 
writing, and who will write of life and life's prob- 
lems as they are after the ringing of the mar. 
riage bells, bids fair, if he will put his heart 
into the work, to win immortal renown. If our 
writers could but realize that the love of man 
and woman is but a part of life and not the 



whole, they would gain the respect and thanks 
of their fellows. 

Let us be serious-minded in our fiction, as 
we must be in daily life, for it is a part of 
our personal and national life ; and above all 
else, give us novels based on the truth and 
reality of life, as we meet and live it. The 
blessedness of labor, the delights of friend- 
ship, the passion of patriotism, the glorified 
love of the simple home life that exists, are 
each and all important and of decided interest 
to the people. Let our novelists appreciate 
that we are a manly race of pushing, energetic, 
sincere, and matter-of-fact men and women, 
who do not fear the truth of life and are ready 
to meet it, with all its joys and sorrows. The 
writer who sees this, and has the ability to put 
life down in books simply and truly as it ex- 
ists, has that moment discovered the philoso- 
pher's stone of the secret to success. 

Philadelphia, Penn. Folger Barker. 



DEALING WITH LONDON EDITORS. 



The Professor said so from the first ; but 
then, the Professor had lived his life. He had 
left hope behind him. Content to exist upon 
an income barely sufficient to keep body and 
soul together, he sat behind his whiskey and 
soda and sneered. 

So I paid little attention. 

" In the first place, you have the misfortune 
to be a woman," he told me, as if I did n't 
know that. " It is bad enough to be a woman 
alone in London ; but to be a woman who is 
obliged to work for her living, — that is worse. 
And to be a woman who has to work at jour- 
nalism ! Mein Gott!" For, being part Ger- 
man, the professor occasionally, in moments of 
extreme excitement, lapsed into the tongue of 
his Faderland. 

" Anyway, I will try it," I retorted hopefully. 
<' I will send out a few manuscripts here and 
there a^ ji starter, at least." 



He shrugged his shoulders. "Go on, then," 
he groaned. "Send them out, but I'll tell 
you right now you might as well try to make 
your living by carrying smoke, or painting 
barbed wire fences, or shoveling fog off 
roofs." 

" Why ? " 

"Wait and see," he suggested laconically. 

I waited and saw. 

At the end of two months one of my stories 
appeared in a chic little magazine without my 
name. 

" I should have liked the credit of this 
story," I ruminated frowningly, "but never 
mind, so I get my pay." 

" Yes," nodded the professor ; "never mind, 
so you get your pay," and he fell to laughing 
over his whiskey and soda in so idiotic a way 
that I left the room, concluding that he had 
had too much. 
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I made an excursion to the office of the edi- 
tor. 

He was out. 

" When will he be in?" I asked of the .girl at 
the desk. 

" Not until to-morrow morning," she replied. 

To-morrow morning found me facing her 
once more. 

I congratulated myself that I had spied the 
•coat-tails of the editor vanishing through the 
doorway as I entered. 

Good ! I had him trapped. 

" The editor is out," she smiled in answer to 
to my query. These English are all smiles. 
They are nothing if not courteous. 

" When will he be in ? " I inquired. 

*• Not until to-morrow morning." 

I duly reported my luck to the Professor 

*' 1 will help you," said he, and the following 
morning found us at the Strand, he at the bot- 
tom of the street in which the office was lo- 
cated, and I at the top, standing about in so 
aimless a manner that a policeman more than 
once approached me with a ** Move on ! " look 
in his eye. 

A fat man with grizzly hair suddenly skirted 
the corner, sped swiftly on as if some one were 
after him, circled nimbly among the trams, 
dray wagons, and cabs, and skipped up the 
steps of the editor's office. 

At the same time the Professor closed in 
from the bottom of the street and motioned me 
forward. 

"That was the editor," he whispered. 
" We've got him I " 

He stood nonchalantly aside, gazing reflect- 
ively upon the ceiling, while I interviewed the 
girl. 

" The editor is out," she smiled, as on the 
morning before. 

"When will he be in?" I asked, smiling 
also. I've learned it. I can smile and smile 
and be a villain, too. 

" Not until to-morrow morning," she replied. 

She had got it by heart. 

I related the news to the Professor. 

" I had one like that when I was an editor," 
he mused. " She is a parrot. She can only 
say one thing. *He's out. He's out!' but 
that's enough. Wait a minute. You stand 



and watch that door while I watch this. There 
are only the two exits. He can't escape with- 
out our seeing him. And to see is to grab." 

He stealthily approached the door, applied 
an ear thereto, and turned an absorbed gaze 
upon me. 

" I hear the sound of his voice," he ex- 
claimed. " Hurry ! " 

I ran. He opened the door with a jerk. He 
flung it wide. We stood staring blankly with- 
in. The room was empty. 

" It wasn't a second ago that I heard him 
there," declared the Professor, as we walked 
slowly and sorrowfully down the marble steps. 

" The only possible explanation of it lies," he 
added, " in the existence of a trap door. That 
is evidently the state of the case. He has a 
private trap door to which he alone possesses 
the key." 

I had sent out other manuscripts. For a 
long while they remained in the hands of the 
editors; then they were published, one by one 
and anonymously. 

I took to haunting the offices of the editors. 
They were chronically out. In the ante-room 
of one, where I kicked my heels in company 
with other hopeless journalists bearing large 
black canvas bags too obviously containing 
manuscripts, a conspicuous sign read : — 

"The editor is invisible until twelve 
o'clock." 

"That means," exclaimed the Professor, 
" that even if you do happen to see him, you 
don't see him." 

Uniformly I worked up to lunch time. After 
that I sallied forth on a still hunt for editors. 
I had a regular beat, down Southampton Row, 
past Oxford street, through byways and alleys 
to Chancery Lane, and on to the Strand, Ar- 
undel street, Bovery, and the Embankment. 

In my unoccupied moments I pictured my- 
self a crossing sweeper, a shoestring pedler, 
a vender of old clothes, a seller of rags. 

" It is what you will come to," the Professor 
encouragingly informed me, "if you depend for 
your support upon the London editor." 

Incidentally I ran across one of my own 
stories copied from a New York magazine. It 
was copied quite fearlessly, without the addi- 
tion of my name or that of the magazine. 
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I showed it to the Professor. " How do you 
expect a magazine like that to live without 
thieving ? " he asked scornfully. " It is clearly 
impossible. They all do it. I was at the office 
of a London newspaper last week, and the 
floor was strewn with New York newspapers. 
They were cutting clippings right and left. 
Not that the New York work is better than 
ours; but it is different." 

" This editor seems to like my work so 
well," said I, ** that I think I shall send him a 
manuscript." 

I did so. 

In due time it was published. As usual, it 
was without my signature. 

I called at the office. The editor was out. 
A grinning girl took my address and promised 
to send me a cheque. Meantime, a man wrote 
absorbedly at a desk in an adjoining room. 

•* What sort of a looking man was he ? " in- 
quired the Professor. 

**Dark and massive, with a black mustache, 
and a wart on the left side of his nose." 

" That was the editor," chuckled the Pro- 
fessor. *• I know him." 

'•But she said he was out?" 

'*0f course she said he was out. That's 
what she's there for." 

I sent a story — one of my best — to a mag- 
azine in Paternoster Row. It stayed. I called. 

" The editor is out," the young man in charge 
told me. 

"How much.?" I asked. "I mean, when 
will he be in? " 

"It is impossible to say. Did you come to 
ask after your story ? " 

" Yes." 

" It has been published." 

With that he kindly offered me a copy. Sure 
enough, there was the story. No name was 
attached. I sighed. How was it possible to 
make a reputation for writing, if I failed inva- 
riably to get credit for my work? 

" I should like to see the editor personally," 
I demurred. " Will he be back at any reason- 
ble time ? " 

"As a matter of fact," answered the youth, 
with a slight elevation of eyebrows, "he has 
gone to the continent. He will probably re- 
turn in two weeks. Will you wait ? " 



Not having brought my trunk along, I coft- 
cluded I would n't. 

" Describe that young man to me," ordered 
the Professor. 

I described him. 

" The same old dodge," he laughed. " He 
is the editor himself." 

I had quit sending out manuscripts. The 
promptness with which they were accepted had 
the effect of frightening me. Instead I spent 
my spare moments in the ineffectual endeavor 
to corner editors. 

My beat enlarged, extended, amplified. By 
now it reached nearly to St. Paul's churchyard. 
I often sat there to rest and ruminate upon 
things in general and invisible London editors 
in particular. 

Tame pigeons flocked at my feet. I envied 
those pigeons. What did. they care about 
invisible editors so long as they had crumbs t 

But my crumbs depended upon editors ! 

When thoughts like that struck me, I got tip 
and walked aimlessly about until I was too tired 
to think. 

One day I had tramped a long way down 
Holborn to Paternoster row. There the editor 
was out. A small boy received and dismissed 
me. 

I went to Essex street. I ascended Ave flights 
of small stone steps and found the door barri- 
caded, with an opening left for one eye. 

"The editor has just gone to lunch," 
screamed a voice from within. "There is no 
telling when he will be back," with an accent 
on the "when." 

" Lunch " at three o'clock ! 

In Arundel street the editor had been ilL 
He was convalescing and had gone to Brigh- 
ton. He would n't be back for a week, perhaps 
for two. 

At Bovery street the room was vacant, and 
on the Embankment the office was closed. 
The concern had gone into liquidation. 

Added to all this, it rained. It not only 
rained, but it poured. 

By the time I arrived home I was drenched 
to the skin, worn out, and verging upon the 
point of hysterics. 

Rushing into the drawing-room where the 
Professor sat in one corner of the fireplace, 
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sipping his brandy and soda, I flung myself 
into a chair near the tablCf threw my arms de- 
spairingly out and buried my face in them. 

"Well, what's the matter now?" he ques- 
tioned grimly, pausing between sips to look up. 

But I was afraid to trust my voice. 

" You can't accuse me of not warning you," 
he said. " I did. Not only I, but others. 
What was it Walter Besant said about the 
career of writers in London? How many 
shining examples of starving journalists have 
spread themselves out before you? But no. 
You are not satisfied with examples, with 
warnings. You must see for yourself." 

There was a long silence, filled with sobs. I 



was lired and unstrung, and then it rained. If 
the sun had shone, it might have been different. 

"Drop it," the Professor went on. "Drop 
it, I say, and go to work at something else." 

He waited till I was quieter. 

"Anything else would be better," he said 
then. " Or, if you must beg, don't work all day 
long at your desk, then cringe for the money 
you have honestly earned. ..." 

After a time: — 

" Sit on a street corner and hold out your 
hand," he concluded. "It's easier. And you 
are apt to get a few pennies dropped into it 
now and again, besides." 

New York. n. y. Zoe Anderson Norris, 



WRITING FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 



It may be that " writing from photographs " 
is not a common practice, and a few words of 
experience on the subject may be helpful, 
especially to those interested in juvenile work. 

In every picture there hides an inspiration 
to the writer, if the mind is in readiness to 
receive it, and a receiving mood may be so cul- 
tivated as to become a habit, and each picture 
studied may present a dozen lines of thought, 
which, if followed, will surely produce the re- 
sult desired : a suggestion for a story. 

Some time ago, in contributing to a small 
religious weekly, I first undertook this work. 
The editor had told me that he was in trouble 
in regard to illustrating the matter which he 
wished to publish ; the paper could not afford 
to employ an artist, and it was before half tone 
work was as generally used as it is now. He 
handed me a package of uncopyrighted photo- 
graphs, and said : " Get something out of these, 
if you can. Illustrations we must have, and if 
we cannot make pictures for our articles, we 
will make articles and stories for our pictures." 

I selected a series of photographs, which 
were reproductions of the paintings of great 
artists, representing the birth of the Christ 
Child. The attempt was a success, and the 



Christmas number came out with a nicely illus- 
trated article on " Christmas Reflections from 
Great Artists." 

This was the beginning, and the work went 
on, and has become an interesting and profit- 
able phase of juvenile writing. 

Learning that a great many of the leading 
Sunday newspapers were buying short stories 
for the department devoted to the boys and 
girls, and that they were looking for stories 
with accompanying illustrations, I bent my 
energies in that direction and they were liber- 
ally rewarded. As one editor said to me, " A 
story with illustration will be accepted nine 
times out of ten, in preference to one without, 
even though the latter be superior in other 
respects." 

The small uncopyrighted photographs may 
be obtained from different sources. One of 
the greatest collections is to be found in Bos- 
ton. They retail at fifteen and twenty-five 
cents each, bringing them in easy reach of 
every one. Many subjects may be found in 
private collections of amateur photographs, 
and if one is an expert in using a camera, he is 
fortunate. Lena Blinn Lewis. 

Clbvbland, O. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

Now that it is the usual custom of pub- 
lishers to send out their books in paper 
jackets, generally with a reproduction of the 
cover design, they ought to make it their rule 
to print on the jacket the retail price of the 
book. By so doing they would serve the con- 
venience of book reviewers, book sellers, and 
book buyers, and so advance their own mate- 
rial interests. 

The suggestion of William Roscoe Thayer 



that Harvard should celebrate the one hun 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, May 25, 1903, is sure to meet 
with general approval. 






A correspondent of the Dial^ arguing that 
** proven" is a proper word, declares that we 
should make text-books on grammar and 
rhetoric servants for us, and not ourselves ser- 
vants for them. Then he defines his govern- 
ing principle as follows: "Rule: In English 
uue use certain forms and expressions because 
we use them\ we do not use certain other 
forms and expressions because we do not use 
them^ According to that, "It ain't" is per- 
fect English. 

The description of the scene at the funeral 
of Edwin Booth which was quoted in the July 
Writer was wrongly attributed to Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. What Mr. Aldrich wrote 
about the burial was in a letter to William 
Winter, which is printed in Mr. Winter's *• Life 
and Art of Edwin Booth," as follows : — 

We reached Mount Auburn a few minutes before sanset. 
Just as Edwin was laid in the grave, among the fragrant pine- 
boughs which lined it, and softened its cruelty, the sun went 
down. I never saw anything of such heart-breaking loveliness 
as this scene. There in the tender afterglow two or three 
hundred men and women stood silent, with bowed heads. A 
single bird, in a nest hidden somewhere near by, twittered 
from time to time. The soft June air, blowing across the up- 
land, brought with it the scent of syringa blossoms from the 
slope below. Overhead, and among the trees the twilight was 
gathering. "Good night, sweet Prince!*' I said, under my 
breath, remembering your quotation. Then I thought of the 
years and years that had been made rich with his presence, 
and of the years that were to come, — for us not many, surely, 
— and if there had not been a crowd of people, I would have 
buried my face in the greensward and wept, as men may not 
do, and women may. And thus we left him. 

How many novels are there in which news- 
paper people and newspaper work are import- 
ant features? Barrie's "When a Man*s 
Single," of course, comes at once to mind. 
Four recent works dealing with newspaper life 
are: "A Girl Who Wrote," by Alan Dale; 
" Many Waters," by Robert Shackelton; "The 
Great God Success," by John Graham; and 
"The Second Generation," by James Weber 
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Linn. Miss Elizabeth Jordan wrote about the 
newspaper woman in her "Tales of a City 
Room." " The Autobiography of a News- 
paper Girl," by Elizabeth Banks, is announced, 
and so is "The Last Word," by Alice Mc- 
Gowan, which is to tell the story of a Texas 
girl who wins newspaper success in New York. 
Robert Barr's "Jennie Baxter, Journalist," is 
an unsatisfactory newspaper story. Who can 
extend the list ? 






The publication of the article about Cyrus 
Townsend Brady quoted in this number of 
The Writer has brought out protests from a 
number of people who declare that Mr. Brady 
is n't the fastest writer living, and that there 
are many other writers who produce more than 
2,000 words a day. If there are, they ought to 
be ashamed of it. w. h. h. 



<< 
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The entire assembly was 
asked to remove their hats. — 
New Vork Journal, 



All present were asked to 
remove their hats. 



These pictures are copy- 
righted, with all rights re- 
served, and must, under no 
circumstances, be reproduced. 
— Ladies* Honte Journal. 



These pictures are copy- 
righted, with all rights re- 
served, and must not be re- 
produced under any circum- 
stances. 



The man who found the 
largest nugget of gold ever dis- 
covered, and for which he re- 
ceived $60,000, has just died 
in abject poverty. — Boston 
Herald. 



The man who found the 
largest nugeet of gold ever 
discoveredTior which he re- 
ceived ;^6o,ooo, has just died 
in abject poverty. 



THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. 



For the past three or four years the his- 
torical novel may be said to have raged until 
all of a sudden it has come to a dead stop. As 
usual with a fad or a fashion, the world of 
readers has had a glut of it, and now turns 
away from such feasts with a tendency to 
nausea. I am told that the publishers will not 
even look at a manuscript purporting to be a 
romance founded on history. 

It is scarcely two years since Mr. Howells 
commented in Harper's Easy Chair on the 
"cry for historical romances" with plenty of 



"bloodshed and arch heroism" in them, with- 
out much regard for the correctness of the his- 
tory. Readers wanted historical names with 
plenty of adventure, not caring whether the in- 
cidents had a basis in history or not. The 
presses of the publishers groaned under the 
burden of answering this demand. 

Whether it was Mr. Howells*s influence as a 
critic condemning the false history of the 
great majority of these novels — " Bottom-wise 
translated out of all likeness to human events " 
— as he most truly remarked, or whether 
readers became exhausted with the seemingly 
endless procession, it is quite certain the thirst 
for historical Action is assuaged. 

And yet it is foolish to condemn historical 
novels simply because their history is bad, or 
not accurate. Great writers may take what 
liberties they please with historical men and 
women and the events of their time, so long as 
they make their characters living human 
beings and portray the manners of the period 
they describe. The vast majority of readers 
do not care for history. They find it dull and 
tedious, as it often is. But they do like to 
know something about their ancestors, how 
they lived and acted and dressed and talked 
and made love. These things afford a field 
for the novelist, and if he is a good one his 
work is more enduring than that of the histo- 
rian. Thousands of people have read "Henry 
Esmond" to one who has read Stanhope's his- 
tory of the reign of Queen Anne, or any other 
history of that period. And, wl\at is more, the 
readers of " Esmond " have a better idea of 
the people of that age, their manners and cus- 
toms, than the readers of the history. 

Thackeray was not particular as to seme of 
his facts and events. . The most dramatic in- 
cident in the story, that where Esmond and 
Frank Castlewood find Prince James at Castle- 
wood, whither he has pursued Beatrix, could 
not possibly have occurred, for the reason that 
the prince was not in England at that tiwie* 
But how true the whole thing is to the charac- 
ter of James, and to his willingness to sacrifice 
not only his friends, but his kingdom, for any 
fleeting fancy that might possess him ! 
Thackeray's portrayal is true to the life, and 
we understand precisely how it was that the 
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house of Stuart failed of restoration to the 
throne of England. 

So, too, in the same novel the duke of Hamil- 
tpn could not have been engaged to marry 
Beatrix Esmond, for the simple reason that he 
was a married man at the period described. 
But what is a little matter like that when a co- 
quette has to be punished? 

In another of Thackeray's novels, "The 
Virginians," there is a passage that caused a 
great uproar in the United States when it was 
first published. It is that in which Colonel 
Washington accepted a challenge to fight a 
duel with George Washington. My ! what a 
beating of tom-toms there was among our 
countrymen of nearly half a century ago! 
Washington fight a duel? Never, no matter 
what the cause ! 

Of course we know that Washington, in his 
later life, was opposed to dueling, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, never was engaged in a duel. But 
we do not know what he might have yielded 
to in his hot-headed youth, and he was but 
twenty-three when the occurrence is described. 

Scott's historical novels are not always 
quite true to the events as they actually hap- 
pened, but when we are under the spell of the 
master, what do we care for that? So much 
the worse for the events, for as they are told 
in the novel they are truer than what actually 
happened. 

The drama was the favorite form of fiction 
in the Elizibethan times, and Shakspere has 
given us some noted historical pieces, but he 
did n't mind making the facts suit his purpose 
rather than mold his purpose to the facts. 

"Henry IV." may reasonably be called the 
first and greatest of historical romances, and 
the characters are all historical, but Shaks- 
pere did not hesitate in making such changes 
in them as would make a more interesting 
story. 

He describes Hotspur as a young man, about 
the same age as Prince Harry, but as a matter 
of history there was a great disparity in their 
years and they never met in battle at all. The 
play opens at the time of the battle of Holme- 
don Hill, when the Prince of Wales was only 
fourteen years of age and Hotspur was forty. 

So, too, the characters of Glendower, North- 



umberland, and Mortimer have been altered to 
suit the exigencies of the dramatic story. 

"Macbeth" is a still more notable instance 
of Shakspere's methods with history and his- 
torical characters. What little has come down 
to us about Lady Macbeth shows that she was 
an excellent and devout woman, and that Mac- 
beth was a wise and philanthropic ruler. Dun- 
can was the usurper and was killed, not in his 
old age, but when he was still young. Nor 
was he slain under Macbeth 's roof. Banquo 
is a myth, there never having been any such 
nobleman. 

The truth is, it is not because our modern 
and recent historical novels are untrue to his- 
tory that they have so suddenly gone out of 
vogue, but because they are so badly devised 
and written. The characters have no life to 
them and soon cease to interest us. 

Let some writer come along who has a story 
to tell with a historical setting, and we shall 
then see how eagerly the publishers will accept 
and the people read it. 

The historical novel is not yet and never will 
be dead. It is only awaiting the appearance of 
the right author.-— y^t;^// A\ Crawford, in the 
Chicago you ma I, 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



"Mary Gaunt" is the pen name of Mrs. H. 
Lindsay Miller, a young Australian, whose 
story. " When the Colt Jammed," appeared in 
the July number of Pearson's Magazine, 
"Mary Gaunt" was born on the Indigo gold- 
fields in the northeastern corner of Victoria, 
where her father, now Judge Gaunt, was then 
warden. As a child, she was possessed with a 
strong desire to earn her own living and be in- 
dependent, but not till she was grown up did 
she settle on the pen as a means to that end. 
She began her literary career by writing nau- 
tical articles for the Argus, with the help of a 
sailor brother, and four years later she sent 
her first novel, " Dave's Sweetheart," to Eng- 
land, where it was published by Edward Ar- 
nold, and was well reviewed in the English 
papers, though it was not known in America. 
Then, having put herself in a fair way to suc- 
ceed, she married Hubert Lindsay Miller, 
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M. D., and went to live at Warrnambool, a 
«mall seaport town on the stormy south coast 
of Victoria. Here she busied herself with her 
horn* duties, incidentally publishing three 
novels, "The Moving Finger," " Kirkham*s 
Find," and "Deadman*s." In 1900 her hus- 
band died, and she was really face to face with, 
the problem that had interested her in her 
childish days. The following year she went to 
London, and set herself to work. 1 1 was a very 
up-hill struggle for the young Australian, who 
^missed the friends and the sunshine of her own 
country, but she is gradually becoming known* 
and has sold short stories to PearsoiCs Maga- 
ziney the Lady^s Magazine^ the Sunday Strand^ 
the Empire Review^ the Sphere^ and other 
magazines. Chiefly, her stories and novels 
are on Australian life, very often gold-field life 
in Australia, but her last novel, ** Mistress 
Betty Carew," is a story of the foundation of 
the state of New South Wales. The serial 
rights of this novel have bought by CasselFs 
newspaper syndicate for publication in the 
British Isles; the Times of India will also pub- 
lish it, as will one of the Australian papers. 
The serial rights have not yet been sold in 
America, but Mrs. Miller hopes to dispose of 
them before the year is out. She is now en- 
gaged on another serial, "The Best that May 
Be," which tells of the " Mutiny of the Bounty," 
and the early settlement of Australia. It is in- 
tended for the Empire Review^ one of Macmil- 
lans* publications. 



Edward N. Pomeroy, whose poem, "The 
Watch Below," was printed in the July Atlan- 
tic^ is a native of Maine. He was educated at 
Dartmouth and Bowdoin Colleges and Union 
Theological Seminary, New York city, having 
•been graduated from the last-named in 1868. 
He was class poet at Bowdoin. Between col- 
lege and seminary days, he made a voyage "be- 
fore the mast," (on one occasion narrowly 
escaping the fate of the hero of "The Watch 
Below " ), taught school, and served three years 
in the army as private soldier and second lieu- 
tenant of infantry. Since his seminary course 
he has been a Congregationalist minister, 
his last charge being at Taunton, Mass; but 
for the past fourteen years he has been with- 



out a charge, on account of infirm health. He 
has published a good deal in prose and verse, 
but has never made a collection in book form. 
His war and sea poems have attracted consid" 
erable notice, and have been widely reprinted. 
His verses have appeared in Harper^s^ the 
Century y the Atlantic^ the Independent^ the 
Boston Transcript y the Springfield Republi- 
can, and other publications. The three sea 
poems, "Outward Bound," published in Har- 
per's, "The Old Sea Captain," published in 
Scribner's, and " The Watch Below," are re- 
garded as his best work. He hopes to publish 
a volume of poems soon. Mr. Pomeroy 's 
home is in Wellesley, Mass. 



Mary Clarke Huntington, author of the 
poem, "The Pond," in the A^ew England 
Magazine for August, lives in Lebanon, Conn. 
Her first attempt at published rhyme appeared 
when she was thirteen. Since then she has 
had both prose and verse in the New England 
Magazine, the Independent, the Outlook, the 
Ladies'* Home yournal, the Woman's Home 
Companion, the National Magazine, the pa- 
pers served by the McClure Syndicate, Life, 
yudge. Good Housekeeping, the Ladies'* 
World, the Sunday School Times, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor World, the Churchman, and 
various other periodicals. During 1900 she 
wrote a series of articles for Young People 
( Philadelphia ) by request of the editor — who 
had read her story, "The Penance of Fra Ber- 
nardo," an Italian study of unusual strength 
and beauty, which was published in the Inde- 
pendent during October of the previous year. 
A pathetic little nature story, "As a Tale That 
Is Told," has been sold by her to McClure* s 
for future publication, and before long the 
Ladies'* Home fournal will bring out "Grand- 
father," a virile and touching tale of island 
life, which is to be accompanied by a picture 
of the author. Miss Huntington's article 
upon " Lebanon," in the Connecticut Quarterly 
for July- August -September of 1896 at- 
tracted much attention to her historic birth- 
place. Her work is always healthful in tone 
and of fine finish, the material for her stories 
usually being taken from the life about her, 
and giving the local color effectively. Her 
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literary education is such as she has acquired 
by self study and during little trips and so- 
joumings from home, since finishing with a 
select school in her native town at sixteen. 
A gift for drawing, developed by a few lessons 
under art teachers, has enabled her to illus- 
trate some of her poems in a simple way — 
which thoroughly carries out the letter of the 
text. She hopes before long to bring out a 
book of short stories, which have already been 
published in periodicals, and she may also 
have a volume of verse brought out — reprinted 
from magazine contributions. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Brady. — Since July, 1901, Cyrus Townsend 
Brady has accomplished a literary wonder. 
He has produced " Woven With the Ship," a 
sea story of 40,000 words ; " The Southern- 
ers," 100,000 words in length ; ** Border Fights 
and Fighters," another of 100,000 words; a 
boys* story of 80,000 words, ** In the Wasp*s 
Nest"; several short stories aggregating 40,- 
000 words more ; two book reviews a month, 
each containing 2,000 words; and thirty ser- 
mons of 1,250 words apiece for the Sunday is- 
sue of a daily newspaper. In addition, he com- 
pletely rewrote ** Hohenzollern," a 40,ooo-word 
historical romance ; carried through the press 
" Hohenzollern," ♦' The Quiberon Touch," and 
"Colonial Fights and Fighters "j assiduously 
attended to a large and increasing correspond- 
ence, and preached twice every Sunday. He 
also kept posted his cash book, which on a mo- 
ment's examination tells him how iiis pen earns 
money and how his books have sold. Mr. 
Brady takes a vast amount of pride in this 
book. ** Not many authors run one," he says, 
and invariably adds : "It's hard work, too, for 
a literary man." 

In fairness to Mr. Brady, it should be added 
that during August and September, he does not 
put pen to paper at all. He has made it a rule 
never to work while on vacation. 

But even all this does not give an adequate 
idea of the rapidity with which Mr. Brady 
works. Before he dictates a single line or 
word he dissects hundreds of reference books, 
many of which he finds ready to hand in his 



fine historical library of 4,000 volumes. Then 
when the first typewritten copy of the new 
book is ready, he spends hours in elaborating 
the spoken thoughts that his stenographer. 
Miss Isabel Parris, has caught while her em- 
ployer paced rapidly back and forth in his 
workshop and as rapidly spoke. 

In this elaboration much attention is given 
to the adjuncts of the conversation. Mr. Brady 
does not dictate, " * kicking the cat,' she yelled,"^ 
or "she turned and said,'* or "smiling sweetly, 
she added." He fires straight dialogue at his 
secretary. "I?" "Yes, you and no other." 
" But I don't see how I can do it." " Well, 
then, you are not the man I take you to be.'* 
In distinguishing between the speakers, Miss 
Parris says she is guided by intuition and the 
inflection of Mr. Brady's voice. Mr. Brady 
contends that his secretary's best guide for 
discrimination lies in the fact that a heroine 
never says "damn." Be that as it may, when 
the stenographic notes are transcribed, the 
author finds the dialogue properly paragraphed 
and spoken by the right persons. All he has 
to do is to write in the "said he's" and "said 
she's." By this method Mr. Brady believes 
that he acts as a sort of human phonograph for 
his characters, with the result that their con- 
versations are natural, because they have nol 
been carried on among literary impediments. 

After the copy is worked over until the 
accessions fill margins and spaces between 
lines, often getting to the blank side of the 
pages. Miss Parris makes a revised copy. This 
is subject to painstaking excision. When this 
process has been carried out until the author is 
satisfied that what is left is absolutely neces- 
sary to tell the story, a third copy is made. 
Usually this is the final copy, the one placed 
in the hands of the publishers. 

Besides dictation, addition and excision be- 
fall a novel at this author's hands before the 
public sees it. He revises it in the serial gal- 
leys, works over it in the serial pages, gives it 
scrutiny in the book galleys, and a final touch 
here and there in the book pages. Thus a 
novel from the pen of Cyrus Townsend Brady 
is revised, wholly or in part, at least six times 
before it is placed between covers. Sometimes 
this touchingup process is extended, as in the 
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case of *' HohenzoUern," which was entirely 
re-written for book form after running serially. 
In this instance the story was subjected to re- 
vision twelve times. 

Mr. Brady's working hours, he says, are 
"from nine a. m. to three p. m., six days in a 
week, unless there's a football game some- 
where around, and then I'm off to the scene of 
carnage." His first daily task is the clearing 
up of all correspondence, which is no joking 
matter. Then comes an hour and a half or 
two hours of dictation. This is followed by 
revision and correction until two o'clock. The 
last hour of the working day is given over to 
reference reading. When the clock strikes 
three, Mr. Brady abruptly throws aside all 
thought of work and goes out seeking recrea- 
tion. Frequently, but not always, if he returns 
home at five o'clock, he studies until dinner 
time, an hour and a half later. Every even- 
ing is given over absolutely to amusement. 
In such short working days has he produced in 
four years thirteen books and twenty-eight 
stories, and has well under way at least two 
more books, several stories, and a dramatized 
version of ** Hohenzollern." This venture into 
realms theatrical is being made in collabora- 
tion with a journalistic friend. 

Mr. Brady modestly declares that he cannot 
bring himself to believe that he has been doing 
anything herculean. ** It's very easy and sim- 
ple to me. All I do is to endeavor to follow 
the motto of an ancient man of learning. It 
was Tacitus who said, * No day without a line.' 
My Mine' is generally forthcoming, for once I 
get a plot in my head I can't rest until it is out 
and on paper. First thing I know a book has 
written itself while I have walked and talked. 
Then I'm contented and happy and lazy up to 
the moment another plot jumps into my brain 
while I'm out walking or riding. Instantly I 
fall enthusiasticallv in love with the idea, and 
read all the reference books I can lay hands 
on, often hundreds. Many I tear apart, taking 
what I want and compiling just the one suc- 
cinct and pertinent reference book that I need 
for the story. This information I get at my 
tongue's end, after which I begin to write." — 
Henry Morton^ in the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, 



Jacobs. — W. W. Jacobs's methods are 
simple and direct. There is just the germ of 
some comical situation, such as life is daily 
providing; then the careful elaboration; the 
diverting end to which the whole story tends, 
and the continual atmosphere of humor con- 
veyed by the use of quaint adjectives express- 
ing a happy frame of mind. Much of the ^clat 
with which he carries off every story he writes 
is due to his ingenious use of adjectives. Com- 
position seems to be an arduous task with 
him. He is not one who can sit down at his 
desk and churn out so much copy, per hour. 
There are days when he will not do more than 
a few hundred words, others when he will tear 
up what he wrote the day before, and others 
again when he will sail gaily through with a 
whole chapter or even a complete story. — y, 
A, Hammertofty in Black and While. 

Macaulay. — In Harper^siox September T. 
£. Blakely gives information about Lord 
Macaulay's methods of writing, and tells of 
the infinite pains he took before giving his 
history of England finally to the world. 
"After the first four volumes were printed," 
says Mr. Blakely; "after they had been re- 
ceived with a welcome more enthusiastic than 
had ever been given to any serious literary 
work; after fifty-six tons of Volumes III. and 
IV. had failed to meet the first demand in 
England; after the fiercest criticism had 
failed to lessen the popularity of the work; 
after the purity and clearness of the English 
had been universally recognized — he sat 
down to undertake a complete and thorough 
revision of the four volumes, making a thou- 
sand corrections in spelling, grammar, punctua- 
tion, the use of capitals, arrangement of words 
in sentences, omitting words in some places, 
inserting them in others, adding sentences 
and whole paragraphs, and making some al- 
terations in small details. 

**In spite, however, of the Herculean labor 
expended on it, the history never smells of the 
lamp, the language is always simple, the style 
easy and flowing, and the narrative, perhaps 
more than that of any other historian, reads as 
if it had been dictated without an effort. 

" Volumes I. and II. were published in Eng- 
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land, in December, 1848, and immediately after- 
ward in America, In 1849 ^ °^^ ^^^ revised 
edition of these volumes was published in 
England, but the corrections afe generally un- 
important, such as *renowned' for * great,' 
'abilities* for * talents,' * capacity' for * abili- 
ties,' etc. Sometimes, indeed, the author 
alters a sentence, or adds one, but in his final 
revision he makes many changes, even in this 
edition already revised. Volumes III. and IV. 
appeared in England and America in 1855. 
The last edition of the first four volumes was 
published in 1857 with the author's final correc- 
tions, and, since his death in 1859, has been 
often reprinted, together with apart of Volume 
v., left by Macaulay in manuscript, and edited 
by his sister. It is this edition that is now 
generally read, though many publishers have 
printed Volume V. with the text of the first 
four volumes that had not received the last re- 
vision. Neither the Lenox nor the Aster li- 
brary contains a single copy of the latest edi- 
tion, and even within the last few months an 
edition of the five volumes has been published, 
containing Volumes I. and II. as they ap- 
peared in 1848, and Volumes III. and IV. as 
they appeared in 1855, ^^^ public generally 
t>eing apparently unaware of the existence of a 
more correct and complete edition." 

Tennyson. — Mrs. Browning narrates an in- 
stance of Tennyson's unique attitude for his 
own works : " When on a visit to my house 
on one occasion, he read aloud the whole of his 
^Maud,' which is one of the least successful of 
his long poems, interrupting the reading fre- 
quently to make such ingenuous remarks as 
» Wonderful thought there,' * Isn't that ten- 
der ? ' * It's verv beautiful here.' " 

Wiggin. — **I am ready to begin work at 
half-past seven and I write till one, generally 
at a rate as eager as if I had set myself a 
'stent.' The first writing is easy; it is the re- 
vising which takes time and labor. I have to 
satisfy the ear as well as the heart, the eye, the 
imagination, so I read aloud over and over 
again every book before it goes to the pub- 
lisher. That is the truest plan for a writer to 
follow who wishes work to appeal to the sense 
of hearing. A book ought to have a certain 



musical rhythm as well as be simply a good 
story." — Interview in Good Housekeeping far 

July- 

CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Writing for Children. — People who write 
for children ought by all means to be true to 
facts. Now, here's a story copied into one of 
our best Baptist weeklies from Primary Edu- 
caiiojt, purporting to tell about a squirrel 
" cracking nuts " with his teeth ! This same 
wonderful squirrel also curled his tail up *Mn 
front of him." Squirrels don't crack nuts or 
curl their tails in front. It is worth while to 
make note of these mistakes for the sake of 
the children. Writing for children is an ex- 
tremely delicate and difficult work, and only 
those who are thoroughly equipped for it both 
by natural gifts, and by special training ought 
to undertake it. — Alabama Baptist, 

What Is Poetry? — The London Daily 
News ventures on a discussion of the nature 
of poetry. But what is poetry.'* The question 
is easily asked, but he would be a bold man 
who ventured upon a definition. Already the 
world possesses almost as many definitions of 
poetry as there have been people to define. 
We shall not add another; but it may be 
said, without much danger, that by far the 
principal means by which the poet produces 
his effect is description. Description is to all 
his other contrivances what the great govern- 
ing design of the pattern of a carpet is to the 
flourishes of detail. The specific difference 
in method between prose and poetry is that the 
one reasons and explains, while the other 
pictures. The one addresses the understand- 
ing, the other appeals to the imagination; 
the one takes you to the law courts, the other 
to the royal academy ; the one calls upon you 
to examine, the other asks you to look. Not 
but what there are speeches and reasoning in 
poetry, and not seldom a great deal of both ; 
but it is, or ought to be, all subordinate and 
contributory to the main design of poetic art, 
which is presentation of ideas by pictures. Of 
description, of course, there are many varie- 
ties, and many degrees of excellence. But, 
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however it is done, if the picture be truthful, 
be natural, be vivid, be original, and serve any 
good purpose whatever, we have good poetry. 
High genius sometimes by a single word or 
phrase seems to touch a spring which opens 
wide doors or sweeps away every obstruction, 
and lets in the whole scene. Note, among 
other things, "crow" instead of "crows," 
in "The crow takes wing to the rooky 
wood." 

The Modern Editorial. — An essay on 
" The Boston Newspapers " in the Bookman 
throws some light on the development of the 
modern editorial. The earlier newspapers had 
no editorials. Attempts to mold public opin. 
ion took the form of letters signed "Publius," 
"Junius," and like Latin names. 

The writer in the Bookman claims for Bos- 
ton the honor of originating the piesent edi- 
torial form. The Boston Daily Advertiser 
and Repertory^ the first successful Boston 
daily, was founded in 1813 and the next year 
passed into the hands of Nathan Hale, nephew 
of the spy of the Revolution. Hale began to 
substitute leading articles written in the office 
for those formerly furnished by the stalwart 
Romans — " Fabius," " Honestus," " Nov- 
Anglus," " Laco " and " Massachusetten- 



sis. 
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The fashion set by the Advertiser was 
widely copied and at length became general. 
Mr. Hale came to take such pride in his inno> 
vation that when distinguished men like Ever- 
ett and Webster offered articles for use as edi- 
torials he insisted on printing them as com- 
munications. Only the staff men were allowed 
to write the regular editorial comment. 

The Trade of Authorship. — A writer in 
The Writer says some very bold and inter- 
esting things about professional story writers. 
He owns up that he is one himself and does 
not object to the cataloguing of literature with 
the trades. He regards not with holy horioi 
the suggestion of the spirit of commercialism 
in authorship. He boasts of having recently 
written a novel of 50,000 words for a magazine 
in nine days, and scoffs at those critics who 
say that at least two months should have been 
bestowed upon a story of such a length. The 



story, however, went into type. He declares- 
that rapid work need not be poor work. A 
skilled artisan can work rapidly and accur- 
ately. This professional story writer takes 
pride in rattling off stories with his typewriter 
and he is ready to fill rush orders. He is not 
hesitant about admitting the fact. 

So much for this man in the " literary 
trade." And is he not right? Balzac and the 
elder Dumas were in it. Zola and Corelli, and 
Kipling and Laura Richards, Mary Johnston, 
Miss Murfree, Kate Douglas Wiggin, W. D. 
Howells, Mrs. Burnett, Amelia Barr, Cyrus 
Brady, and scores more are in it. Walter 
Scott was a very hard worker at the trade. 
He wrote under the terrible pressure of a debt 
of $640,000, driven like a galley slave, and yet 
some of his best novels were produced under 
this extraordinary pressure, and when he died 
under it, he had paid all but $35,000 of the 
debt. How glad he would have been had a 
typewriter been handy. Dr. Johnson worked 
at the trade of literature harder than any me- 
chanic worked at his bench. 

It is useless to deny that all successful nov- 
elists have been and are hard workers at the 
"trade." The late Frank Stockton made a 
trade of literature. The successful writers for 
magazines are in the trade. They write to 
sell, and, like other owners of commodities, 
they take and fill rush orders. The trade is in 
better condition than it was when E. P. Whip- 
ple declared that any author who attempts to 
live on the product of his imaginatioji is "con- 
stantly coquetting with starvation." Even in 
the juvenile literature trade there are men and 
women who command respectable incomes 
from it. Poe, if living to-day, would ht the 
possessor of a healthy bank account and would 
be dictating to his secretary as she hammered 
out the articulation of his genius on her type- 
writer, and thrust sheet after sheet of type, 
writer copy into the hands of waiting boys to 
be rushedtothe busy linotype machines. Poe, as 
a literary tradesman, to-day, would have taken 
a very optimistic view of things. The skilled 
literary craftsman of to-day, indeed, may not 
fear to work rapidly, nor blush to have a cap- 
tious critic call his product "machine-made." 
Some of the best goods in the world are pro- 
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duced by the most rapidly moving machinery 
^ Minneapolis Journal, 

BOOK r'eVIEWS. 

Thb World's Grbatbst Short Stories. Selections illus- 
trative of the history of short-story writing. With critical 
and historical comments bv Sherwin Cody. 41a pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. Chicago: A. C. NicClurg & Co. 1903. 

Mr. Cody, who is the author of " The Art of 
Short-story Writing," says in his preface that 
the stories contained in this volume have been 
selected with the specific view of illustrating 
the history of the art of short-story writing, 
and of affording suitable examples for the 
study of the constructive side of the art. The 
general reader will find in the book a collection 
of famous stories — Boccaccio's ** Patient Gri- 
selda," "Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp," 
Balzac's **A Passion in the Desert," Poe*s 
•* Gold-Bug," Hawthorne's "The Great Stone 
Face," Kipling's "The Man Who Would Be 
King," and others by Irving, Barrie, Dickens, 
Thackeray, De Maupassant, and Morrison — 
with introductory notes and comments by Mr. 
Cody that illustrate the history and develop- 
ment of the short story. The student of the 
art of story-telling will find in addition sugges- 
tions that will be helpful to him in his work, 
and his study of the masterpieces of brief fic- 
tion which are here brought conveniently 
together cannot fail to be instructive. 

w. H. H. 

The American Date Book. By W. E. Simonds. 211 pp. 
Cloth, f i.oo. Hartford, Conn. : The Kama Company. 
1902. 

Every newspaper writer should have a copy 
of " The American Date Book " within easy 
reach, and it ought to be in every library. It 
gives more than 9,000 dates of events in 
United States history, so classified under 
eighty-one headings that any date may easily 
be found. Some of the more important head- 
ings are Acquisition of Territory; Admission, 
Secession, and Readmission of States ; Battles 
on Land; Battles on the Water; Conventions 
and Nominations; Department Heads; Disas- 
ters; Discoveries, Settlements, and Establish- 
ment of Cities; Electoral and Popular Votes ; 
First Instances; Insurrections, Mutinies, and 
Riots; Massacres; Miscellaneous Events; 
Natural Phenomena; Patents of Note; Sport- 
ing Events; Treaties; Colleges P^ounded ; 
Wars. The book has an index, which is good 
as far as it goes, but which might profitably be 
much more extended. w. h. h. 

Rataplan, a Rogue Elephant, and Other Stories. By 
Ellen Velvin, F. Z. S. ^28 pp. Cloth, ^1.25. Philadel- 
phia: Henry Altemus Company. 1902. 

Sixteen spirited and instructive stories, with 
twelve full-page illustrations in color by Gus- 
tave Verbeek, include tales of wild and domes- 



tic animals, and describe many of their habits 
and characteristics, as well as the not generally 
known tragedies and comedies of their native 
state. Miss Velvin's book calls forth the sympa- 
thies, and excites the laughter and the pity of 
the reader, because of the truth and evident 
faithfulness of her descriptions, and their con- 
vincing sincerity shows how near the author 
has drawn to animals in her enthusiastic re- 
search. Stories that bring out the natural life 
of the animal world, with its joys and sorrows, 
its needs and ambitions, are quite as much a 
part of young people's education as a know- 
ledge of the countries to which they belong. 
While the book is intended for youthful 
readers, there is such an abundance of 
sprightly, human interest throughout that it 
appeals to the elders as well. Typographi- 
cally, the volume is unusually attractive, mak- 
ing it a gift-book of rare acceptability. 

C. M. H. 

The Love Story of Abner Stone. By Edwia Carlisle 
Litsey. 170 pp. Cloth, f 1.20. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 1902. 

** The Love Story of Abner Stone " is one 
wherein the narrator, a man "verging upon his 
seventieth year,'* although speaking in the first 
person, makes no effort to be thought a hero in 
any sense. The tale is direct, briefly told, and 
simple, shifting the .scenes but once. It is 
just the recital of the sweetest, most quiet, and 
pathetic little love affair of a middle-aged man 
and a dear daughter of the old Blue-grass state. 
There is an entire absence of plot, situation, 
and complication, and the story is told without 
apology or argument, but with such a ring of 
truth, candor, and winning diffidence that it is 
difficult to believe it fiction. The rare, almost 
classic, singleness of purpose in this brave 
avowal of an ideal love will fix this story in the 
memory where more egotistical and tnrilling 
tales have blurred in their own intricacy. 
With delicate art in character portrayal the 
heroine's emotions are never analyzed, yet she 
is so well understood in the lights that play 
upon her, in her attitude of prayer in the old 
church, in her consideration for the feelings of 
the old slaves, and in the frank, bright bits of 
her conversation, which is artless and un- 
affected as a girl's should be, but always sunny 
and ready to turn tenderly earnest if need be. 
The bright, happy girl, the old Kentucky 
home, the slave life, and even the field flowers 
and birds are faithfully interwoven. The . 
touch of pensiveness, coming from the long 
retrospection, subdues the story, which is like 
a tapestry of memory, still distinct with the un- 
fading glow of a passion which bloomed to the 
fullest promise, only to be plucked before the 
wooer could persuade his diffident heart that 
his love had really won. The type and make* 
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up of the book are especially delightful, and 
while several of the chapters are worthy of 
many readings, the little story itself furnishes 
just a good long evening's entertainment. 

C. M. H. 

A World's Shrinb. By Virginia W. Johnson. 287 pp. 
Cloth, $1.20. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 190a. 

Lake Como, unrivaled for beauty in the 
€ver-varying, but unceasing, loveliness of its 
shores, is verily " A World's Shrine," accord- 
ing to Virginia Johnson. Her book is a de- 
lightful one. The illustrations of the lake and 
its surroundings are fine and effective, and the 
narratives of the interesting illustrious ones 
who have sought Lake Como are charmingly 
interwoven with the descriptions of scenery 
and the exquisite pictures of imagination. 
There is no long thread in the narration. 
With each new chapter comes a new theme, 
perhaps** A Musical Memory," throwing new 
lights upon the great Liszt, or **A Mediaeval 
Queen," a complete romance daintily told, but 
whether it be a reminiscence of a personage, 
or a tribute to the wind as it blows, or the sun 
as it shines over Como, it is, in each case, a 
bit of artistic word painting, complete and per- 
fect in itself. C. M. H. 

Thb Sinker Storibs. By J. Joseph Goodwin. 250 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 
1902. 

The regular customers and attaches of 
Dolan's Restaurant, their ways and means, 
form the theme for ** The Sinker Stories," a 
really funny set of catchy sketches that origi- 
nally appeared as short stories in the New 
York Sun. ** Sinkers " is the German cake 
baker of Dolan's. His title is granted him 
from the fame of this product of his art, known 
as ** sinkers " by the habitues of the place, and 
adding not a little to the lustre of its renown. 
Sinkers, the man, is as enjoyable to the reader 
as were his toothsome edibles to many men 
whose fame has made their names household 
words. Each chapter is an independent sketch 
full of comic interest. c. M. h. 

Hasty Pudding Pobms. Compiled and edited by Rodney 
Blake. 151 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York : New 
Amsterdam Book Company. 190 1. 

To Harvard men the title of Mr. Blake's 
book may be misleading. It is not a compila- 
tion of poems connected with the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club — of which a very interesting col- 
lection could be made — but a scrap book of 
odd rhymes and jingles from many various 
sources, including poems on panes, repartee 
in rhyme, verses of admonition for book bor- 
rowers, rhymes about places, rhymed legal 
papers, rhyming wills, house inscriptions, 
lines of litterateurs, old tavern signs, epitaphs, 
deathbed verses, autographs in verse, rhymed 



addresses on envelopes, etc., etc. Altogether 
it is an interesting and unique collection. 

w. H. H. 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The publishers of Thb Writbr will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the naune , 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodicad 
with three cents postage aelded. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention Thb Writbr when they write.] 



William Black. Edward Fuller. Atlantic (38 c.) for 
September. 

A Bit of Unpublished Corrbspondbncs bbtwben 
Hbnry Thorbau and Isaac Heckbr. £. H. Russell. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for September. 

What Public Libraries Are Doing for Children. 
Hiller C. Wellman. Atlantic (38 c. ) for September. 

The Philosophy of Genius. Pfofessor Merwin Marie 
Snell. ^rrwa (38 c) for September. 

Newspaper Criticisms of Public Men. Duane Mowry. 
Arena (28 c. ) for September. 

Lydia Huntley Sigournby. Illustrated. Grace Lathrop 
Collin. New England Magazine (38 c.) for September. 

Dickens as an Artist. Illustrated. Leonard W. Lil* 
Ungston. Strand Magazine (13 c.) for September. 

William Morris in the Making. Illustrated. Elisa- 
beth Luther Cary. Critic (28 c. ) for September. 

The Literary Associations of the Hudson. Illus- 
trated. Edgar Mayhew Bacon. Critic (28 c. ) for Sep- 
tember. 

Literary Landmarks of New York. — III. Illus- 
trated. Charles Hemstreet. Critic ( 28 c. ) for September. 

Balzac as a Playwright. Illustrated. Walter Little* 
field. Critic (38 c.) for September. 

Again the Literary Aspirant. Jack London. Critic 
(38 c. ) for September. 

Early American Bookbinding. Illustrated. William 
Loring Andrews. Bookman ( 38 c. ) for September. 

The Home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Burdbttb. 
Illustrated. Emilie Blackmore Stapp. National Magazine 
(13 c.) for September. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Publisher. Illustrated. Joe 
Mitchell Chappie. National Magazine (13 c. ) for Sep- 
tember. 

Concerning a Few Anglo-Celtic Poets. Anna 
Blanche McGill. Catholic World (35 c.) for September. 

The Nortonbury of "John Halifax, Gentle- 
man." Illustrated. W. Watson. American Illustrated 
Methodist Magazine ( 13 c.) for September. 

Concerning Gray's '* Elbgy." Illustrated. William 
Andrews. American Illustrated Methodist Magazine 
( 13 c. ) for September. 

The Brownings in Florence. Lillian V. Lambert. 
Chautauguan (38 c.) for September. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Illustrated. Helen M. 
Winslow. Delineator ( 18 c.) for September. 

W1LLIA.M Watson. George E. Woodberry. Century 
(38 c.) for September. 

Personal Recollections of E. L. Godkin. Joseph B. 
Bishop. Century (38 c.) for September. 
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Thb Boyhood of Mark Twain. Illustrated. Henry M. 
Wharton. Century ( 38 c. ) for September. 

Winston Churchill and Harlakbndbn House. Illus- 
trated. G.A.Cheney. Granite Monthly (23c.) for Sep- 
tember. 

Thb Business of a Librarian. Training for It, Its La- 
bors, Problems, and Rewards. Sam Walter Foss. Christian 
Endeavor H^or/d{S c. ) for August 14. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Herbert Spencer, who, at eighty-three, still 
enjoys good health, has returned to his home 
in Brighton after a holiday trip to Dorking, in 
Surrey. 

Herman Merivale, the London novelist and 
dramatist, is to issue soon a volume of remi- 
niscences, entitled " Bar, Stage, and Platform." 

»* Charles Dickens: His Life, Writings, and 
Personality," by Frederic G. Kitton, has jus^ 
been published by the Messrs. Jack, London* 

The new British Academy starts with forty- 
nine immortals, who are identified with his- 
torical, philosophical and philological studies; 
but poetry, fiction and belles lettres are ex- 
cluded from representation. It is a sectional 
philosophical academy, with Herbert Spencer, 
the greatest English philosopher, left out, and 
not an academy of letters, for men like Swin- 
burne, Hardy, Kipling, Meredith, Dobson, and 
Hewlett are not included. 

A complete index to the eighteen volumes of 
McChire's Magazine has been issued in a 
thirty-two page pamphlet, which the publishers 
offer free to subscribers and to libraries. 

Expansion ;s to be the name of a society 
journal for women's athletics, with special 
correspondence from Newport, New York, 
Paris and other centres of fashion, to be pub- 
lished by the Woman's Athletic Club of Chi- 
cago. Miss Catherine E. Cook will be the 
editor. 

American Tid-Bits ( New York ) is a new 
publication modeled on the English Tid-Bits, 
Walter Pulitzer, a nephew of Joseph Pulitzer, 
is the editor. 

The y. W, Pepper Piano Music Magazine 
( Philadelphia) has been bought by the United 
Publishers' Corporation, and will be incorpor- 
ated next month with Ev*ry Month ( New 
York). 



The subscription list and good-will of the 
Evangelist have been bought by Rev. Dr^ 
Joseph Newton Hallock, editor and proprietor 
of Christian Work, It is understood that the 
money consideration was between $18,000 and 
$20,000. The publications are now issued 
under the title Christian Work and the Evan- 
gelist, with Dr. Hallock as editor-in-chief, and 
Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton, editor of the 
Evangelist, as associate editor. 

Youth (Philadelphia) is making progress as- 
a child's magazine. It is now in its sixth num- 
ber and each has shown an advance. 

The Cosmopolitan Magazine has secured all 
of H. G. Wells's work for the year 1902, with 
the privilege of renewing the contract for 1905^ 

The September New England Magazine 
marks the beginning of its twenty-seventh vol- 
ume and the nineteenth under its present own- 
ership. It includes an important biography in 
brief of Lydia Huntley Sigourney, introduced 
by a frontispiece portrait, with Whittier's- 
appreciative lines to her as title. 

October will mark the centenarv of the 

m 

Edinburgh Review. Jeffrey was just nine and 
twenty when he planned the Reviiw, with Sid- 
ney Smith. Constable published it, and agreed 
to take the risk, and was allowed to have the first 
three numbers as a gift. He afterward agreed to- 
pay ten guineas a sheet,. " three times what was 
ever paid before for such work," but the mini- 
mum was afterward raised to sixteen guineas,, 
and the average during Jeffrey's reign was 
from twenty to twenty-five guineas. When one 
thinks of the enormous influence the Review 
wielded, it is interesting to know that in its 
first years the circulation was only 2,500 copies. 

Houghton, Mifflin &: Co. have now in press 
a new revised edition of their Portrait Cata- 
logue. The style has been much improved^ 
and portraits of the newer authors have been 
added. 

Mrs. Annie Alexander Hector ('*Mrs. Alex. 
ander")died in London, July 10, aged seventy- 
seven. 

Mrs. R. H. Stoddard died in New York 
August I, aged seventy-nine. 

George Douglas Brown died in Londoa 
August 28, aged thirty-three. 
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Editorial. . . . . . • • • * • ' ' ' ; * '5° Again, many editorials are merely academic, 
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QuBKiBs 151 not in dead earnest; they seem artificial and 
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s. s. F. Callahan, 151 - Edith Copeman, 151 — Anne If an editorial is to be woTth the reading, it 
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ON WRITING EDITORIALS. do the same he, too, will have readers 

And an editorial, to justify its existence. 

What should an editorial be ? should touch the real life of people. It should 
Well, for one thing, it should be more read be as democratic as the news columns are. 
than it is. This is not flippancy ; it is a foun- It should inform and comment; it should 
dation fact. Editorials take up space and cost suggest, and incite, and inspire; it should be 
money ; and that they are passed over by three- sunny and philosophic, broad-minded and good- 
quarters of newspaper readers must not be put natured, simple and strong, 
down to the ignorance of those readers or to And, along with this, it should have some 
their inability to know a good thing when they tang to it. Yes, tang; a combination of ear- 
see it. nestness and individuality, one's own ideas 
One reason why editorials are not more com- multiplied by his own way of putting them, lit- 
monly read is that too many editorial writers erary style raised to the second degree, 
are intellectually aristocratic. They write as There is a daily in a New England city of 
if they felt themselves to be on a distinctly 20,000 population, the editorial page of which 
higher level than the reader. They seem to is read with strong interest by every sub- 
say: " Here is a subject that you, the readers scriber, — housewife, motorman, mill-hand, 
of this paper, should be thinking about, and priest. For all but his leadi^^ ^<i:x\«<v^^'^^ 
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editor takes up the two or three chief local 
events each day and talks about them as the 
ordinary citizen might if he had been an eye- 
witness of them. He comments on the local 
boxing exhibition as not so terrible a thing, 
after all. He praises the growing custom of 
having no front-lawn fence. He encourages 
the mill operatives to get away from the city 
for their Saturday half-holiday. He commends 
the struggling young city missionary for his 
social reform work. He gently touches up 
church fair committees for asking for too much 
free advertising. And he is always telling 
what a good city his is, extolling its institu- 
tions, its schools, its enterprises. He realizes 

that his readers live in A ; whereas 

most editorial writers seem to think of their 
readers as citizens-at-large of the United States. 

This is not set down here as an example to 
be followed; not at all. It is given as an illus- 
tration of one editor's way of touching the real 
life of his readers. It is suited to a small city, 
where the people know one another fairly well ; 
it might not do at all in a city of 100,000 popu- 
lation. Again, only an editor of unusually 
good-natured, optimistic, and philosophic mind 
could write in this way about his neighbors 
without stirring up trouble and losing what- 
ever influence he may have had. It is only one 
man's way of touching real life. There are 
plenty of others. The thing itself is the essen- 
tial; the way in which to doit must necessarily 
vary with circumstances and with the tempera- 
ment of the writer. 

Likewise the rapid development of that gos- 
sipy secondary column on the editorial page 
variously called " Seen and Heard," " Here in 
Hackensack," *' Told Around Town," ** What 
People Say About It," and so on, poor as it 
often is, may well give an editorial writer a 
fundamental lesson in how to be interesting. 

Not that a paper should become editorially 
provincial; there is no need of that. The 
whole world is its field for comment. But 
whatever general or national topic is taken up, 
whether in politics, science, industry, art, or 
what-not, it must be one that will be talked of, 
or known of, or thought of in the househtfld, 
and its local end and local bearing or its worth 
and suggestiveness to the individual reader 



must be the main reason for expecting him to 
read it. 

But this is only one way of touching the real 
life of the reader; it is needful also to come 
right in among his prejudices, his aspirations, 
his ambitions, his philosophy of what he is 
alive for. People like to read about the whys 
and wherefores of happenings. "How did 
this come to be so ? " " What was the motive 
for this, what is the explanation of that ? " they 
inquire. They want to get behind the external 
fact to the mental state it stood for. The 
reason why their interest is keenest in the sud- 
den flashlights that the news columns often 
give them on the real lives of other people is 
that they find out thereby what such other 
people are like, deep down in, and at the same 
time find out by comparison what they them- 
selves are like. They read of some heroic or 
some despicable act, measure themselves 
against it, and learn what they would have 
done in like situation. And in whatever they 
read, their main interest is to see the motive 
— the impelling cause; and any editorial dis- 
cussion of motives or reasons is of immediate 
attraction because they wish to see what is the 
view of that (to them) composite mind which 
they feel ought to be sane, well-informed, and 
not hasty in judgment. 

And not only do they want to read about the 
motives that impel other people, but they 
like to read about the motives that impel 
themselves; they like- to have what they 
recognize as their own moods, hopes, in- 
spirations, and doubts analyzed and made 
to show their meaning. And along with 
this self-recognition is the added satisfaction 
of absolute security; no one knows that they 
are looking at themselves. 

In any editorial writing, whatever is said 
comes closest home when it is put in short, 
straight, Saxon words and in the common 
speech of folks. When any one has anything 
to say, he cannot say it too simply. 

This for the practice of editorial writing; a 
word along with it as to the theory. 

What the reader of any one's editorials 
really gets out of them is the mental and moral 
attitude of the man who writes them. The 
reader gets (if he reads them regularly) to 
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(looking at things from the same point of view 
with the writer; and perhaps that is the reason 
-why a writer who has n't any clear idea as to 
why he is alive and what he is really trying to 
do, more than to write "something" each day, 
so soon becomes a deserted desert. 

It is this very matter of having a fixed, def- 
inite, and recognizable view-point that makes 
a writer get a following and influence it might- 
ily. It is because " Joe " Howard, for example, 
has a certain well-understood way of looking at 



men and things that hundreds of thousands of 
men and women like his column and always 
make it a point to read it. They want to see 
how things look from where he is. 

And as to what not to write, which is just as 
serious a matter as what to write, the *' Old 
Man " in . Frances Hodgson Burnett's story 
summed it all up when he said: " Don't ye 
never do no one an onjestice, honey ; don't ye 
never do no one an onjestice." 

Boston, Mass. Edgar Yates. 



FIVE HUNDRED WORDS FOR THE NEXT ** INTERNATIONAL.'' 



For years I have been a word-gatherer. 
Whenever in my daily readings I find a new 
word or expression, or a word used in a new 
sense, I note it in order to see whether the 
latest and best dictionary at my command con- 
tains it. The results of this " labor of love " 
have twice before been given to the readers of 
The Writer. In January, 1891, was pub- 
lished a classified list of about 175 words that 
might be looked for in the Webster " Interna- 
tional," then just issued. In February, 1894, 
I presented a similar list of 150 words which I 
had failed to find in the new " International." 

This " International," latest edition, still is 
my authority. It contains a supplement of 
25,000 words gathered during the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, which, added to the 
125,000 of the main vocabulary, give us a total 
of 150,000. Notwithstanding this great num- 
ber, I now offer 500 words and expressions 
which that great English word-book does not 
yet define. 

In making up my list I have cast aside bar- 
barisms, such as don't-care-ativeness,go-ahead- 
iveness, healthery, teacheral; self-explanatory 
compounds like bridge-jumper, house-mover, 
train-wrecker; also a long array of names ap- 
plied to patented medicines and other articles, 
as algosine, anakesis, castoria, cuticura, gra- 
mila, nervura, pearline, phenyo-caffeine, sa- 
polio, soapine, and a host of others. 



The words retained have been classified in 
much the same way as before. The first class 
embraces colloquial, dialect, poetical and 
sporting terms — words of questionable pro- 
priety, some of which may rightly be called 
slangy and barbarous. This list contains fifty 
words: Ad, adlet, ad-smith, ad-writer, awink, 
bab, bandy, blackband or bull-band, bobbie, 
buffaloed, caed lamb, casset, copper, cripple, 
dingbats, donner, eye-opener, googoo eye, 
hooligan, ip, joke-smith, left-hander, mamooz, 
mash, moonshine (adj.), O. K., playlet, poker, 
printorial, reader, reviewlet, right-hander, 
shadowgraph, sheeny, snid, snitch, sooner, 
speakeasy, sprat, storiette, story (as used 
among newspaper men), straight tip, swift, 
tenderloin, tizzy, trolliac, trolliosis, viewlet, 
wild-catter. 

I next offer a somewhat extended list of 
proper adjectives and nouns denoting inhabi- 
tants of countries and cities. No doubt most 
of these have been deliberately omitted from 
the Dictionary, but I think they ought to be 
there. There must indeed be a limit to this 
class of words; but if Bolivian, Brazilian, 
Macedonian, Tasmanian, and many others of 
equally obvious meaning, are defined, why not 
those for all the leading countries? If Califor- 
nia and Georgia are thus favored, why not all 
the other states of the Union, the more so as 
the Dictionary defines quite a number of state 
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names, which are proper nouns pure and sim- 
ple ? And if Londoner, Parisian, Philadel- 
phian are admitted, why not Baltimorean, 
Brooklynite, New Yorker as well ? Here, then, 
is the list, eighty-three words in all : Alabaman, 
Alaskan, Aleut, Argentinian, Arizonian, Arkan- 
san, Baltimorean, Bostonian or Bostonese, 
British American, British Columbian, Brook- 
lynite, Buffaloite, Bulgarian, Cape Colonist, 
Central American, Chicagoan or Chicagoite, 
Cincinnatian, Clevelander or Clevelandite, 
Colombian, Coloradoan, Corean or Korean, 
Costa Rican, Delawarean, Ecuadoran, Flori- 
dan, Guatemalan, Herzegovinian, Idahoan, Illi- 
noisan, Jndianian, Jerseyite or Jerseyman, 
Kam(t)chatkan, Kansan, Kentuckian, Labra- 
doran, Louisianian, Luxemburger, Manchoo- 
rian or Manchurian, Manitoban, Michigander, 
Minnesotan, Mississippian, Missourian, Mon- 
tenegrin(e), Nevadan, New Englander, New 
Jerseyite, New Mexican, New Yorker, New 
Zealander, Nicaraguan, North American, North 
Carolinian, North Dakotan, Nova Scotian, 
Ohioan, Oklahoman, Pennsylvania-German, 
Pennsylvanian, Pittsburger, Porto Rican or 
Puertoriqueno, Rhode Islander, Riffian, Ru- 
thenian, Salvador(e)an, San Franciscoan, South 
African, South American, South Carolinian, 
South Dakotan, Suaheli, Suio Gothic, Tennes- 
sean, Texan, Trans-Siberian, Tunisian, Uru- 
guayan, Venezuelan, Vermonter, Virginian, 
West Virginian, Yaqui, Zanzibarite. 

American history has furnished thirty-nine 
words, some of which must be marked as ob- 
solescent. They are Afro-American, Anti- 
Imperialism, Anti-Imperialist, Anti-Poverty 
Society, anti-machine, anti-ring, apportion, 
apportionment, boloman, boodler, boodleism, 
boomlet, Commonwealer, councilmanic, Coxey- 
ite, dat(t)o, Farmers' Alliance, free silver, free 
silver man, fusionize, gold-bug, Goldite, hay- 
seed, hayseeder, holdover (v. and adj. ), Jim 
Crow, Jim Crow car-law. Labor Party, Middle- 
of-the-Road Populist, pantata, placeholder, 
silver-man. Stalwart, Tammanyite, tariff- 
monger, Union Labor Party, United Labor 
Party, water-cure, yellow. 

From foreign current history I have gath- 
ered only ten words : Berat, bufter-state, 
Judophile, Judophobe, khedivia, Leftist, 



Rightist, Russianization, Skuptshina or Skup- 
shtina, tri-dominium. 

Religion and philosophy have furnished 
thirty-nine new terms, as follows: Bab, Bella- 
myte. Brethren Church, Chautauquan, Chris- 
tian Endeavorer, Christian Endeavor Society^ 
Economite, Epworthian, Epworth League,, 
faith-cure or faith-healing, faith-curist or faith- 
healer, incircumscriptibleness, intercommuni- 
cability, mental healing, metagnostic, metag- 
nosticism, metaphysical healing, mind-reader^ 
mind-reading. Nationalism, Nationalist, non- 
intercommunicability, Oneida Communist, 
Oneida Community, Perfectionist, psychic heal- 
ing. River Brethren, Seventh Day Adventist,. 
thought-reader, thought-reading, transsubstan- 
tiationable, transsubstantiationableness, Trini- 
tytide. United Evangelical Church, Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, Young Men's 
Christian Association. Young Women's Cnris- 
tian Association, zelosophic, Zoarite. 

The field of business and social life has 
been more productive, yielding ninety leimsr 
American Federation of Labor, American Me- 
chanics, American Woodmen, Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, archarena, backer-up, band-boy,, 
baseballist, batcher, bedman, billionaire, black 
ash man, boardwalk, book-making, buggy-boy, 
caddy, cake-walk, cap-puller, caroussel, census 
(v.), chuck chuck, chucker, cinder-snapper, 
combine ( n. ), cravenetle, crokinole, cut-off 
Daughters of Liberty, Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, enchantment, endless chain, executional, 
exfratriation, fascinator, femiculture, garage, 
heaver-up, hold-up, jollier, jumper. Knights of 
Friendship, Knights of Honor, Knights of the 
Golden Eagle, Knights of the Mystic Chain, 
marketology, mealer, morganecr, multi-million- 
aire, multi-murderer, oecology or oekology, op- 
erator. Order of the Harugari, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, pigs-in-clover, ping-pong, 
Pinkerton, poolroom, pool-seller, pool-selling, 
pool-ticket, printerdom. Red Men, Royal Arca- 
num, runner down, Saratoga trunk, shake-up, 
shirtwaist, shirtwaist-man, shove-boy, Shriner, 
shut-down, sky-scraper, smash-up, Sons of the 
Revolution, Sons of Veterans, strike-breaker, 
suburbanite, tartarin, test-case, tiddledy, tie-up, 
tough (adj. and n.), tricyclist, unionize, United 
Mine Workers, vaudevillian or vaudevillist,. 
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walking delegate, wind-up, wink, wink-pit. 

Science and technical industry are a very fer- 
tile field for new words, often more easily found 
than explained. Excluding terms of medicine 
and pathology, which are put in a separate 
class, 1 have under this- head 103 words: 
Aerogram, (agricultural) experiment station, 
alethorama, aluminotheomy, amlyotryose, ana- 
cardine, animatiscope, apolism, apple-scab, 
audison, autoglyphic, automobile (v.), auto- 
mobilism, automobilist, balistite, bibliotics, 
biochemical, black cohosh, blue cohosh, buggy, 
car-fender, cellulith, cerotype, chauffeur, chu- 
chu cars, codonophone, condensery, costu- 
mancy, crown-gall, cush-cush, divinity circuit 
binding, drivermast, duograph, dynamite (v. ), 
ecrasite, electrograph, eleclrozone, etchograph, 
ethylendiamine, fire-guard, fiuor-calcium, fluor- 
ography, flyer, forespanker, gasubasu, glassy- 
wings, grammapheny, herophone, intra-Jovian, 
kelgum, kissar, kromskop, kryptoscope or 
cryptoscope, longjohn, masut, metatoluidin(e.), 
micromotoscope, molascuit, multipress, muta- 
scope, nef, nickel-in-the-slot machine, obro- 
mine, orguinette, pambutano, paratoluidin(e), 
penny-in-lheslot machine, philomathean, piano- 
box buggy, plassopheny, plastomenite, pneu- 
matophor, powder post, powder posting, 
process butter, pulsilogy, pyrotin(e), pyrotint, 
salocoll, salophen, shifting pole, snapshot 
(photograph), spankermast, spiralite, spiro- 
plethe, stamoscope, lachocycle, tannigen, tar- 
colin, telediagraph, teleo-hydromeler, tele- 
phonograph, thermite, tolypyrin(e), tolysal, 
tropacocain(e), typogravure, unfreezable, va- 
lotta, vaselone, vitriograph, vocalophone, 
zenoleum. 

Of medical terms, for which I made a special 
search through the index of a large medical 
work, I have gathered sixty-six: Adonidin(e), 
agaric acid, alcophobia, ammonxmia, anti- 
kamnia, anti-microbe, anti-rabic, aspido-sper- 
min(e), astereognosis, atelectasis, balanitis, 
bends, betanaphthol, betin, bighead, boldin, 
brass-founders* disease, cardin(e), cataphora, 
cataphoric, chelidonium, chromocyte, cotoin, 
efflumeter, elecholyte, electrothanasia, epilus, 
erythrasma, eucain(e), heliophily, Hindoo bit- 
ters, hoangnan, hydronaphthol, hysophobia, 
intravesical, kava-kava, kurchicin(e), Landry's 



palsy or paralysis, manaca, medul]in(e), Mexi 
can ointment, naturopathy, nervocidin(e), nona, 
orchitic, osteopath, osteopathic, osteopathic- 
ally, otomycosis, papoid, parataloid, phrenal, 
piarrhaemia, preRolandic, prostatorrhea, pro- 
tonuclein(e), prunia, psilosis, resinol, simabi- 
cidia, simulo, sulpho-carbol, sulpho-carbolate, 
tardieu, thyroidin(e), xiphopage or xiphopagus. 

Finally there remain words miscellaneous 
and unclassified, twenty: All right, cartel, 
chortle, concededly, conservative, conserva- 
tively, countian, credal, dignifiedly, dotlet, 
€gg-biscuit, extra-credal, happening, hok(e)y- 
pok(e)y, Klondike nugget, loganberry, present 
with, sheaflet, stupporn, whipsyllabub. 

Besides these words and names I have 
noted no less than a baker^s dozen of phrases 
which I think the up-to-date dictionary should 
explain. They are these: Between the devil 
and the deep sea, geared too high, in the soup, 
it*s dollars to doughnuts, to fill the bill, to give 
a wide berth to, to go behind the returns, to 
look after one's fences, to make a mash, to push 
things, to rush the growler, to save one's face 
or countenance, to talk through your hat. 
Several of these no doubt are slang. 

As an accessory employment I have found 
this word-gathering Interesting and, as I think, 
instructive. For my own benefit I have re- 
corded these new terms under their initial 
letters in a book, adding definitions wherever 
these could be made or found. The only 
letter not yet represented there is Q. 

A few of these five hundred words date back 
to my first report to The Writer; the list 
may therefore be set down as the gleanings of 
a dozen years. Fully half the words, how- 
ever, have been collected this last year, when 
my attention was more steadily fixed in this 
direction. At the rate of 250 a year, the 
present decade would furnish but a tenth of 
the number contained in the latest ** Interna- 
tional " supplement ; but if one would make it 
a special purpose to hunt out new words and 
new meanings, the number could easily be in- 
creased tenfold. On the tree of language new 
words bloom forth every day, many to drop off 
as soon as they appear; of making dictionaries 
and supplements there is no end. 

Allkntovvn, Penn. H. A, SchuUr. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

Another choice bit of " Newspaper English " 
which has been brought to the attention of 
The Writer is this paragraph from the Bos- 
ton Transcript : — 

The usual monthly meeting of the directors of the Cunard 
Line was held at Liverpool, but the greatest secrecy '\9, main- 
tained as to what transpired. 

The correspondent who sends it in says: "A 
more ludicrous use of a misused word never 
has come under my notice. How a thing can 
transpire and remain secret at the same time 



baffles comprehension. This, I think, is Asso 
elated Press matter, and appeared in various 
papers, so thatf the Transcript is to be blamed 
only as an accessory after the fact." 



* * 



The Queen's English may be irreproach. 
able, but the President's English is not above 
criticism, and that of his secretary is wide 
open to it. For instance, here is a reprint of 
a telegram sent by Mr. Cortelyou to Captain 
Seth Bullock, of Deadwood, S. D., which did 
not get into the *'* Newspaper English* 
Edited " department of The Writer, because 
editing it would be such a serious task: — 

Referring to the proposed horse race from Deadwood to 
Omaha, the president would not be willing to have it take 
place unless it were possible to exercise supervision over the 
condition in which the horses would come in, and as this 
would bo impossible , he asks you to say in his name that he 
requests the race not to take place. 

George B. Cortelyou, Secretary. 



"Shall authors advertise.**" is a question 
that has been asked and not authoritatively 
answered. Meanwhile, a Georgia lady has 
made up her mind on the subject, as the fol- 
lowing advertisement in Boston Ideas shows : — 

I have of all kinds which I wish to place. They 

STORTFS ^'^^ ORIGINAL, and have not been 
OAUIVilJO offered before. Stories written to 
order. Apply to 

Mrs. John Hudson, 

Hamilton, Ga. 

Perhaps later on Mrs. Hudson will tell the 
readers of The Writer how many orders her 
advertisement secured for her. 

The Kingston ( N. Y. ) Freeman says : " An 
association composed of about forty well- 
known American artists and authors has for 
some time been negotiating for the purchase of 
about 1,200 acres of farm land lying along the 
mountain side between Mead's Mountain 
House and Bearsville. It is the intention of 
the association to erect cottages with a large 
central building, where young artists and 
authors may study and work, and where they 
may be encouraged in their calling by the 
older members of the professions. The ob- 
ject is absolutely a philanthropic one, and the 
necessaries of life will be furnished at cost by 
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the association/* The progress of the project 
will be watched with interest. w. h. h. 



QUERIES. 



[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 

I have seen short sentences containing all 
the letters of the alphabet, which are useful for 
practice in learning the keyboard of the type- 
writer. Can you print some of them ? 

c. A. w. 

[ The best of the typewriter-practice sen- 
tences are: — 

John quickly extemporized five tow bags. 
A quick fox jumps over the lazy brown dog. 
Pack my box with five dozen liquor ju^s. 
Quick wafting zephyrs vex bold Jim. 

No author should be content with his type- 
writing skill until he can wri»e any of these in- 
teresting sentiments rapidly and accurately 
with his eyes shut. — w. h. h. ] 
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NEWSPAPER ENGLISH" EDITED. 



The list of l>ooks for chil- 
dren of the same tirni is a lung 
one. — Afnv } 'tfrk Sum. 



The same tirrn has .t long 
list of bouks for children. 



We should have liked to 
have tried our fist at them all. 
— TMr BookfMan /or ^V/- 
Utnhtr. 



We should have liked to try 
our \\s\ at them all. 



An immen^ new round- | A big new roundhuusci 
house, with a radius of 170 I with a radius of 170 feet. 
fe«t.— ^^i/<;i» Transcrif^t. \ 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



The old controversy as to whether '* Scotch '' 
or *♦ Scottish " or •' Scots " is the correct foim 
has lately been carried on with much warmth 
in the columns of the Satutday Rtview^ of 
London. A letter from J. L. VVcbberley seems 
to settle the question. 

** Does it really matter?" he asks. 'Sir 
Walter Scott, who should have known — if any 
one — docs not seem to have let the matter 
trouble him. 

** The following are a few selections of his 
different spellings: — 

** MJne of my faithful Scots ' — * Ouentin 
Durward/ Chapter XXXVII. 



" * Scotch Music' — * Redgauntlet/ Chapter 
IX. 

" * Single-hearted Scotsman.' — * Talisman,* 
Chapter II. 

" * Scottish Palaces,* * Scotch Dialect,* 
* Scottish Dialect * — Introduction * Fair Maid 
of Perth.' 

** * You will find that English and Scottish,' 
etc. — * Castle Dangerous,' Chapter II. 

*' * A Welsh or a Scotch woman.' — * Wav- 
erley,' Chapter LI. 

"* Scotch ideas.' — *Waverley,' Chapter XI. 

***A Scotchman's stomach' (!)— 'Old 
Mortality,' Chapter XIX." 



When " Doc" Wood was night editor of the 
Sun, a young reporter asked him: "What 
constitutes news?" Mr. Wood considered for 
a moment and then replied: "Here's an il- 
lustration which will probably give you a cor- 
rect idea of what I think on that subject. If 
you should see a dog running down Broadway 
with a tin can tied to his tail, it isn't worth a 
line. But if you should see a dog with a tin 
can tied to his tail walking down Broadway* 
it's worth a column." — Chicaj^o ChrotiicU. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



S. S. F. Callahan, the author of the story, 
** I Love My Love So Well," in Lippincotfs 
for August, in response to an inquiry from the 
editor of The Writer, writes as follows: 
"This is the first story of mine that I have 
seen in print. Essays on child-training and 
on historical subjects have appeared in the 
Outlook and the Clubwoman^ and I have writ- 
ten for the newspapers in various ways. All 
my writing has been done in the spare mo- 
ments of a busy life as housekeeper and 
mother, and much of it has been accomplished 
at night, or when I was ill and confined to my 
bed. I feel that the impulse to creative work 
may come largely from the influence of the 
Colorado scenery and life to which I came 
from the conservative old Dutch town of 
Kingston, N. Y., a few years ago." 



Edith Copeman, who wrote the story, "The 
Resurrection of a Minister," in the New En^- 
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land Magazine for July, has onlyjrecently de 
voted herself seriously to literary work, al- 
though she has always been of an imaginative 
temperament, and when quite young found 
story writing her most fascinating pastime. 
She was born in Newark, N. J., was educated 
in the schools of that city, and has always 
lived in Newark or its vicinity. It was an es- 
tate in the South, belonging to a friend of 
hers, and a cynical young minister that formed 
the nucleus of the story, " The Resurrection 
of a Minister." 



Anne Virginia Culbertson, whose poem, 
"When We Hear the Organ Down the 
Street,"' was printed in Pearson's Magazine 
for June, is known chiefly as the author of 
dialect poems, and as a public reader of her 
own productions. She belongs to the group 
of Western writers, for she was born in Ohio, 
and spent much of her girlhood there, although 
her father was a military man, and her child- 
hood was spent in going from one military 
post to another. Her mother was a South- 
erner, hence her interest in Southern dialects. 
Miss Culbertson has attempted numerous dia- 
lects, but her own negro dialect is, perhaps, 
the favorite with the public. Her work has 
not been confined to dialect, however. She has 
also written a good deal of serious verse, and a 
volume of her collected verses has been printed 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company, under the 
title, *' Lays of a Wandering Minstrel." Miss 
Culbertson has also contributed occasional 
short stories and articles to various publica- 
tions, and at present she has a volume of folk- 
stories in the hands of publishers. She is 
also preparing a collection composed entirely 
of her negro dialect verse, to be called 
"When the Banjo Talks." Miss Culbertson 
has contributed to the Cosmopolitan, Mun- 
sey^s, Pearson's, the Puritan, Outing, Dixie, 
the Ladies' Home yournal, and prominent 
newspapers, such as the Boston Transcript, 
the Washington Post, the Baltimore Sun, 
Besides her writing and her public recitals, 
she has also written words and music of a 
number of negro songs, which she sings by 
way of giving an imitation of the crude music 
of the negro; for most of the so-called "coon 



* songs " of the day, written by white people, 
are too finished for the thing they imitate. 
The poem, "When We Hear the Organ Down 
the Street," she has set to music of her own, 
and she has been singing it for several 
years. 

Willard Dillman, whose story, "How 
Maggie Got Her Dancing Shoes," appeared in 
the National Magazine for July, is the editor 
of two papers, and writes when he can get 
time from his newspaper business. He was 
born at Long Lake, Minn., November 19, 1872, 
was reared on a prairie farm in South Dakota, 
and was educated at Brookings (S. D.) Col- 
lege, and the University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. The story referred' to is one of a series 
appearing in the National Magazine, It was 
first named " One of the Rivals," but the editor 
changed the title, making a distinct improve- 
ment. In the fall of 1898, Mr. Dillman pub- 
lished a book of poems, " Across the Wheat." 
Other stories of his will appear in the Na- 
tional Magazine for October and for March. 
Mr. Dillman lives at Revillo, S. D., where he 
publishes the Revillo Weekly Item. 



Marie F. Giles, whose story, " As a Man 
Thinketh," appeared in the Arena for July, is 
the author of two novels, "The End of the 
Journey," which was published when she was 
only seventeen, and "Though Your Sins be as 
Scarlet," published three years later. Until 
recently, she has been living in England, con- 
tributing now and then to English periodicals. 
She has also published short stories in the 
Home yournal and other American magazines. 
At the present time Miss Giles is deeply inter- 
ested in metaphysical research and mental 
science — hence the story, "As a Man 
Thinketh." She is a member of the Society of 
American Authors. 



Leigh Gordon Giltner, author of the story, 
"The Late Lamented," in the Designer for 
July, is a Kentuckian by birth, and has been 
engaged in literary work for five or six years. 
Her first book, a volume of verse styled "The 
Path of Dreams," appeared in May, 1900, and 
was favorably received. Of late, however, she 
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has given her attention wholly to prose work, 
in which she has been quite successful, her 
stories of Kentucky life and her sketches and 
illustrated articles on the " Bluegrass " region 
having proved especially popular. Miss Gilt- 
ner is the author of " The Home of the Thor- 
oughbred," in the April Munsey j **A Snap 
Shot," in the June Criterion ; "Burnt Out," in 
Vogue; " James Lane Allen : A Study," in 
Modern Culture; " Sealed Orders " and " The 
Button on Fortune's Cap," in the New Eng- 
land Magazine; " Pastoral Kentucky," in the 
Country Gentleman^ etc., etc. She has also 
had recent acceptances from Harper'' s Weekly^ 
Munsey^ s Magazine^ (which uses a great deal 
of her work ) the Era^ and other well-known 
publications. Her home is at Eminence, Ky., 
a typical "old Kentucky home," and she is a 
descendant of one of the oldest families of the 
South. 

" Elizabeth J. Robinson " is the name chosen 
by a young married woman whose story, '* Alex- 
ander," appeared in Short Stories for June. 
Mrs. Robinson was born and educated at Han- 
over, Germany, but came to this country in 
1891, having resided at Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, and Los Angeles, — her present 
home. The characters in her short story were 
taken from life in a Southern town, while the 
plot was built upon the fact that a mouse was 
discovered in the act of moving a nail to which 
a piece of wall-paper had been glued during 
the renovation of an apartment. 



Frank Marshall White, who wrote the paper, 
"A Day in a Bee-Hive," in Pearson^s for June, 
is well known as a journalist and editor. He 
was born in Buffalo, N. Y., and began his jour- 
nalistic career on the New York Times, as a 
reporter. He was afterward editorial writer 
on the Commercial Advertiser, when George 
Cary Eggleston was editor. He then suc- 
ceeded John Kendrick Bangs as editor of Life. 
He left Life to become the European corres- 
pondent of the A^ew Vork Sun, which position 
he held for four years. Later he succeeded 
Juliah Ralph as European correspondent of the 
yournaly and his last journalistic position was 
as editor of the Paris Exposition edition of the 



New York Times, which was published in 
1900 on the Exposition grounds. While Mr. 
White's work has been chiefly journalistic, he 
has written occasional articles for the maga- 
zines, and as a boy he contributed to St. Nich* 
olas and the Youth's Companion, 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Black. — What Mr. Reid tells us of William 
Black's methods of work is highly interesting. 
He wrote on alternate days, and on the other 
days would take long walks or pace incessantly 
up and down — in one period of gestation on 
the old chain pier at Brighton — thinking out 
not only his plot, but the actual form and 
phrasing, so that his productive season was 
mostly spent in writing out what he had clearly 
shaped already. He wrote about six hours 
during his writing days, half in the morning, 
half in the afternoon. He allowed no noise, no 
visitors, no distractions whatever; even his 
desk faced the wall. His household strongly 
respected his arrangements, and outsiders had 
to. — Lindsay Swift, in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. ' 

Hope. — Formerly Anthony Hope's home 
was with his father, the Vicar of St. Bride's, in 
London, but he now has chambers in the Sa- 
voy Mansions, where he works regularly from 
ten to four. This does not mean that he pro- 
duces " copy " with the regularity of a Trol- 
lope. Sometimes he glances over papers or a 
book, or lies down to smoke and think. Again 
a succession of incidents or a flow of dialogue 
means much more rapid progress than charac- 
ter analysis or description. An idea may be 
set down on the back of an envelope. The plot 
of a long story may be sketched on a sheet or 
two of paper. When the first two or threa 
chapters are thought out they will be written, 
and then the next chapters planned and writ- 
ten out. The method is very different from 
the elaborate planning out of the complete 
novel before the author begins to write, but 
readers have not complained of any lack of 
connection and continuity. Oddly enough, l^e 
used to find the naming of his characters a 
source of peculiar difficulty. If he tried to 
think of names, only those of his friends oc- 
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curred to him, and for a time he consulted the 
Law List, but finally fell back on the London 
directory, which furnishes copious sugges- 
tions. One of the unknown Incidents of Mr. 
Hawkins' career is the fact that the book 
which made his success, "The Prisoner of 
Zenda," was accepted by two American pub- 
lishers. At the time, about 1894, ^^ had writ- 
ten " A Man of Mark " and *' Mr. Witt's Wid- 
ow," neither of which had "arrived." The 
English publisher of "Zenda" sent advance 
sheets to two American publishers, both of 
whom accepted the book. It so happened that 
the same printing office received the sheets 
from both for manufacture. There was a com- 
paring of notes, and it was found that one 
publisher had received the sheets a mail ahead 
of the other, and had sent his acceptance a day 
or two earlier, and therefore had a prior claim. 
— y. IV. J in the Saturday Evening Post. 

Philpotts. — "As to my methods," says 
Eden Philpotts, " I have little to say of any 
general interest. One fact, however, may be 
worth noting. I hold- it vital to do all scene 
painting from nature directly, and all my at- 
tempts of that sort are written actually with the 
scenes before me. I make two or three careful 
word sketches of a place, of a sky, of a change 
of weather, of a dawn or a storm ; and then I 
select the best or blend what seems alive in 
each. The great storm in *The River' I was 
privileged to see and record with careful notes 
while it actually unfolded itself before my 
eyes. 

" My storm in ' Lying Prophets ' I did not 
see, but I studied the region of it carefully 
and wrote it from the reports in the journals. 

"It maybe slightly interesting to say that I 
find environment the keynote of my stories. I 
do not see my people and then take them to 
this or that district of Dartmoor, but I see the 
land with its varied conditions of desert and 
fallow, rivers and high tors, and then my peo- 
ple rise into consciousness and begin to move 
on the face of the earth and go their way. — 
Boston yournal. 

Tarkington. — Strange as it may seem, it 
was the efforts of a sister that enabled Booth 
Tarkington, the author of "The Gentleman 



from Indiana," "Beaucaire," and other stories, 
to get a publisher, if we are to believe an inti- 
mate friend. She is herself an author of my 
mean ability — Mrs. Haute Tarkington Jame- 
son. 

Tarkington was no exception to the rule of 
the author with rejected manuscripts. Rejected 
manuscripts had become a nightmare to him. 
Finally, as a last attempt, the manuscripts were 
sent to New York, at the suggestion of his 
sister. Again came the old result. 

"It is no use, sister," were Tarkington's 
pathetic words. 

"Booth," she said, "they never read your 
manuscript — give it to me." 

Within a few hours the devoted and faithful 
sister was flying eastward from Indianapolis 
as fast as the train would permit, and in forty- 
eight hours she stood waiting for a response to 
the card which she had sent in. She stated 
her errand and plainly said she did not believe 
the manuscript had been read. Would the 
publisher kindly call the Reader ? " Certainly." 
The Reader came. He said he had read both 
manuscripts, but found them "not out of the 
ordinary." 

Here the clever sister displayed her wit and 
diplomacy. She recited supposed passages 
from the works of her brother, and asked the 
" Reader " if he had read them and not appre- 
ciated them. He said he had, but did not see 
that the passages were remarkable. 

Here was the moment for the coup d'etat. 
Turning to the publisher, she said : — 

"Just as I thought, these manuscripts have 
never been read. None of the passages just 
quoted by me occurs in either story." 

The resulting consternation had better be 
imagined than described. 

The manuscripts now received attention, 
and Tarkington's fame was soon made. 

Except for Mrs. Jameson's extreme clever- 
ness her brother might have given up in de- 
spair and never been known by the reading 
public. — The Pilgrim. 

Tennyson. — The exact time and place of 
the composition of " Crossing the Bar " are not 
easily determined. During Mr. Tennyson's 
sickness his nurse reminded him that among 
all his poems there was no hymn, and added: 
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" I wish, sir, that you would write a hymn." 
The next morning, in a quiet hour, he handed 
the nurse a scrap of paper on which he had 
written the precious lines of ** Crossing the 
Bar." Whether he had composed the poem 
since the request of the nurse, or written it 
from memory, may be a matter of doubt. In 
the memoir of the present Lord Tennyson, 
we have the following testimony: *** Crossing 
the Bar' was written in my father's eighty-first 
year, on a day in October, when we came from 
Aldworth to Farringford. Before reaching 
Farringford he had the * Moaning of the 
Bar ' in his mind, and after dinner he showed 
me this poem written out. I said, *That is the 
crown of your life's work.' He answered, * It 
came in a moment.' He explained the * Pilot,' 
as 'that Divine and Unseen who is always guid- 
ing us.'" The poet's son writes further of 
the "Pilot": "My father was much grieved 
to learn that any one could misinterpret the 
'Pilot,' and imagine that it referred to Arthur 
Hallam, or to my brother Lionel. He had 
thought there could be only one possible in- 
terpretation. Repeatedly and emphatically, 
at his dictation, I have had to say this. More- 
over, I have had to explain, also at his dicta- 
tion, that in the line: *And after that the 
dark,' the 'dark' merely means * The Valley 
of the Shadow of Death.'" This poem was 
published in 1889, and used as an anthem at 
the poet's funeral in Westminster Abbey, 
October 12, 1892. The poem was introduced 
as a hymn by the Presbyterians of the Free 
Church of Scotland in 1893, and in America in 
1895, in The Hymnal. — Rev. R. S. Stevenson^ 
in the New York Observer. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



A Magazine Editor at Bay. — When we 
talk about the degradation of style by the bad 
contents of the magazines, I have one very 
emphatic word to say. The mdn who write, 
or who think they write, our contemporary 
literature — I mean the men who have some 
happiness of style — seldom have any ideas. 
The men who have ideas cannot express them 
so that an educated man takes great pleasure 
in reading them. Of course, this is a sweep- 



ing generalization. No man may receive it 
unto himself, but he is at liberty to apply it to 
all his neighbors. The truth is, our style 
must become better. We do most things bet- 
ter than we write. Effective style is changing. 
The somewhat leisurely style of a generation 
or two ago pleased the small circle of readers 
within its reach — a mere little company which 
by comparison might have been got into one 
room, a company who had leisure and liked to 
read that kind of writing. Now the great world 
is forging forward in all its departments of 
thought, as in all its industrial development, 
and style suited to our time is different. The 
man who would write convincingly or enter- 
tainingly of things of our day and our time 
must write with more directness, with more 
clearness, with greater nervous force ; and the 
teaching of composition and the practice of 
style have not kept pace with the development 
of our intellectual life in the United States. I 
should, as poor an editor as I am, undertake 
to make a better magazine than you ever have 
seen, if I could find writers who could write 
well enough about contemporaneous subjects ; 
and every other editor who is struggling to do 
his duty would tell you the same thing. 

Next, "Why do they — that is, .the maga- 
zines — not publish more critical articles?" 
In the first place, nobody cares for them ; in 
the second place, nobody produces them in an 
interesting fashion. A magazine deserves to 
die that is not interesting. Now, the gentle- 
men and the ladies — young ones, generally — 
who write critical literature do not make it in- 
teresting. Besides, we have never taken to 
critical literature. There is, perhaps, enough 
in our language to make a respectable number 
of volumes in your libraries, but nobody ever 
asks you for them, and you seldom take them 
from the shelves. 

The next question is, " Is writing ade- 
quately paid for?" Great writing never was 
and never will be. Even good writing never 
will be. But in this day and generation poor 
writing is paid for twice and thrice. — Walter 
H. Pa^e, IN the World's Work. 

Magazine Decadence. — Several well known 
magazine editors have entered a public con- 
fessional to account for what they frankly ad- 
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mit to be a decadence of magazine literature. 
One has been in at the birth of several month- 
lies and is exceptionally familiar with what 
may be called magazine pathology. The con- 
fessor editor puts the entire blame of magazine 
decline upon the writers. If the writers, he 
moans, would only make themselves more in- 
teresting! Another magazine editor con- 
trasts the dreary life he leads in perusing 
stupid offerings with what magazine editing 
"used to be when men like Thackeray and 
Dickens sent in their manuscripts. 

Magazine decadence, judged from the liter- 
ary and intellectual standards, is due to an ob- 
vious cause. A literary and intellectual stand- 
ard is no longer associated in the minds of 
either publishers or public with the magazine 
which seeks to be popular. If one take up 
the average magazine of early days, that stand- 
ard is manifest. 

It was not a picture book. In its table of 
contents one found month after month the 
«ame cherished names. They were the names 
of the foremost writers of America. Their 
contributions were characterized by purity of 
diction, sanity of viewpoint, delicacy of taste, 
tranquillity of judgment. 

One sought the magazine then for those 
names month after month. From the maga- 
zine pages of those days American literature 
was gathered and it lives to-day in books that 
will never be suffered to perish. 

It did not occur to magazine editorship then 
that the true function of a magazine is to be a 
rival of the illustrated weekly, which had its 
own place. The beginning of the decadence 
of American magazine management began 
with a descent into commercial, rivalry with 
the illustrated weekly. Its jealousy has be- 
come chronic and vicious in a later descent 
into the field of daily journalism in so far as 
that species of commercial rivalry is prac- 
ticable. 

Journalization is the cause of American 
magazine decadence. The aim of the typical 
magazine editor now is not to seek the literary 
for publication ; he wants the sensational. 
The magazine editorial ambition is no longer 
to maintain a vehicle for the ripest thought, 
the most polished style. He seeks novelty in 



theme, new names, the topic of the instant, 
the explosive in substance, the meretricious in 
form. 

American literature is laying up no treasures 
now in the magazines. Their pages have 
ceased to belong to the permanent and have 
added themselves to the order of the ephem- 
eral. 

Meanwhile also that most precious and 
least commercial of all literary species, the 
poem that has inspiration and not merely jin- 
gle, has almost totally disappeared from Amer- 
ican magazines. — Chicago Chronicle. 

The Magazine and the Newspaper. — The 
editor of Ha rper^s Magazine; \n the September 
issue, congratulates readers of that periodical 
on the fact ihat they have not had to read any- 
thing about Mont Pel^e or King Edward VII. 
of late. 

Going on to explain his position, the editor 
declares that the publication of articles of a 
news nature in a monthly magazine is a mis- 
take, owing to the fact that the daily press has 
of necessity exhausted interest in the subject 
long before the magazine can appear. Conse- 
quently he goes on to assure the readers oiHar- 
per's that the magazine will "stick to its last" 
hereafter, merely aiming to present the best of 
literary thought and opinion. In a similar 
vein the editor of Ainslee's Magazine an- 
nounces changes — the most important of 
which is the forswearing of all news articles 
and a determination to print nothing but the 
literary articles that are supposed to belong 
strictly to the magazine field. 

These editorial announcements in the maga- 
zines are significant, as they reflect the 
changes that are being wrought by the daily 
press in the United States. The editors of 
Harper'' s and Ainslee's are right when they 
practically declare that the newspaper, with its 
vastly bettered facilities for illustration, has 
crowded the magazines out of the news field. 
And they are only half right when they as- 
sume that the monthly magazine has a mo- 
nopoly of literary features. The short story 
and the essay have been figuring prominently 
in the great Sunday newspapers of late. The 
best writers of fiction contribute detached 
stories and serials, while essayists of world- 
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wide renown advance editorial opinions or 
write on strictly literary themes. The aver- 
age newspaper short story, serial, or essay, is 
as good as the average contribution to the 
monthly magazine, and there is no doubt that 
before long the ten-cent monthlies, and even 
the magazines of the higher class, will find 
that the daily press is a rival in literature. 
Even in half-tone photography, where they 
have every advantage, the magazines have 
be%n practically standing still in the last few 
years, while the newspapers have been making 
rapid strides toward artistic effects. 

• In view of this constant encroachment of 
the daily press on the magazine field, it is not 
strange that the magazine editors are announc- 
ing important changes in policy and are show- 
ing other symptoms of uneasiness. If the 
present rate of newspaper improvement keeps 
up, many of the magazines will be making a 
desperate struggle for existence in another 
decade. — Denver Republican, 

The Colleges and Journalism. — There is a 
strange and persistent misunderstanding of 
journalism at most of our colleges. A few of 
them offer courses that look toward newspa- 
per work, but as a rule they are shocked at a 
proposal to train men especially for it. For 
academic life does not consider the profes- 
sion seriously. Consider the case of Yale 
University, for example. 

It has a fund for a lecture or two on journal- 
ism, and the last lecturer that it invited was 
Frank Munsey, the owner of the magazine 
that bears his name. Colleges that have pro- 
fessors of veterinary medicine and of dentistry 
and of mechanical engineering and of agricul- 
ture take offense at the suggestion of a pro- 
fessor of journalism. 

Yet it is surely true that they might offer 
such professional post-graduate courses parallel 
to their courses in law and in medicine, and so 
conduct them that the men they train should 
be able to construct with some skill a simple 
piece of writing. Most men who now go from 
college into periodical-writing go at a disad- 
vantage, for they think that they can write be- 
cause they have done academic " themes " and 
taken courses in literature ; and they are im- 



patient of the long apprenticeship that they 
must serve. Many such a man never learns 
that writing is an art. They get rough-and- 
tumble work for a time on daily papers or they 
** review " books and then frankly accept the 
fate of hacks, become self-conscious, degener- 
ate into martyrs, complain that there is no 
chance for ** literature " and haunt magazine 
offices with impracticable propositions — all 
because (in most cases) they were not taught 
in the beginning that the writing of contem- 
porary literature is an art and because they 
undertook it without training. 

Our colleges and universities, especially 
their departments of literature, have some 
grave sins to answer for, because they do not 
even frankly tell young men that writing is a 
difficult trade (to say nothing of the art of it) 
and because they do not adequately train them 
for it. They let them go with a radically 
false notion of the whole subject. 

A generation of really well-trained writers 
on contemporaneous subjects would be the 
best practical investment that our universities 
could make for the building up of good speech 
and of clear thinking in our democracy. — The 
World's Work. 

Boys' Books Pay Best. — " The writing of 
juvenile fiction is about the best investment an 
author can make," says John Habberton. 
*• The royalties are never big at any one time, 
but the sales never seem to stop. The suc- 
cessful novel for the * grown-ups ' may have a 
tremendous sale for a year, if it hits the popu- 
lar fancy — take * Trilby,' for instance — but a 
year, under present conditions, sees its finish. 
The boys' book, if it is a good one, will con- 
tinue to sell just as long as there are boys to 
read it. 

"Just the other day I received a statement 
from a New York publishing house to the 
effect that during the past six months a 
juvenile book that I wrote twenty years ago 
had sold to the extent of 650 copies, which 
meant a nice little lump sum to me. I have 
received about the same amount in royalties 
from the sale of that one book ever since it 
was first published. J. T. Trowbridge, who is 
now quite an old man, is still drawing royalties 
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from Henry T. Coates & Co. for boys' books 
that he wrote fifty years ago, the copyrights on 
which have twice been renewed. 

"The writing of a book for boys, however, is 
by no means as easy as it would seem to one 
who has never tried it. To a man who is not 
himself a boy at heart, who does not come in 
constant contact with boys, and love them and 
their sports, such writing would be out of the 
question. The book wouldn't ring true, and 
the boy reader, who is a keen critic, would be 
quick to realize the faults. Above all other 
writers, the author of juvenile fiction must 
keep in touch with his subject. He cannot 
afford to get stale. — Philadelphia Record. 

Proper Training for the Novelist. — Wil- 
liam Le Queux, an English writer of sensa- 
tional stories, has published his prescription 
for the writing of novels. He thinks that first 
the young novelist should go through the mill 
of journalism, so that by frequent presence at 
scenes dramatic and pathetic he may acquire a 
thorough knowledge of life as it is. Secondly, 
he should spend years in travel with eyes and 
ears wide open all the time. Thirdly, he must 
place himself on a level with his readers and 
avoid trying to force his opinions down their 
throats. He is of opinion that a classical edu- 
cation is unnecessary, as the public no longer 
requires the Latin quotations which used to 
give a book an air of distinction. To say the 
least, Mr. Le Queux has a queer idea of the 
purpose of a training in Latin. His article 
was submitted in proof to fourteen English 
novelists. All of them dissented from his 
opinions, and some of them cited examples tc 
prove him wrong. Thus, Charlotte Bronte was 
confined to the rectory of a remote parish 
church in companionship with a disagreeable 
father and morbid sisters for the greater part 
of her life. Charles Dickens saw active ser- 
vice as a Parliamentary reporter, but no one 
attributes his ability to describe dramatic and 
pathetic scenes to this "journalistic" experi- 
ence. Charles Kingsley might be taken for a 
man of wide travel if we were to judge simply 
his novel *' Westward, Ho! " Nevertheless, it 
is asserted that Kingsley's information 
was all derived at second hand and that he did 
not leave his home while making the studies 



for that novel. These examples might be 
multiplied. — Philadelphia Press, 
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Thb Quest of Polly Locks. By Zoe Anderson Norris. 
268 pp. Cloth. New York: J. S. O^lvie Publishing 
Company. 1902. 

" The Quest of Polly Locke " is a guide-book 
in pleasant disguise. Polly leaves Paris, os- 
tensibly because she is tired of it and to seek 
her ideal man. Alone and unprotected, except- 
ing by her bright American girlhood, she 
travels through the south of France and Italy, 
seeing many pleasant places and meeting some 
pleasant people, which and whom she viva- 
ciously describes. As for the ideal man of 
♦whom she pretends to be in quest, he is not ex- 
ploited in the narrative, but the author's dedi- 
cation of the volume reads : ** This little book 
is very affectionately dedicated to JACK, who 
approaches as nearly as could be expected to 
my ideal man." w. h. h. 

The Color of His Soul. By Zoe Anderson Norris. sso pp. 
Cloth. New York: Funk &'Wagoalls Company. 1902. 

This edition of "The Color of His Soul" 
has especial value for collectors, since the bock 
was suppressed soon after publication because 
of threats to bring a libel suit made by a young 
man who was indiscreet enough to admit that 
he recognized as an unflattering portrait of 
himself the portrayal of the chief character in 
the story. The young man in the book is a 
socialist lecturer, in every way unlovely. In 
the illustration of his character the author in- 
cidentally pictures bohemianism and slum life 
in New York in varied scenes. Her style is 
vivid, and the book is in many ways unusual. 

w. H. H. 

Nakbd Truths and Vkilkd Allusions. By Minna Thomas 
Antrim. 112 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. Philadelphia: Henry 

Altemus Co. igoi. 

" Naked Truths and Veiled Allusions" is a 
collection of epigrams, many of them bright, 
most of them cynical, and some of them original. 

W. H. H. 

Thk Russhlls in Chicago. By Emily Wheaton. 257 pp. 
Cloth. {$1.25. Boston: L. C. Page s Co. 1902. 

" The Russells in Chicago " is an interest- 
ing combination of satire, guidebook, and ro- 
mance, written in bright and entertaining style. 
It tells how a rather severe young Boston wo- 
man came to live in Chicago, and how things 
there looked to her, as she viewed them 
through her Boston spectacles. The idiosyn- 
crasies of the Chicagoese and their institu- 
tions,* social, educational, and philanthropic, 
are pictured in vivid colors, in strong contrast 
always with the Boston background. Chicago 
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people are likely to wince rather often as they 
read the book, and Bostonians will not find 
themselves flattered in it. The author's wit is 
keen, and her thrusts seem at times somewhat 
malicious. The book is undeniably amusing, 
and perhaps both Boston and Chicago mav 
profit by its contrast of their foibles. It is il- 
lustrated with excellent reproductions of 
Chicago photographs. w. H. H. 

Xhithbr Bond Nor Frbb. By G. Langhorne Pryor. J39 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing 
Company. 1903. 

"Neither Bond Nor Free" is a well-selected 
title for a well-written book. The author 
terms it " A Plea," and uses the story as a 
vehicle for his arguments for his own people — 
whom he terms Afro- American, not negro — 
urging for them the rights denied them not so 
much by the actual as by the unwritten law. 
The novel is, in itself, not without interest, 
and deals with the race just as we find it. 

c. M. H. 

Thb Lawson History op the America's Cup. A rec- 
ord of fifty years. By Winfield M.I Thompson and 
Thomas W. Lawson. 402 pp. Boston. 190a. 

• 

"The Lawson History of the America's cup" is 
a notable example 01 lavish expenditure in 
book making. Three thousand copies of the 
book were printed, for gratuitous distribution, 
and an expert estimates that the cost of me- 
chanical production must have been at least 
$35,000. Simply as a specimen of fine work- 
manship the volume possesses unusual inter- 
est. It is bound in finely woven white canvas, 
with the front cover stamped in gold. The 
typography, illustrations, and paper are all of 
the finest, and excellent taste is shown in the 
effects produced. Most of the text is the 
work of Mr. Thompson, who relates the his- 
tory of the America's cup in a dignified and 
interesting narrative. The closing chapters, 
which are the work of Mr. Lawson, are less 
dignified, and they are chiefly devoted to unre- 
strained disapproval of the New York Yacht 
Club. w. H. H. 
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[The publishers of The Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
en receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postag^e added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention The Writer when they write.] 



Where Irving Worked and Wandered. Illustrated. 
Ella Stryker Mapes. Critic (28 c.) for October. 

Young's '• Night Thoughts." Sir Leslie Stephen. 
Critic (28 c.) for October. 

The New Pagan Lilt. J. P. Mowbray. Critic (28 c.) 
for October. 

Literary Landmarks of New York. — IV. Illustrated. 
Charles Hemstreet. Critic ( 28 c. ) f or October. 

Leaves from Whitman's Later Life. His Literary Ex- 
ecutors. Illustrated. Critic (28 c. ) for October. 

The American Cartoonist and His Work. Illustrated. 
Arthur Lord. Strand Magazine ( ij c. ) for October. 

The Newspaper Woman of To-day. Kate Masterson. 
Era ( 13 c. ) for October. 

Tales of the Literary Trade. Frederic M. Bird. 
Era ( 13 c. ) for October. 

The Eighth Page. A Newspaper Story. William Alfred 
Thomson. Era ( 13 c. ) for October. 

Why We Have No Marie Corellis. William S. Walsh. 
Era ( 13 c. ) for October. 

Leslie Stephen's *• George Eliot." John Forster Kirk. 
Era ( 13 c. ) for October. 

Memories of Famous Literary Men. Reprinted from 
*• Recollections of a Long Life." By Theodore L. Cuyler. 
Current Literature {2%. c. ) for October. 

The World's Fiction for a Year. With portraits. Tal- 
cott Williams. American Monthly Review of Reviews 
(28 c. )for October. 

Edward Eggleston. With portrait. Rossiter Johnson. 
American Monthly Review 0/ Reviews ( 28 c. ) for October. 

The Democracy of Shelley and Keats. Professor 
John Ward Stimson. Arena (a8c. ) for October. 

The Finest Library in the World.— II. lUnstrated. 
Ren6 Bache. Reprinted from the Saturday Evening Post 
in the Book-Lover ( 38 c. ) for September - October. 

Bibliomania. Andrew Lang. Reprinted from the Corn- 
hill Magazine in the Book-Lover (38 c.) for September - 
October. 

The Costliest Set of Books in the World. Book- 
Lover ( 38 c. ) for September- October. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Recollections of American Poets ( Bryant, Longfellow, 
Emerson, Whittier, Holmes). Illustrated. Wyatt Eaton. 
Century ( 38 c. ) for October. 



John Morley's life of Gladstone will occupy 
three volumes. The task of writing it has 
proved extremely onerous, but Mr. Morley is 
working very hard and hopes to have the 
whole ready for press in December. If this 
can be accomplished, it is probable that Mac- 
millan & Co. will issue the work at the begin- 
ning of 1903. 

Sir Leslie Stephen has just sent his new 
book, "More Studies of a Biographer," to 
press, and it will be published this month. 
Among the modern authors of whom Sir Les- 
lie writes, are Browning, Ruskin, Froude, 
Stevenson, Emerson, and Anthony Trollope. 
He has one essay on Shakspere as a man. 
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Williams and Norgate ( London ) announce 
a volume of memories of Lord Tennyson by 
Miss A. G. Weld, who was closely related to 
the poet by marriage and whose knowledge of 
Tennyson was, therefore, intimate. 

At last, after interest in the matter has quite 
subsided, it is definitely settled that Laurence 
Housman was the author of *'An English- 
woman's Love Letters." 

Edward A. Dithmar, for many years dramat- 
ic critic of the !^ew York Times y and for 
some months past its London correspondent, 
has been summoned from the London office to 
the editorship of the Times Saturday Book 
Review. 

The Brandur Afagazine isa new periodical 
published in New York. 

A new magazine to be issued in New York, 
beginning this month, is the Reader^ which its 
publishers and editors hope to make the *Mead- 
ing literary journal of America." The Reader 
will contain reviews of all the important books 
of the day, departments devoted to bibliog- 
raphy, libraries, the drama and literary news, 
and it will contain several articles each month 
of general interest to the magazine reader. 

The American Connoisseur^ edited by Sid- 
ney Dickinson, is a new magazine of art, the 
first number of which, to be issued shortly, will 
be sold for one dollar, with the annual sub- 
scription fixed at ten dollars. 

The Valley Magazine, the new St. Louis 
monthly, is edited by William Marion Reedy, 
publisher of the St. Louis Mirror. 

The Onlooker ( New York, Mercantile Li- 
brary building) publishes good short stories 
and prints them in groups in book form. 

Herbert Vivian's Rambler is no more, hav- 
ing been merged in the Sunrise. The Sunrise^ 
by the way, will have a rival in the Protest, 
which is the work of a number of young Eng- 
lish literary and artistic optimists who have 
settled at Crockham hill, in Kent. 

The subscription list and good will of the 
Southern Evangelist have been purchased by 
the Christian Observer, of Louisville, Ky., one 
of the leadmg organs of the Southern Prcsby- 
terfan church. 



Beginning with the October number, Ains- 
lee's Magazine will be enlarged to i6o pages 
and will cost fifteen cents a copy. Each num- 
ber will contain a complete novel by an author 
of reputation. In addition, the magazine will 
be made up of short stories, dialogues, verses, 
and essays. 

Robert Barr, the Canadian writer, has bought 
and will edit the London magazine called the 
Idler, which was highly successful when Mr. 
Barr was associated with Jerome K. Jerome in 
conducting it several years ago. 

The time for closing the Evry Month mu- 
sic prize competition has been extended to 
February i, 1903. 

The Authors' Club of Minneapolis announces 
its first annual prize literary competition. 
The competition is open only to members of 
The Authors* Club, but persons who are not 
club members can become such by making 
application and meeting the requirements for 
admission. The contest will close March i, 
1903. The club's recording secretary is Mrs. 
L. S. Mitchell, 419 Medical Block, Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. Kipling is now living near Tunbridge 
Wells, in an old house dating from the early 
part of the seventeenth century. It is said 
that his retreat from Rottingdean was hast- 
ened by his sufferings from thoughtlessly in- 
quisitive visitors. 

A posthumous paper by Wyatt Eaton in the 
October Century gives that painter's ** Recol- 
lections of American Poets" — Emerson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, and Holmes — 
as they appeared to him when he was drawing 
portraits of them for the Century. His own 
portrait by himself, and a sketch of his ca- 
reer by his widow, preface the article. 

Edward Eggleston died at Jones Lock, Lake 
George, September 3, aged sixty-four. 

Philip James Bailey died at Nottingham, 
Eng., September 6, aged eighty-six. 

William Allen Butler died in Yookers, N. V., 
September 9, aged seventy-seven. 

Emile Zola died in Paris September 29, aged 
sixty-two. 
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ONE WRITER'S MISTAKES. 



I have sold tu an editor for five dollars the 
main idea, the thought that f^ave value, the 
very soul, so to speak, of a twentytive-dollar 
article. The residue was returned to me, of 
course, by the terms of our compact; and I, 
who had fondly hoped that I could fasten the 
disjtcta mtmbra to some new body and still 
sell the fabrication for twenty-five dollars, or 
even fifty dollars, as I was mad enough to dream 
that I mi^ht fashion from the broken bits some 
still more taking creation, have seen my de* 
lusion each time come to naught. 

Such fragments are as worthless as castof! 
clothes. Take my advice, pen brothers, make 
them buy your manikin as he stands, paying 
fairly for the vesture he wears, aje, down to 
his very ankle chains and barbarian ear-rings. 



Again : I have sent to two magazines at one 
and the same time a copy each of the same 
story. It had already been rejected by nearly 
a dozen editors, and the brilliant idea now 
occurred to me that by this doubling method I 
would the sooner reach ultimate destiny. By 
the perversity of Fate in general and editors 
in especial, these two particular lords of the 
sanctum were at once seized by the same 
fancy for my ugly duckling come suddenly to 
swan-dom. The same mail brought me ac- 
ceptances from both. 

Divided between the desire to laugh and to 
cry, I sat down and tried to weigh the matter 
discreetly : Which should have it .'* From 
which withdraw? And what excuse must I 
render to the poor unfortunate who must miss 
the happiness of possessing my jewel .^ 

I decided the question of which magazine 
should use my story by carefully counting the 
pages of advertising in the latest issue of 
each. From this I drew my rash conclusion 
as to which would send me the larger check. 
As regards my excuse to the other, I must 
needs confess that it was very lame — lame in 
both feet. The editor who received it has 
never spoken to me since. I mean by ^hat 
that every manuscript with which I have since 
besieged him has been returned too promptly 
to leave any doubt as to whether or not it was 
read in his office. In fact, by every token I 
know infallibly that I am blacklisted by that 
magazine. The other one, its fortunate rival, 
paid me the munificent sum of eight dollars, 
while a friend of mine about that time re- 
ceived from the magazine of the smaller ad- 
vertising list a check for twenty dollars for a 
story I knew to be no better than mine ! 
Luckily, a trouble of that sot^ x's. V>Nsa. >^^ 
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measles: if you are normally constituted, you 
can have it only once. 

I have occasionally been a runner after new 
magazines. Various free lances whom I know 
do mightily prosper by those methods, getting 
their manuscripts accepted by twos and 
threes, while the pigeon-holes of the new desks 
are yet unfilled. And these same writers have 
sworn to me that the cash was forthcoming 
from such sales, and their private exchequers 
appeared inflated in consequence. But when 
I try the same method of "getting in on the 
ground floor,'* the new magazine goes sky- 
ward. Perhaps I am lucky enough to have 
my manuscript merely lost, requiring the ex- 
pense of re-typing. But more likely it has 
been published and not paid for, leaving me 
minus so much in assets, and a few degrees 
lower in the esteem of more stable editors, 
who, I verily believe, have it written in their 
code that contributors should do nothing but 
perhaps polish and re-polish their articles in 
between sellifig to the exclusive set a meagre 
half a dozen manuscripts per annum. 

But the most expensive of my errors have 
come in the course of my dealings with the so- 
called religious publications. I have tested, I 
think, nine-tenths of the foremost of such period- 
icals on this side of the water, and, out of them 
all, I have found only the Independent, of New 
York, and D. C. Cook's publications, of Chicago, 
and perhaps two or three others to act just square 



like honest irreligious folk. One of my best 
wishes for myself is that what I write may 
long prove acceptable to the two I have 
mentioned, as in the past; and another is 
that I may in the future have bttter dis- 
cretion than to cast my pearls before such 
porcine creatures as the " standard religious 
paper" that recently paid me three dollars for 
an article similar to those for which ordinary 
secular journals were paying me twenty-five 
dollars, and that worse one which, having pub- 
lished my 2,3ooword story, still refuses me any 
payment whatsoever, writing me, after many 
inquiring letters from me, that there was no 
engagement on its part to pay for the con- 
tribution ! When I politely remind them that 
the story was accepted and used by them with 
the plain legend, " Submitted at regular rates," 
inscribed above the author's name and address 
on the title page, they attempt no reply, merely 
keep silence and go on publishing a fairly good 
monthly periodical, obtaining most of their 
matter, I presume, as they got mine. 

And such is the life of a literary hack, such 
its annoyances, such its shadows. But ah ! 
who that has tasted would exchange it for any 
other? Who with the vision before him would 
forego that glimpse of the "light that never 
was on land or sea," or choose otherwise than 
to remain a dreamer forevermore ? 

Kenneth Leigh, 

Atlanta, Ga. 



DO EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS ENCOURAGE NEW TALENT? 



Some interesting letters discussing the rela- 
tions of writers and editors have appeared 
lately in the New York Stm. The first one was 
as follows : — 

To THE Editor of the Sus—Sir: With 
reference to some recent discussion and edi- 
torial comment in your columns on an alleged 
or a rumored pursuit by publishers for "new 
talent,'' my ovfn opinion, gathered through ex- 
perience, is that publishers may possibly be 



anxiously hunting personally for this talent, 
but that they must necessarily very often miss 
it, as long as they depend upon their present 
system of examining manuscripts. How many 
of them personally ever see the manuscript of 
a single article, essay, poem, or romance which 
appears in their magazines or is issued by their 
publishing houses? Do you suppose "Mr. 
Harper" or "Mr. Appleton " or " Mr. Scrib- 
ner"or *' Mr. McCIure," taking those names 
lo Teprtsetvl cert2L\u well-known publishiog 
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houses, ever see a manuscript unless in excep- 
tional cases ? 

Ninety-ni;ie per cent, of the manuscripts 
submitted to theae publishers ostensibly are in 
reality passed upon by their Readers, and 
the fate of a manuscript by an unknown author 
in nearly every case rests upon the f uncy or 
whim or individual taste of some • Reader. 
The alleged eager '* hunt " of the publishers for 
*'new talent" has not the slightest opportunity 
to display itself. The Reader may not in 
cold blood reject any manuscript, but his like 
or dislike in any specific casemay be governed 
by his personal feelings, or even perhaps by 
the condition of his digestion. Any one who 
has had the most trifling experience in the 
submission of manuscripts to publishers knows 
that these are the cold facts, and that most of 
the grandiloquent eulogy of publishers as such 
for their unselfish pursuit of undiscovered 
talent is mere tommyrot. 

Let me give you one example of the methods 
of a publisher's Reader. As a writer of 
short stories which had met with some success 
in certain lines, I submitted one which I 
fancied was rather above my usual standard to 
a prominent magazine. The first page of the 
manuscript of this story contained some semi- 
flippant philosophizing over a little girl and 
her dolls, as offering a certain analogy to the 
situation involved in the story, thoufijh they had 
nothing whatever to do with it or the plot. It 
was a "grown-up" love story in which only 
adults figured. The manuscript was promptly 
returned to me — within about three days — 
with a note reading something like this : — 

My Dear : We return your manuscript without the 

usual delay, in order not to defer unnecessarily your submitting 
it in quarters where it will doubtless prove available. You 
ought to know, my dear boy, that we never print children's 
stories. 

It does n't need any very profound discern- 
ment to be able to assert that in this case my 
manuscript had not been examined beyond the 
first page. 

The rumor has recently been quite thor- 
oughly spread that the publishers are " beside 
themselves " in their craving for short stories. 
Perhaps they are, but it would be difficult to 
prove that the Readers are, unless the sto- 
ries carry the name of a known author. 

New York. C. L. 

Apparently it has not occurred to " C. L. " 
that as his introductory philosophizing had 
nothing to do with his story or its plot, he 
should have cut it off before sending out the 
manuscript. He seems to have been a victim 
of his own inaptitude. But let us read the 
comments that his complaint excited : — 



To THE Editor of The Sun — .S/r.- ♦*€. 
L. " deplores his treatment at the hands of the 
publisher. 

1 am not connected with any publishing 
house, but 1 can readily appreciate the awful 
mass of scribbling the manuscript Readers have 
to wade though, the illiteracy of which they have 
patiently to give attention. With articles, es- 
says, and poems, mostly poems, coming in by 
the hundreds daily, how on earth does " C. L." 
imagine "Mr. bcribner" or "Mr. Harper" 
can give the manuscript personal attention? 
What does " C. L. " expect ? 
The Readers, as matters now stand, are worked 
to death reading stuff that is not worth the pa- 
per It is printed on, and stufiE that is not pre- 
pared as the editor specially requests matter 
submitted to him shall be prepared. Think of 
the numerous manuscripts sent in (without 
stamps for rejections) that are kindly read and 
returned. Stereotyped thanks.'' Of course, — 
but still thanks. 

I have sent in considerable matter to the 
magazines and papers all over the country. Be- 
fore I knew what was required I made what 
seem now unpardonable mistakes and I won- 
der at the courtesy and patience of the people 
to whom 1 have sent my work. I have met 
only considerate treatment the past five years. 
I have had considerable discouragement in the 
form of rejections, but I have seen, later on, 
that there was always good reason for such re- 
jection. I have met success, here and there, 
and have had liberal treatment, but it has not 
been until I have persevered and tried to meet 
the requirements of those to whom I sent my 
work. 

" C. L " expects too much. Apparently he 
does not realize that much better talent than he 
or I can ever hope to possess has been turned 
down in the olden times when most of the sort 
of stuff now published was not thought of, and 
really good matter had to pay for space. The 
editors are all right; the trouble is with the au- 
thors and poets. A Writer. 

Nbw York. 



To THE Editor of The Sun — Sir.- The 
communications in the Sun of the past few 
days about the author and the publisher are in- 
teresting as shop talk, and being of the shop, I 
would like to add a few remarks on the sub- 
ject. "C. L.'s" claim that the publishers who 
say they are earnestly striving for '^new tal- 
ent" and "new ideas" are talking through 
their hats is in my opinion worthy of consider- 
ation. I judge this to be so from mv own ex- 
perience. I, also, write stories and that sort. 
Not long ago a magazine editor asked me for 
an article on a certain subject. I told him it 
would not be like anybody else would do it and 
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I wanted him to be sure he knew what he was 
going to get before he got it. He said he 
wanted matter that was original and different 
from the common run. 1 did the article, not 
more than 600 words, just as a filler, and when 
he had read it he threw up his hands. *' Why,'* 
he said, almost in horror, *• this isn't like any- 
thing we print. It is very well done, ana the 
points are covered, but it is so unlike anything 
we use tnat we can't handle it» really." We 
discussed the matter for some time, and he 
said he hated lo lose it, for it really was a good 
thing, and he at last brightened up and said he 
would get around its unlikeness by putting it 
over my signature and then his readers would 
understand the difference. He considered the 
matter three months, and, at last, sent the 
article back to me. 

Another editor told me that ipy matter was 
" too original " ; and still another sent a story 
back to me indorsed : '• This is too ingenious 
for our readers." One of the leading ten cent 
magazines, too. What kind of readers do you 
imagine it has ? Or was that a complimentary 
way the editor had of turning me down.'* 

Another editor iniormed me that I must pre- 
pare my matter in the style of their magazine if 
I hoped to appear on its pages. What do you 
think of that ? Would there ever have been a 
Shakespeare or Milton or Addison if they had 
been edited that way? Is it proposed to de- 
stroy the individuality, the style of a writer, sim- 
ply to conform to the notions of an editor who 
wants to make his magazine style paramount.? 

The publishers claim that there is a dearth 
of good short stories. True enough — in the 
magjazines of the higher grade. If those same 
publishers will read the short stories outside 
of the magazines by writers who cannot get 
into the magazines they will find that they are 
mistaken. The trouble is that the editor's idea 
of "good" is not real reading merit; that is, 
what the general reader will like, but what con- 
forms to the style he has established as the 
correct thing. I know one editor who was un- 
happy for weeks over the adverse criticism of 
a professional critic of a story which he had 
printed, and at the same time it was the most 
satisfactory story in that issue to the majority 
of his readers. He counted their opinion as of 
no value as compared with the cultivated critic 
whom he knew personally and whose opinion 
he held in such favor. And yet the critic 
never bought a copv of the magazine in his life. 

As to what **A Writer" says, it is hardly 
worth comment. If Readers are "worked to 
death, " as he says, and can't give proper time 
to the consideration of matter submitted, it is 
time their employers were increasing the force. 

The reading matter in a magazine ought to 
be the most important item in its construction, 



and if those employed in its selection are inad- 
equate to their duties, the proprietors of the 
publication bhould apply the remedy at once. 
And why should the Readers wear them- 
selves out reading "stuff not worth the paper 
it is written on ?" If they are competent 
Readers they ought to know such stuff at a 
glance and save themselves from rcaoing it. 
What "A Writer" should do is to quit writing 
and get a job as a publisher. 

Brooklyn. DOCTOR OF LAWS. 



To THE Editor OF The Sun — Sir: Can 
I take more of your space to reply lo that mod- 
ern Junius, the "Doctor of Laws" of Brook- 
lyn? The ingenious and meritorious article 
that has never been equalled or excelltd ; than 
which nothing like it was ever heard of beiore 
or since, must have been a "stunner." I can 
imagine it. " Written in twenty minutes with- 
out lifting my pen from the paper," was prob- 
ably the style of the slartlingly original article 
that could not find a publisher. Just like a hot 
cake, mind you ; had to write it on the spot — 
and the beautiful hot cake was rejected. Why ? 
Indigestible. Looked good. Nice and brown 
— but soggy. 

Seriously, the " Doctor of Laws " is a very 
superficial reader. Had he read my letter 
rightly he would have noted that I gave the 
fact of the Readers being overwoiked as an ex- 
cuse and a reason as well as an il]u.*>tration. 
If the Readers, as numerous as they are, are 
overworked, and I meant " C. L " to cogitate 
seriously, how could Mr. Scribner or Mr. Har- 
per give personal attention to manuscripts? 
Does the " Doctor of Laws," who cites Shakes- 
peare so glibly, imagine that that gentleman 
met with instant favor? No man with the 
proper individuality has ever been curbed by a 
magazine's requirements. To prove this, there 
are not two articles alike in style in the average 
"worth while" magazine. You might say the 
men have "big names." How did thev get 
them? How did they ever become big.^ 
Were they never small, yes, wee sma' writers? 
Their tales when told would be the same as 
those of the "Doctor of Laws" and " C. L.,'* 
save — and mark the difference — they did not 
snivel and complain and rush to print about 
their rejected manuscript. There are many 
older writers than " Doctor of Laws" and "C. 
L." (for their tone marks them young, without 
reference to age) who have thanked their stars 
in digging through their old piles that certain 
articles therein were never published. 

Why should the Readers waste time on stufiF? 
In the futile endeavor to discover some merit, 
so that they may encourage the writer by re- 
dressing the story, marking out the worthy 
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part? What becomes of the matter sent out 
for *' redressing *? The man rushes to print 
and complains. 

The writers of to-day are not to be mentioned 
in the same breath with Shakespeare, Dickens, 
Milton, Addison, Cowper, Shelley, and the 
older men worthy of pen and minds. The 
writers of to-day are fast writers. But that is 
all. Do not measure your articles by contem- 
poraneous fiction. The lone and style of 
modern writing is not equal to the old. It is 
good, brilliant — but it won't last. Can you 
imagine a man reading the same modern work 
twice.'* Is there a book to-day worth reading 
seven times.'* And yet, I am proud to say, I 
have read most of the old books that many 
times, and found new and better merit in them 
each succeeding reading. 

Write truly. Do not mimic. Drop the 
*' social " and " historical'* drivel. Study life. 
Study man, and write slowly. Think. Don't 
write just to see your name in print. Write to 
move hearts — the belter things in the reader. 
Write to hold^ not with swashbuckling heroics, 
but simple heroism, the heroism of everyday 
life. 

I shall write a little yet, '* Doctor of Laws." 
Some day I may take your advice and become 
a publisher. Then I should like to epcamine 
impartially your contribution; that ingenious 
and startling original masterpiece. Don't let 
us argue the matter. Do your best. Fight 
fair. Succeed by merit and don't be blinded 
bv self-appreciation, than which there is no 
greater characteristic in humans. 

A Writer. 

New York. 



To THE Editor of The Sun — Str: 1 
am reading with great interest the communica- 
tions on the relation of author and publisher, 
because 1 have had a literary experience of 
more than thirty years and have often found 
myself among " the rejected." And, having 
been an editor myself, I know something of 
both sides. 

A few years ago an Oriental scholar wrote a 
novel on India. It was favorably received by 
the press. But one reviewer, a man of literary 
reputation, declared that the whole thing was 
*' culled " from books, and that it was very evi- 
dent that the author had never visited India. 
As a matter of fact, the writer had lived in In- 
dia a quarter of a century and spoke its lan- 
guag^e like a native. 

Very soon afterward a publisher asked this 
gentleman to write a book on South America, 
which he had never visited in the whole course 
of his life. But the literary editor of a daily 
paper said it was evidently a production of one 



who had traveled every step of the land which 
he had so graphically described. 

With regaid to publishers. Rudyard Kip- 
ling offered his manuscripts to publisher alter 
publisher and they were rejected. The author 
of *' Called Back " had a similar experience. 
The reason of this condition of things is this : 
The American publisher sitands for commerce 
and not the promotion of literature. His one 
question is, **Will this book pay?" The 
London publisher never intends to pay you 
anything, unless you have a name which can 
demand a price, and so he step» in where the 
American publisher fears to tread. As a rule, 
a book which sells in London will sell in 
America. 

As I have no complaint against The Sun, 
you will, perhaps, allow me to give a curious 
personal experience. A few years ago 1 wrote 
a very graphic account of my own recollections 
of an old English election of the olden time. I 
sent it to three papers. It was rejected. I 
then published it- in a magazine which I was 
editing at that time. And the very papers 
which had rejected it published and plagiarized 
the whole article, but did not give my name as 
the author. 

As I am not "in literature" at present, and 
have no rejected manuscripts on my table to 
give color to my assertion, I am at liberty to 
state that I believe it is impossible for a man 
(or woman) to earn his living by contributions 
to magazines or newspaper literature. If he 
wants to live by his pen he must become a 
newspaper reporter, and gradually work him- 
self into favor. And then write books as a rec- 
reation. 

There is, perhaps, a sphere for a writer of 
short love stories. 1 have tried this with some 
success myself. But I have had a curious ex- 
perience. Being a scholar, by education, I 
wrote my love stories with a great deal of local 
setting. But the editor insisted upon my 
taking out the descriptive chapters and begin- 
ning the story with the love narrative. 1 pro- 
tested. But the power of the purse prevailed. 
Perhaps he was right. For I know a lady, of 
three-score years and ten, who reads at least 
six novels a week. I investigated the matter 
and I find that she only reads the narrative of 
love making and skips the rest. 

If people want to know why all this is so, I 
reply that sensational journalism has vitiated 
the publ'C taste. Consequently, Mr. Carnegie's 
millions for providing the common people with 
reading must of necessity be spent on the sen- 
sational novel. And if men and women seek 
to earn their living by writing they must culti- 
vate the sensational. 

Of course, like the representative of the Bey 
of Morocco, we shall in due time "return to 
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civilization." Tiie civilization of repose. But 
the end is not yet. 

Another Doctor of Laws. 

New York. 

To THE Editor of The Sus — Str: Possi- 
bly some of the literary correspondents who 
are bewailing the misfortunes of the " rejected " 
through your columns may be interested in the 
observations of one who has given twenty 
years to the work of the editorial room, both as 
newspaper and magazine maker. 

The chief complaint seems to be that editors 
are prone to reject matter that is better than 
that which they accept. Personally 1 do not 
believe this to' be true. Yet it is a fact that 
they do it every day, for reasons which it is 
almost impossible to make clear to the layman. 
Two very potent explanations may, however, 
be given. 

In the first place, the space of a magazine is 
always limited, and publishers have found it 
necessary to give a large portion of their avail- 
able pages to the work of authors already 
popular and whose names are a good advertise- 
ment for their magazines. It is not necessary 
that the authors should be truly great or fa- 
mous (fame is a different matter), but they 
must have obtained a certain hold upon the 
popular mind that will insure a sale of the 
magazine that issues their work. A temporary 
popularity will suffice while it lasts. To the 
work of these writers much of the space must 
be given. Putting it plainly, the magazine 
must advertise itself by the names of its con- 
tributors. These people write well, or at any 
rate, the public believes they do, and their 
work helps trade. To this class of contributors 
must be added another, namely, certain men, 
not writers at all, whose popularity in non-liter- 
ary lines of life has made it possible to get them 
a hearing. For example, an article by Andrew 
Carnegie on trusts would findacceptance where 
the same article, or a better one, written by 
myself would be rejected. These classes of 
writers come first. 

In the second place, the art department steps 
in and dernands a large slice of the column 
space, for*, with a few exceptions, magazines 
are chieriy bought for their pictures rather than 
for their literature. 

This leaves but small opportunity for the 
general contributed articles, and it then be- 
comes the editor's duty to select from a mass 
of matter what he thinks may help the mag- 
azine. It is here that he either succeeds or 
fails. If the editor be a man who has lived too 
much apart from the public and too little in the 
world of plain humanity, he is prone to accept 
that which pleases himself, and his following 
of readers will be limited to a class. If, on the 
other hand, he is too much a fellow of the people 



and not enough of a thinker, he is apt to give 
his readers a diet of cheap, valueless, poorly 
written stuff that tends to a degeneracy of the 
reading faculty, although it undoubtedly sells. 

But in either case I believe the editor means 
to be fair in dealing with his contributors, and 
thinks he is selecting the best. 

This is peculiarly an age of advertising, and 
everything that goes into a magazine must ad- 
vertise it to its readers. If there be a fault, it 
lies wholly in tbe public, who will not discrim- 
inate, and seldom select their reading matter 
on their personal opinion of its merits. 

Editors are, therefore, hampered by the con- 
ditions of the trade, and are not free, as for- 
merly, to pose as educators of the masses. 
They are rather in the position of followers of 
the popular whim. Jf one of them happens to 
create a demand for a certain style of work, the 
people immediately run it into the ground to 
the exclusion of anything else that is newer 
and better. Note the excessive run of negro 
dialect truck in the past, and the present ten- 
dency to imitations of the *' David Harum " 
style of book, and the everlasting output of so- 
called historical novels. 

The truth about the matter is that the public 
of today is not a reading public. It is simply 
a skimming and picture gazing public. It does 
not buy literature for the purpose of really 
reading, digesting, and enjoying it whole- 
somely. As an evidence ot this 1 quote a 
prominent New York publisher, who told me 
recently that not a single book of thoughtfully 
considered essays published in the last ten 
years had really paid its publisher. Of poetry 
the tale is even more saddening; yet there 
must be good poetry somewhere r^ady for its 
audience. Editorially I have examined several 
poems that, if written fifty years ago, would 
have passed into standard literature. The 
same thing is true of pure romance, one of the 
mOst beautiful forms of literary composition. 
Nobody would read it now. 

My personal opinion, after spending twenty 
years in the editorial chair, is that there will 
be no g:enuine opportunity for the sincere and 
original literary creator until the public calls 
for him with equal sincerity and rejects ** the 
other fellow." It is the public, not the editor, 
which rejects. 

Frfdkuic W. Pangborn. 

New Yokk. 



To THE ICditor of Thk Su\ — Sir: Hav- 
ing had an extended ex}>erience in commercial 
literature as author and editor (for twenty-two 
years in this last ). publisher, and Reader of in- 
terminable manuscripts upon diverse topics, I 
mav be in a position to make suggestions to 
writers that will clear the situation in some re- 
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spects as regards some points that are not now 
clear to them. For example, the reading of 
articles sent in, for one thing, and the possi- 
bility of living by the pen, for another. Con- 
cerning the first proposition, I have no reason 
to doubt but thai Readers as a class are faithful 
to their trusts; possibly there are shirkers 
among them, as there are in all callings, but 
the number of them must be small. 

But '* reading'* manuscripts submitted, in 
its technical sense, is not what writers gener- 
ally suppose it to be. No editor or professional 
Reader for a publisher deliberately sits down to 
the perusal word for word of page after page 
in articles received. "The lion is judged by 
his claw," and a rapid scanning of the intro- 
ductory pages will reveal whether the matter is 
of a desirable class. If it seems to be, as far 
as can be seen, it is laid on one side among the 
possibilities, but if the hero or heroine "grind 
their teeth," or " eyes flash" with rage " with no 
provocation for so doing, if the style is as jerky 
as the motion of a jumping jack, the article re- 
ceives no further consideration, and is returned 
to the writer of it with a stereotyped circular 
of thanks. 

As a rule, editors know what they want, and 
what their particular connection "Will pay for, 
but the writers do not, and are more or less in- 
censed when their articles are not available for 
purely commercial reasons. If a selkr of 
beans goes to those who require such esculents 
he is not vexed if the bu)er declines thtm. It 
is nodisparagement of the goods for him to do 
so ; the beans are all that they profess to be, 
but at the moment they are not in demand, so 
the bean-seller and the bean-buyer go their 
several ways without animosity. It is not so 
with the purveyor ot general literature; he be- 
longs to ihe x^/ius irrttabile from the nature of 
his calling, and takes it as a personal slight 
whenever his work comes back to him. 

It is admitted that editors are human and 
prone to err ; they may miss the value of certain 
articles and decline them, to find later that they 
had made a mistake, but when they do they ex- 
ercise greater care in future The editor of a 
prominent journal in the city of New York 
once returned me an article, saying in his letter 
that he rejjjretted doing so, but that he was 
simply unable to publish a tithe of the articles 
submitted, and frequently found that the mat- 
ter they did publish was not so good as that 
which they rejected for want of space. 

It is certainly discouraging to writers who 
have spent tedious days and laborious nights 
upon an article which was sure to be a master- 
piece, in their estimation, to have it returned 
by journal after journal ; but if the writers will 
try to conceive of the number of others who 
have also written masterpieces and clamor for 
a hearing, they will, possibly, feel that they must 



take their chance in selling matter with all other 
manufacturers of it. 

Concerning names there is a word to be said. 
They have a wholly commercial value, and that 
is why they receive recognition first. A name 
is a trade-mark which signifies that the con- 
tents of the package are of the best quality, 
whether the package contains macaroni or 
stories. Sometimes the trade-mark goods are 
bad for one cause or another, and if they are 
the makers of them get them back, but they 
are not apt to advertise this fact to the world 
at large. Writers of stories or essays are 
not always up to the mark, although they 
may have had years of success. The 
editor of the oldest literary magazine 
in this country said in a recent issue 
that he had lately been compelled to return 
three consecutive manuscripts to an author of 
great popularity; this being the case in one in- 
stance, there are doubtless many others, and un- 
known writers should not feel that they only 
are among the rejected. 

The facts as regards writing for a living are 
that there are too many attempting it, but this 
will not deter others from embracing it. 

Elizabeth, N. J. EGBERT P. WATSON. 

One thing that readers of this discussion 
may have observed is that not one of these 
reprinted letters is written in English that 
is above criticism. Perhaps if the writers 
who complain about the inefficiency of manu- 
script Readers would take more pains with the 
literary finish of their work, their contributions 
would not be so frequently rejected. 

The whole truth of the matter is that the 
Readers employed by editors and publishers to 
cull manuscripts generally know their business, 
and they are not likely to send back anything 
that any one " higher up " in the magazine office 
or the publishing house would be likely to want 
to see. Many of the manuscripts submitted to 
them are of such a nature that a mere glance at 
them shows that they are unavailable. A few 
others are manifestly so good that there is no 
question about accepting them. The doubtful 
manuscripts — of which there are a good many 
— are seldom sent back unseen by more than a 
single person. The Reader who first looks at 
them, if he is in doubt, passes them on for 
other judgment, and not infrequently *' Mr. 
Harper " or " Mr. Appleton " takes one of them 
home with him overnight— and returns it with 
a polite letter to the author in the morning. 

ijosTMN, Mass. William H. Hills. 
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Vol. XV. November, 1902. No. 11. 

Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of The Writer 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

» » 

Mary Wager-Fisher quotes in the October 
Delineator some interesting remarks by a pro- 
fessor of English literature who for more than 
a quarter of a century, she says, has taught 
classes of young men and women "at one of 
the forem y>t American universities, where co- 
education has existed from its foundation." 
Being asked how men and women compare as 
students in his department, he replied : — 

" In the first place, you must recognize the 
difference between literary power and literary 



appreciation. Women are more susceptible to 
music than are men, yet no woman has written 
a great opera. And so in arts, there are far 
more colorists among men, but more apprecia- 
tion among women. In literature women have 
not worked long, but they are already a grea 
factor — they have superior assimilative power 

*' When a student asks me what I would ad 
vise first and foremost to advance him in 
literary culture, I say, read the whole of Wash- 
ington Irving; read sympathetically ; hunt up 
the meaning of words; mark such as are no- 
ticed particularly. I name Irving because he 
uses words so naturally — Saxon instead of 
Latin words when he can — and has a nice . 
feeling about words. If one will do this, he 
will have improved more in English at the end 
of the twentieth volume — he will not need 
textbooks — than if he took the whole English 
course here, Saxon and all. 

"In seminary work the papers of the women 
are always without exception superior to the 
men's; the best man's paper never equalled the 
best woman's paper. In fact. I never had a 
really able paper from young men, except in 
three cases. I think literature teaches that 
wherever there is a spiritual element, women 
excel. So far as English literature goes, it is 
scarcely worth while to teach most men. 
When they come here very few can speak 
good English. Five hundred words constitute 
their average vocabulary. A large proportion 
of the men in the general courses wrestles 
about for four years with no aim or object be- 
yond barely getting a diploma, at the end, 
which amounts to nothing. They think more 
of athletics than of literature, of sprawling in 
the mud at football, and the mud seems to 
strike in and affect their souls. Women are 
far mor^ serious. I should long ago have 
given up the post of English literature if it 
had not been for the interest shown by 
women who have come to my classes." 

* 

It may be true that men excel in literary 
power and women in literary appreciation, but 
the fact remains that women are writing a 
large and important part of the literature of 
the present day. In the October Century ^ 
for instance, eighteen of the contributions 
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are by men and ten by women. Of fifteen 
new books advertised by Harper & Brothers, 
five are by women. Of nine new books ad- 
vertised by Dodd, Mead & Co., three are by 
women authors. Perhaps it would be. safe 
to say that women are writing one-third of 
the books and magazine articles published 
nowadays. Whether the average quality of 
their work is equal to that of the work of men 
may be an open question. 

* * 

A reader of The Writer forwards to the 
magazine this sentence from the editorial page 
of the Christian Advocate : — 

And what layman, young or old, living or dead, by travel, 
speech, writing, or personal influence has done so much to en- 
kindle missionary fervor in young men ; by the power of per- 
sonal testimony to refute libels upon missionaries and attacks 
upon Missions; and to confirm not only his own Methodism, 
but all evangelical communions in zealous obedience to Him 
who said, " Go, preach," and " I am wdth you alway, even unto 
end of the world," than John R. Mott? 

He thinks it is a gem, and probably most 
thoughtful readers will agree with him. 

Another Writer reader sends in a clipping 
of this editorial paragraph from the Boston 
Globe : — 

The bestowing of that diamond-studded lady's gold watch 
which was presented to the young crown prince at Waltham, 
will be looked forward to with intense interest by every one 
of his 300 besi girls in Siam. 

"Where," he asks, ** did the prince find the 
* diamond-studded lady' from whom he ob- 
tained the gold watch ? " 

« « 
The London Times "learns with terror" 
that the University of Chicago has established 
a course in short-story writing. Perhaps it 
can explain why guidance in fiction-writing is 
not as proper as guidance in the art of paint- 
ing, w. H. H. 

THE SCRAP BASKET. 



Copied at random, here are some headings 
of recent long editorials in Western dailies : — 

"Duration of Franchises in Ohio." (In a 
paper two thousand miles from Ohio.) 

"Steel Roadways for Autos." ( Very few of 
•us own autos.) 



" Body-Snatching in Literature." (Agrue. 
some special article ; not editorial at all.) 

" Bishop Hartzell's Work in South Africa." 
(Interesting to those who are interested in 
Bishop Hartzell's work in South Africa.) 

" Problems of Finance." ( Think of it.) 

Boston, Mass. E. Y. 

There is a little slip in Frances L. Hardy's 
interesting article on " Sister Novelists " in 
the July Writer. Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, 
not her sister, is the author of " Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby." A. G. G.' 

Boston, Mass. 



<( 



NEWSPAPER ENGLISH" EDITED. 



The owner does not remem- 
ber of ever having purchased 
a new shaker. — Boston Post. 



The owner does not remem- 
ber ever having bought a 
new shaker. 



The Post had the true facts. 
— Boston Post. 



The Post had the facts. 



Rev. Butlerisfound. — Den- 
ver Post Headline. 



Rev. Mr. Butler is found. 



Stepping into the carriage 
without assistance, the entliu- 
siastic cheering broke out 
again. — Neva York Herald. 



As he stepped into the car- 
riage ^^ithout assistance, the 
entnusiastic cheering broke 
out again. 



Look out who you vote for. 
— Postern's (Dover, N. H. ) 
Daily Democrat. 



Look out whom you vote 
for. 



Only a Decline of 17 Per 
Cent. — Boston Herald Edi- 
torial Headline. 



A Decline of Only 17 Per 
Cent. 



Lyman Rlake, a young man I Lyman Blake, a young man 
16 years of age, who claims to | 16 years old, who says that 
live in Orange, Mass. — Bos- I he lives in Orange, Mass. 
ton Herald. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Samuel J. Barrows, author of the paper on 
** Tendencies of American Legislation," in the 
November North American Review.^ was born 
in the city of New York, in 1845. In 1867, he 
became stenographic secretary to William H. 
Seward, who was then secretary of state, and 
he remained in the department of state until 
1871. After completing courses of study at the 
Harvard Divinity school and the University of 
Leipzig, he was called, in 1876, to the pastorate 
of the First Unitarian church of Dorchester, 
Mass., which he filled for five years, when he 
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became editor of the Christian Register^ a po- 
sition which he held for sixteen years. He 
spent the year 1892-93 in Europe, studying 
archaeology in Greece, and visiting European 
prisons. He is the representative of the United 
States on the International Prison Commission, 
having been appointed to that office by Presi- 
dent McKinley in 1896. He was a member of 
the Fifty-fifth Congress, in which he repre- 
sented the Tenth Massachusetts disliict, and 
he served on the committee on Indian Affairs. 
As a penologist, Mr. Barrows is the author of 
numerous reports 'published by the govern- 
ment, and he is corresponding secretary of the 
Prison Association, of New York. He is the 
author of a volume entitled, "The Isles and 
Shrines of Greece," and of various historical 
monographs. 

George Waldo Browne, who contributed to 
the March Writer the interesting biographi- 
cal sketch of Edward Stratemeyer, is himself 
well known as an au'hor. He has contributed 
to many juvenile periodicals, and is tl.e^uthor 
of a number of books for boys, including, " Two 
American Boys in Hawaii," published by Dana 
Estes & Company, and "The Woodranger," 
" The Young Gunbearer," and other wood- 
ranger tales, published by L. C. Page & Co. 
He has also written several works of travel, in- 
cluding " The Paradise of the Pacific," relating 
to Hawaii, and " Tiie Pearl of the Orient," 
which describes Luzon and other of the Philip- 
pine islands. He is now engaged upon a work 
in several volumes on the Far East. Mr. 
Browne has the faculty of writing in a way to 
interest young people, and his books instruct 
as well as entertain. 



Elizabeth Dike Lewis, author of "The Way 
Out of the Woods," in Lippincott's for Novem- 
ber, is the daughter of Charlton T. Lewis, the 
eminent New York lawyer. Miss Lewis grad- 
uated from Smith College in 1895. and lias 
since then spent much of her time abroad, 
studying the art and languages of the conti- 
nent. Her infrequent contributions to the 
magazines have dealt chiefly with various 
phases of life in social and artistic circles in 
Paris. "The Wav Out of the Woods" was 



written during the summer's vacation in the 
Harz Mountains a year ago. 



Frederick Reddale, the author of "The 
Other Man," the complete novel in the No- 
vember number of Lippincttfs Magazine^ 
pursues literature as an avocation in the midst 
of a very busy professional life. He sometimes 
laughingly says that he was nourished on 
printers' ink. At a very early age he was em- 
ployed in the great London house of Spottis- 
woode, and in the next twenty years he passed 
through every branch of the art preservative, 
from "devil" to reader and editor. Born in 
London,educated thereon the Britsbeck Foun- 
dation, he came in the early seventies to New 
York, where he has since lived and worked, 
writing slowly and producing on an average 
only one or two stories each year. Some of 
these, such as "The Shew of the Ages," 
"Gallem Gold," and "A Castle in Spain," 
have lately appeared in the Sun^ Outings 
and the New England Magazine. " A 
Crucible of Gold" will appear wi Lippincoifs 
some time in 1903. 

Julian Sanford, whose story, " A Strange 
Case," appeared in the Arena for August, is 
twenty four years old, and a graduate of Stan- 
ford University. He has practiced writing 
practically from the time he could wield a pen, 
but circumstances have been such that since 
leaving college his work has been only occa- 
sional. He was born in Illinois, and reared on 
the Pacific coast, living at different times in 
Oregon, Washington, and California. During 
the past year, Mr. Sanford has had published 
a number of short stories. 



Cella E. Shute, whose story, "The Efface- 
ment of Susan Ross," appeared in the De- 
signer for September, took a second prize of 
;?2oo with her first story, in acompetit^ion con- 
ducted by AfcCiure's Magazine m 1894. Since 
then she has written for Munsey^s Magazine^ 
Short Stories, the National Magazine^ the 
YoutJCs Companion, the Household^ the Delin- 
eator, the Designer, Our Animal Friends, the 
Springfield Republican^ the Boston Transcript^ 
the Boston Budge t,\\\t New York Home your- 
nal, and other publications. She was born in 
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Exeter, N. H., and her home has always been 
there, where for centuries back her ancestors 
have lived. 

Louise Collier Willcox, who wrote the story, 
"With Fugitive Things," in the July Century^ 
is a southern woman, although one-half her life 
has been spent in England. Her literary train- 
ing has come to her mainly through personal 
intercourse and study with her father, the late 
Dr. Robert Laird Collier, and his friends, 
among whom were numbered Matthew Arnold, 
Lord Tennyson, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Baron Tauchnilz, and many others. Mrs. 
Willcox has contributed to the Chap Book and 
to East and West under the name of *' Clar- 
ence Wellford," and ) as published a small vol- 
ume, in collaboration with a friend, on the con- 
tinuity of Mystic Thought. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Women in Journalism. — Concerning the 
work of women on newspapers, and the effect 
of the work on women, Kate Masterson writes 
in the Era : — 

Not a few of the women who have gained 
notable success in the newspaper field within 
the past decade have graduated into higher lit- 
erature, such as play writing and story writing, 
and have thus achieved additional reputation. 
Others have sunk the undoubted promii-e of 
their future into the more pleasant paths of do- 
mestic life. 

The question of the suitability of the jour- 
nalistic field for woman is one which may be 
looked at from many vantage points. Where 
there are so many who have mad^ successes in 
this line, who shall say that it is not a desirable 
one. The same rule applies to this as to every 
other walk of life requiring good health arfd 
nerves, grit, perseverance and steady, earnest 
industry. It is generally acknowledged that the 
work of journalism is a difficult one even for 
men. A woman, over-sensitive, and not of 
good constitution, and above all without plenty 
of pluck, might better choose some otlier arena 
for her battle with life tlian a newspaper office. 

There are, of course, numerous departments 
of the work, such as book reviewing, art criti- 



cism, fashion writing, and the like, that are ad- 
mirably conducted by women who are rarely 
brought in contact with the actual life of the 
office and its politics, but these positions are 
the plums that do not fall in every lap, but are 
apt to come as rewards for harder work in 
other fields. 

The almost constant association with men in 
the reportorial department of a paper; the dis- 
cipline of the office, the late and irregular 
hours, as vvell as the nature of the work itself, 
are not calculated to increase the gentleness or 
reserve of a woman's nature, while on the 
other hand all these are factors which will edu- 
cate and broaden the mind and familiarize the 
woman writer with life in its real and varied 
aspects. 

But there is an undoubted tendency toward 
the deadly blight of '*new womanism " to the 
girl in this work which it is difficult to escape. 
There are undoubtedly women who have pre- 
served their womanliness, not only of soul, but 
of manner, through years of journalistic work ; 
work which has taken them into scenes un- 
pleasant to look upon and more unpleasant to 
write of. They have learned to accustom them- 
selves to the unconventionality of office work, 
and the frequent brusqueness of editors, under- 
standing that the present attitude of men em- 
ployed upon a paper is one of kindness, good 
fellowship and sympathy for the women work- 
ers on the staff. 

Edwin A. Abbey Tells of His Start — 
Edwin A. Abbey, the famous American ar- 
tist, who is painting the scene of the Corona- 
tion of King Edward VII., tells of his strug- 
gles, in an interesting interview in the Novem- 
ber issue of Success, as follows : — 

"In 1 87 1, my father suggested that it was 
time to decide whether or not I was to earn my 
livelihood as an artist, and I decided that it 
should be my life-work. I was fortunate in ob- 
taining employment in the art department of 
Harper *Jv: Hrothers in New York city. I was 
only nineteen years old at the time, and was 
filled with enthusiasm over my work. I was 
anxious to learn as much as possible, and Har- 
pers' was an excellent place for me. I was 
given a great variety of work, and received 
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«very encouragement for earnest effort. Every 
improvement in my drawings was appreciated. 
Several boys who worked with me at that time 
have since become famous in the art world, 
notably Reinhart and Alexander. Even the 
boys who swept out the office were gaining an 
excellent start, for one of them has since be- 
come one of the most famous Franco-American 
painters practicing in Paris. 

*• My first published drawing represented the 
demolition of the Vendome Column in Paris by 
the French Commune, and I shall never forget 
my pleasure at seeing it in Harper's Weekly. 
It does n*t matter how old we get, we're sure to 
remember our first appearance. I received 
many congratulations for my effort and con- 
tinued my work with enthusiasm. 

" The young artists in Harpers' offices were 
given all sorts of subjects to do, pictorial, illus- 
trative, and reportorial, and this variety has 
been of the utmost value to me. There was 
one sort of work, however, that I preferred 
above ail others. When only a lad I fell in 
love with the classic literature of England; 
Goldsmith was always one of my favorite au- 
thors, and whenever I had spare time I devoted 
it to illustrating some of the stories that I had 
read. I was especially fond of English 
history, so you can imagine my delight 
when it was decided that I was to illus- 
trate the works of Herrick for Harper's 
Monthly^ with a view to ultimate publication 
in book form. 

"It was then that I first came to England. 
I thoutrht it advisable to live for a time in the 
English country, and I settled for two years in 
one of the most picturescjue districts of Wor- 
cestershire. I need not tell you that I enjoyed 
that visit, and, when I returned to America, in 
i8So, it was only to remain eight months and 
to arrange my affairs so that I could return 
here. Although I had lost none of my regard 
for the land of my birth, 1 felt that if I was to 
draw pictures from English history, Knj^land 
was the place for me to live, so here I have 
been ever since, save for occasional journeys 
to America and the Continent." 

The Telephone Newspaper. — In the Nov- 
ember Pearson's is described an invention 
which nhiy revolutionize the present method 



of newspaper publication. The article says :— 
One of Bellamy's boldest conceptions was 
his idea of a speaking, singing, lecturing, and 
concert-giving "newspaper." He dreamt of 
the time when people would no longer go to 
the printed newspapers for their day's news, 
but to the telephone receivers. It will come 
as a surprise to most to learn that this fancy 
has been actually realized in ^Budapest, Hun- 
gary, a lively city of some 700,000 inhabitants, 
where a telephonic daily has been in active op- 
eration for some time. 

Every day, from eight in the morning to 
eleven at night, the " Telefon-Hirmondo " is 
busy sending the news of the world, hot from 
the wires, into its subscribers' homes. In the 
editorial rooms six "stentors, " or speakers, 
with strong, clear voices, speak the "copy" 
into the transmitters. 

At definite hours, concerts, or the perfor- 
mances of the Royal Opera or of the Munici- 
pal Operetta Theatre, are to be heard through 
the ear tubes. Eminent preachers, speakers, 
or actors tell their stories to enormous au- 
diences scattered over the city. A list of 
strangers' arrivals, the correct astronomi- 
cal time, and a list of amusements, are among 
the many features of this marvellous institu- 
tion. 

The exact time for each of the news-items is 
strictly regulated, and is announced to the sub- 
scribers every morning. Thus, each subscrib- 
er need listen only to the news thai particularly 
interests him, and can always be sure of hear- 
ing it at the predicted minute. In case, how- 
ever, of particularly important news coming to 
hand, it is immediately announced and special 
alarm signals are rung. 

One of the most praiseworthy features of the 
'.'Telephone Newspaper" is its extraordinary 
cheapness. Each subscriber pays but two 
cents a day for its many advantages, and there 
are no fees for having a receiver fitted to a 
house. No one need continue subscribing to 
the speaking newspaper for longer than four 
months. On these favorable terms each station 
is provided with the receiving appliance, hav- 
ing two ear tubes, so that two people can listen 
at the same time. The apparatus can be fixed 
wherever the subscriber pleases — at a bed or 
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sofa, at a writing-desk, or in a special room. 
At present the telephone newspaper is con- 
fined to Budapest, but for some time past prep- 
arations have been going on for extending it to 
the whole country. The manager of a great 
French daily paper intends to introduce the in- 
vention into Paris, having been struck by its 
possibilities when the ap-^aratus was exhibited 
at the Paris Exposition. In Vienna the intro- 
duction of this unique invention will soon be 
effected, all the plans being in readiness. 

The Athletic Hero of Fiction. — In fiction 
there may be said to be three classes of ath- 
letic heroes — the impossible, the improbable, 
and the true. Among the first we must place 
Dumas' bombastic musketeer, Porthos, with 
his gargantuan appetite and his twenty stone 
and more of solid muscle. 

Certain, too, of the feats accomplished by 
Sir Walter Scott's heroes could have been 
achieved only by the children of a romancist*s 
brain, as, for example, the weight-putting per- 
formance of the Douglas in "The Lady of the 
Lake," who, having for a while watched the 
local champions "hurl the massive bar," tears 
" an earth-fast stone from its deep bed " and 
puts it sixteen feet beyond the farthest mark. 

In the same poem Sir Walter likewise gives 
an account of a record standing jump accom- 
plished by Roderick Dhu, who, while the prow 
of the boat in which he stood was still eighteen 
feet from shore, negotiated the distance with 
consummate ease, thus beating by some feet 
the records of such modern-day champions as 
Darby and Haker. 

It is a relief to turn from these absolutely 
impossible feats to such as may be euphemist- 
ically termed improbable. Among these we 
are inclined to class the hammer throwing — 
described in "The Fair Maid of Perth" — of 
Harry Gow, who, disdaining the heavy hammer 
with which Norman of the Hammer had made 
a mighty throw, hurled a ponderous implement, 
half as heavy again, and which took two ap- 
prentices to bring from the smithy, a yard be- 
yond the champion's cast. 

This feat and his subsequent deeds fully 
entitle the Scotch hero to a place beside such 
mighty men as the John Ridd of Blackmore's 
" Lorna Doone " and the John Jiuxtable of the 



same author's " Clara Vaughn," the former of 
whom, in a fight with Carver Doone grips the 
giant outlaw's arm and tears therefrom the bi- 
ceps muscle; while the latter, in a plowing 
match, takes the place of the team of horses 
and yet contrives to win with comparative ease. 

Among the improbables, too, must be classed 
the running of Rev. Frank Maberly in Henry 
Kingsley's "Geoffry Hamlyn." Although out 
of condition, this muscular Christian backs 
himself, on the spur of the moment, to cover, 
there and then, though in clerical garb, four 
miles along the road in twenty minutes. At 
the conclusion of the run he is so fresh that he 
vaults a garden gate and pulls out his watch to 
ascertain his time, which he finds to his cha- 
grin to be twenty-one minutes. Not bad, 
though, for an untrained man, especially as the 
last mile was much up hill ! 

Thackeray, however, when describing in 
"The Virginians'* the jumping match between 
Lord March and Harry Warrington, was care- 
ful to commit no athletic solecism, for he 
makes the Virginian, with a leap of twenty feet, 
three inches, beat his rival by two feet, nine 
inches — a good performance indeed for those 
days, but quite possible, as likewise is the 
claim put forward by the winner on behalf of 
George Washington's ability to beat him by a 
foot. 

Conan Doyle's athletes, too, are such as we 
might encounter any day. Even the most as- 
tounding of their feats are borne out by actual 
fact, and one has only to consult history to find 
that the 630 paces which the arrow of Hordle 
John covered were within the shooting capac- 
ity of the mightiest of the mighty archers who 
drew the bow against the French at Crecy and 
Polcliers. 

It was certainly on the side of moderation 
that the late Sir Walter Besant and his collab- 
orator, the late James Rice, erred when giving 
an example of the muscular capability of Dick 
Mortiboy, the hero of "Ready-Money Morti- 
boy," described as a man of immense strength. 
As a ruse to save his father's bank, Dick car- 
ries in some sacks apparently filled with sov- 
ereigns. Apparently only, "for," says the 
writer, " I can carry 4,000 sovereigns, and Dick 
Mortiboy, who was almost a giant la ^.Vt^w^^S^w^ 
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could manage, at the outside, 7,000; Hercules 
himself might walk off with 10,000 on his 
back." Now, roughly speaking, 7,000 sover- 
eigns weigh somewhere aboyt 112 pounds — a 
load which even the weakest of men could 
surely carry a few yards. — Chicago Tribune. 

On the Mortgaging of Brains. — Perhaps 
the most critical period in the career of a 
brilliantly successful writer comes when he be- 
gins to be overloaded with contracts for future 
work The New York Titnes Saturday Re- 
view says: "Not a few successful writers of 
the day — their brains already mortgaged to 
publishers for several years ahead — will read 
with envy of the courage of James Russell 
Lowell as revealed in the recent biography by 
Mr. Scudder. To his first editor he says, * I 
should not like to bind myself to write every 
week, though I have no doubt that I shall be 
able to,' and twenty -five years later he declines 
an offer of $4,000 a year to write four pages 
monthly. It was a great price to pay for free- 
dom, but Lowell decided that he could not 
afford not to pay it. It will be remembered 
that R. L. Stevenson once allowed himself to 
sign a similar contract, but that he groaned so 
heavily under the bond that he never yielded 
to such a temptation again. His creative 
moods did not visit him according to the cal- 
endar; he had no regular 'at home ' days for 
inspiration. He aptly expressed his quarrel 
with the journalist's method by stigmatizing it 
as ' will worship.' * The will,' he said, * is only 
to be brought into the field for study, and 
again for revision. The essential part of work 
is not an act, it is a state.' The world needs 
both the journalist and the literary artist, but 
it is not necessary that both shall be incorpor- 
ated in one person or be subject to the same 
discipline." 

BOOK REVIEWS. 



Thb Son(; and tub Singbr. By Frederick R. P.urton. 383 
pp. Cloth, 1 1. 50. New York : Street & Smith. ii>o2. 

The author of "The Song and the Singer" 
is not only a talented musician and composer, 
but a trained newspaper man and the author of 
many books. His latest story, a musical ro- 
mance, is his best work so far, in some measure 
because of his ))eculiar fitness to write an inter- 
esting story of this kind. The leading charac- 



ters are a fascinating prima donna, a country, 
bred musical genius who goes to New York to 
seek his fortune, and a brilliant New York re- 
porter. Ihey are all vividly drawn, and impress 
the mind of the reader like Jiving personages. 
The atmosphere of the book is that of the 
musical world seen from the point of view of 
those in the busy whirl of newspaper life, and 
the combination of these two elements makes 
the story most engaging. Poor Billy Jameson, 
the brilliant but erratic reporter, is a living 
tvpe, anJ one of the strongest chapters in the 
book is that which tells with vivid psychological 
detail the story of his downfall, through neg- 
lect of an assignment because of love of drink. 
The plot of the story is ing^enious, and its in- 
ciJents are full of interest. The attractive- 
ness of the book is enhanced by some well- 
drawn full-page pictures. \v. h. h. 

Stillman Gott: Farmbk and Fisherman. • By Edwin 
Day Sibley. 361pp. Cloth, {$1.50. Boston: John S. 
Brooks & Co. 1902. 

"Stillman Gott" is both an interesting story 
and an exceptionally good character study. 
The scene of the story is laid on the coast of 
Maine, not far from Mt. Desert. The charac- 
ters are of the people one finds there, and they 
are pictured to the life. Stillman Gott, the 
central figure of the book, wins and holds the 
interest and the affection of the reader, and the 
progress of the young man who is the hero of 
the romance is followed with pleasure from the 
time when he leaves the town of Bartlett to 
find a position on a Boston newspaper. The 
author's style is bright and epigrammatic, and 
his strong sense of humor shows throughout 
the book. It is a bright, natural story about 
interesting people, and it is sure to have wide 
circulation, for any one who reads it will rec- 
ommend it to his friends. w. H. h. 

With Force and Arms. By Howard R. Garris. 343 pp. 
Cloth, ? 1.00. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 
1902. 

Mr. Garris's book is a worthy addition to the 
long list of novels of adventure, and might 
challenge comparison with many of the recent 
successful books of this class. It is a story of 
Salem witchcraft, love, and Indian fighting. If 
sometimes the author's imagination seems to 
have overstepped the bounds of probability, 
the reader has no fault to find, so well is he 
being entertained. A. g. G. 

The Gossiping Guidb to Dartmoith and to Hanovbr. 
By Mary R. P Hatch. 56 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Han- 
over, N. H. : E. P. Storrs. 1902. 

Mrs. Hatch has rendered a service to all who 
are interested in Dartmouth College, by mak- 
ing this attractive little book. It gives a brief 
sketch of the history of the college, and a de- 
scr\pl\0T\ ol \1 ^* \t \s today. Its value is en- 
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hanced by thirty-five pictures and a map. As 
a souvenir or as a guide-book, it is equally de- 
sirable, w. H. H. 

Ralph Granger's Fortune. By William Perry Brown. 
305 pp. Cloth, Illustrated, $1.00. Akron. O. : The Saalfield 
Publishing Co. 1902. 

It is hard to imagine any boy laying down 
** Ralph Granger's Fortune " unfinished — or 
any grown person, for the matter of that. Al- 
though a book for boys, it has much in it to in- 
terest and inform even the adult mind. The 
story concerns itself with a family feud. 
Ralph Granger, a boy born and bred in the 
mountains of the Blue Ridge, is turned out of 
doors by his irate grandfather because he re- 
fuses to keep alive the family feud by shooting 
a man. He meets with adventures, and finally, 
through the assistance of a supposed friend, he 
ships as a cabin boy on a trading schooner, 
which turns out to be a slaver. He is cruelly 
treated by the unprincipled captain, and passes 
through many perilous and exciting experi- 
ences in the regions of the tropics, but his 
courage and pluck finally meet with a fitting 
reward Mr. Perry is to be congratulated upon 
producing so interesting, instructive, and well- 
written a book for boys. A. G. G. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 

The Man in the Street Stories. From the New York 
Times, with an introduction by Chauncey M. Depew. 310 
pp. Cloth, Sf.oo. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing 
Company. iqo2. 

History of Sinbad the Sailor. From the Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments. Printed in the easy reporting 
style of phonography, in accordance with the ** Manual of 
Phonosjraphy," by Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 45 
pp. Stiff paper, 25 cents. Cincinnati: The Phonographic 
Institute Company. 1902. 
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[The publishers of The Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
• on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents ^ostag^e added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
irfio send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention The Writer when they write.] 



A Possible Glimpse of Samuel Johnson. William Everett. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for November. 

The Care OF THE Eves. A. B. Norton. Atlantic (38c.) 
for November. 

The Book in the Tenement. Elizabeth McCracken. 
Atlantic ( 38c. ) for November. 

John Milton. Illustrated. John Fiske. Cosmopolitan 
( 13 c. ) for November. 

The Telbph(>ne Newspaper. Pearson's ( 13 c. ) for No- 
vember- 

The American Cartoonist and His Work. — II. Illus- 
trated. Arthur Lord. Strand Magazine (13 c.) for No- 
vember. 



The Child's Taste in Fiction. Florence Hull Winter- 
burn. New England Magazine ( 28 c ) for November. 

Lowell's Influence in England. Herbert W. Horwill. 
New England Magazine (28 c.) for November. 

Francis Robinson — Man of Affairs and Letters. 
With portrait. Annie Russell Marble. New England Mag- 
azine ( 28 c. ) for November. 

EmilbZola. Illustrated, Walter Littlefleld. Critic(2Sc.) 
for November. 

The Apotheosis of Henry James. J. P. Mowbray. 
Critic (28 c. ) for November. 

Literary Landmarks of New York. — V. Illustrated. 
Chirlej Himstreet. Critic ( 2Sc. ) for November. 

Views of Reviewers on Reviewing. George Sands Good- 
win Critic (28 c.) for November. 

Philip Jambs Bailey. Edmund Gosse. Critic (28c.) 
for November. 

Edgar Por's Last Night in Richmond. John F. Carter, 
M. D. Lippincoit^s (28c. } for November. 

An Audience with Henry A. Abbey. H. S. Morrison. 
Success (13 c.) for November. 

What Should Girls Read? William Dean Howells. 
Harper'' s Bazar (13c.) for November. 

Three Novelists of Sincerity and Charm. With full- 
page portraits of Ellen Glasgow, Owen Wister, and F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. World^s Work (28c. ) for November. 

The Second Birthday op the World's Work. With 
portrait ot Henry Norman. World's Work (28c. ) for No- 
vember. 

Emile Zola. W. I), Howells. North American Review 
( 53 c. ) for November. 

How I Wrote '* Pagliacci " R. Leoncavallo. North 
American Revie^v ( 53 c.) for November. 

Emile Zola. Wiih portrait. American Review of Re- 
views ( 28c. ) for November. 

The Rise OF the Nature Writers. With portraits of 
John Burroughs, John James Audubon, Frank M. Chapman, 
Mabel Osgood Wright, John Muir, Ernest Thompson -Seton, 
Charles G. D. Roberts, and James I^ne Allen. Francis W. 
Halsey. American Review 0/ Reviews (28 c. ) for No- 
vembei*. 

Carroll D. Wright. A character sketch. With portrait. 
H . T. Newcomb. A merican Review of Reviews (28 c.) 
for November. 

RuDYARD Kipling as an Ii.lu.strator. With five illus- 
trations by Rudyard Kipling. The i?^a</rr ( 28 c. ) for No- 
vember. 

The Attitude of the Jews Toward Jewish Fiction. 
Bernard G. Richards. The Reader (28 cO for November. 

The I itbrary Guillotine. I.— The People Against 
Richard Harding Davis. The Reader (jSc.) for November. 

Mp.n of Letters. Personal recollections and appreci- 
ations. With portraits. George W. Smalley. McClure's 
Magazine (13 c.) for November. 

George Douglas. C. Whibley. McClure*s Magazine 
(13 c.) for November. 

The Discipline of Memory. Grace Blanchard. Mind 
(23 c.) for November. 

Moral Hesitations of the Novelist. Edith Baker 
Brown. Atlantic (38c.) for October. 

Montaigne. H. D. Sedgwick, Jr. Atlantic (^Sc.) (or 
October. 

A Knightly Pen. George MeredU.\\'«» -a.-os^. ^Atwxnsx 
W alera Vt tsXoxi . A 1 1 antic V."^ ^ -^ ^'^'^ 'SCi^\.cJc»t\ . 
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Thb Knickbrbockbr Era op American Lbttbrs. George 
Edward Woodberry . Harptr '* Magazine ( 38 c. ) for October. 

SoMB Lbttbrs op Brbt Hartb. Mary S. Boyd. Har- 
ptr '* Magazine ( 38c . ) for October. 

Jane and Mary Findlatbr. Nora Archibald Smith. 
New England Magazine (aSc. ) for October. 

Thb Travbling Library as a Civilizing Forcb. Jessie 
M. Good. Ckauiauquan (aSc. ) for October. 

Dbscriptivb Writing. Benjamin A. Heydrick. Chau- 
tauqitan ( 28 c. ) for October. 

Stbphbn Phillips and His Pobtry. Richard Le Galli- 
enne. Success ( 13 c. > for October 

A Nbw Book on Matthew Arnold. Prof. W. B. Trent. 
Forum ( 53 c.) for October-December. 

Brbt Hartb. Rev. W. Kingscote Greenland American 
Illustrated Methodist Magazine ( 13 c.) for October. 

Woodrow Wilson. With portrait. Sandford Andrews. 
Cosmopolitan (13 c.) for October. 

Cyrus H. K Curtis (proprietor of the Ladies* Home 
Journal). Witti portrait. Edward Bok. Cosmopolitan {11 c.) 
for October. 

The Literary Bbginnbr. Franklin B. Wiley. Ladies* 
Home Journal ( 13 c. ) for October. 

Correct Speaking and Writing. Elizabeth A. Withey. 
Ladies* Home Journal (13 c.) for October. 

The Later Work of W. B. Yeats. Fiona MacLeod. 
North American Review ( 53 c. ) for October. 

Ancient Rome in Fiction. Reprinted from the London 
Times in the Eclectic ( 28 c. ) for October. 

Shakespeare as a Man of Science. Edward Dowden. 
Reprinted from the National Review in the Eclectic ( 28 c.) for 
October. 

George Eliot. Herbert Paul. Reprinted from the Nine- 
teenth Century and After in ihe Eclectic (a8c. ) for October. 

Bibliomania. Andrew Lang. Reprinted from the Cornhill 
Magazine in the Eclectic (28 c.; for October. 

The Short Story. Reprinted from the London Times in 
the Eclectic ( 28 c. ) for October. 

Charles Dickens. Algernon Charles Swinburne. Re- 
printed from the Quarterly Review in the Eclectic ( 28 c. ) for 
October. 

Woodrow Wilson. With frontispiece portrait. Jesse Lynch 
Williams, McClure*s Magazine (13 c. ) for October. 

Titled Authors of the Eighteenth Century. Austin 
DoBSON, Lippincott's (a8c.) for October. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



There are 1,425 characters in the works of 
Charles Dickens. 

Comfort ( Augusta, Me) offers to pay for 
good new anecdotes a cent a word up to 100 
words and half a cent a word beyond the 100- 
word limit. It also offers to pay a dollar each 
for interesting photographs. 

The Brandur Magazine ( New York ) is 
dead. 

The Magazine 0/ American History (New 
York), recently revived, has stopped publica- 
t/on again. 



The November Century^ beginnicg the new- 
volume, is printed with type of a new face — a 
distinct improvement. 

Since Ainslee^s Magazine became altogeth- 
er a magazine of fiction, it has made a marked 
gain in popularity. The edition of the October 
number was exhausted September 17, two days 
after its appearance. 

The article^ "The Telephone Newspaper," in 
Pearson's tor November, describes the realiza- 
tion of one of Bellamy's boldest conceptions — 
a "newspaper" given to the public through 
the medium of the telephone — the "copy" 
being spoken into a transmitter at the editorial 
office, and each subscriber furnished with a 
telephone at his residence. 

Tht International Studio (New York) for 
October contains a second installment of 
" American Press Illustrators " by Will Jenkins. 
The work of the following artists is discussed 
at length : Charles Sarka, W. P. Bodwell, L. A. 
Shafer, Henri Julien, P. J. Meylan, Dan Smith, 
John T. McCutcheon, A. G. Racey, R. M. 
Brinkerhoff, and many others. 

The series of stories of authors' loves in the 
Delineator ends with the paper on Dante in 
the November number. 

Edmund Gosse, in his extended review in the 
November Critic of the career and accomplish- 
ments of the late Philip James Bailey, " places '* 
Bailey as the author of " Festus " and of little 
else worthy of consideration. 

The second edition of the United States Cat- 
alog — a list of all American books now in 
print — is being prepared by its publisher, H. 
W. Wilson, of Minneapolis. 

To the Old South Leaflets have been added 
No. 127, "The Ordinance of 1784 and Jeffer- 
son's Services for the Northwest Territory," 
and No. 128, "The Cession of Louisiana." 

Dr. Thomas Embley Osmun ("Alfred 
Ayres") died in New York October 26, aged 
seventy-live. 

Frank Norris died in San Francisco Octo 
ber 25, aged thirty-two. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton died in New 
\0Tk C*\X^' October 26, aged eighty-six. 
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HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL. 



Whether the art of writing fiction can be 
taught is a question that of late years has been 
much debated. Every one agrees that there 
are born romancers, who do not need instruc- 
tion but seem to know instinctively how to tell 
interesting stories in the most fascinating way. 
Others there are who have some literary facul- 
ty, but who without training cannot do success- 
ful work — who have skill in plot construction, 
or a happy knack at drawing character, or 
some unusual charm of literary expression, but 
who lack one or the other of these qualifica- 
tions essential for success in fiction writing. 
The question is whether instruction can sup- 
ply the lack, and make of a promising but un- 
successful pupil a successful novelist. 

The author of "How to Write a Novel" * 
believes that the art of writing fiction can be 
taught to an appreciable extent. " I address 
myself," he says, "to the man or 
woman of talent — those people who 
have writing ability, but who need in- 
struction in the manipulation of characters, the 
formation of plots, and a host of other points 

• How TO Write a Novel. A Practical Guide to the Art of 
Fiction. 211 pp. Cloth, 3s. 6d. London: Grant Rich- 
ards. 1901. 

Copyright, 1902, by William 



with which I shall deal hereafter. As to what 
is teachable, and not teachable, in writing 
novels, perhaps I may be permitted to use a 
close analogy. Style, per se, is absolutely un 
teachable, simply because it is the man him- 
self; you cannot teach personality. . . . But 
although style is incommunicable, the writ- 
ing of easy, graceful English can be taught in 
any class-room — that is to say, the structure 
of sentences and paragraphs, the logical se- 
quence of thought, and the secret of forceful 
expression are capable of exact scientific treat- 
ment. I shall show," he goes on to say, "that 
the two requisites of novel-writing are (i)a 
good story to tell, and (2) ability to tell it effec- 
tively. No teaching can produce good stories 
to tell, but teaching can increase the power of 
the telling, and change it from crude and in- 
effective methods to those which reach the 
apex of developed art. Of course there are 
dangers to be avoided, and the chief of them 
is that mechanical correctness, * so praise- 
worthy and so intolerable,* as Lowell says in 
his essay on Lessing. But this need not be an 
insurmountable diflficulty. A truly educated 
man never labors to speak correctly; being 
educated, grammatical language follows as a 
necessary consequence. The same is true of 
the artist : when he has learned the secrets of 
literature, he puts away all thoughts of rule 
and law — nay, in time, his very ideas assume 
artistic form." 

Having thus indicated the limitations of his 
curriculum, our Professor of the Art of Novel- 
writing proceeds to tell where good stories 
may be found. Repeating his declaration that 
no teaching can impart a story, he adds : " If 
you cannot invent one for yourself, by observa- 
tion of life and sympathetic insight into human 
nature, you may depend upon it that you are 
not called to be a. ^t\\.^\ o^Vx^osOv^r "WvcvNx^ 
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defines what he means by observation. 
** Does it mean * seeing things ' ? A great deal 
more than that.' It is very easy to * see things ' 
and yet not observe at all. If you want ideas 
for stories, or characters with which to form a 
longer narrative, you must use not only your 
eyes but your mind. What is wanted is obser- 
vation with inference; or, to be more correct, 
with imagination. Make sure that you know 
the traits of character that are typically human; 
those which are the same in a Boer, a Hindu, 
or a Chinaman. Your first duty is to know 
human nature per se. How is that knowledge 
to be obtained? Well, begin with yourself; 
there is ample scope in that direction. And 
when you are tired of looking within — look 
without. Enter a tram-car and listen to the 
people talking. Who talks the loudest? 
What kind of woman is it who always gives 
the conductor most trouble? The man who 
sits at the far end of the car in a shabby coat, 
and who is regarding his boots with a fixed, 
anxipus stare — what is his history ? Then a 
baby begins to yell and its mother cannot 
soothe it. One old man smiles benignly on the 
struggling'infant, but the old man next to him 
* looks daggers.' And why ? 

" Watch the way in which people walk ; no- 
tice their forms of salutation when they meet; 
and study the expressions on their faces. 
. . . Wherever humanity congregates, there 
should the student be. Not that he should re- 
strict his observations to men and women in 
groups or masses — he must cover all the 
ground by including individuals who are to 
be specially considered. . . . The would-be 
novel writer should be a diligent student of 
the newspaper. In no other sphere will he 
discover such a plenitude of raw material. 
. . . Keep your eyes and ears open : observe 
and inquire, read and reflect ; look at life and 
the things of life from your own point of view ; 
and just as a financier manipulates events for 
the sake of money, so ought you to turn all 
your experiences into the mould of fiction. If, 
after this, you don't succeed, it is evident you 
have made a mistake. He courageous enough 
to acknowledge the fact, and leave the writing 
of novels to others." 

Having got the outlines of his story, the au- 



thor should decide what sort of novel he wilB 
write. There are many kinds. First, there is 
the Realistic novel, in which authors "attempt 
to picture life as it is; they sink their own per- 
sonalities, and endeavor to write a literal ac- 
count of the *personalities ' of other people. 
In this type of fiction plot, action, and inter- 
play of characters are not important : the main 
purpose is a sort of literary biograph ; life in 
action, without comment or underlying philos- 
ophy, and minus the pre-eminent factor of art. 

'* Then there is the novel of Manners. The 
customs of life, the social peculiarities of cer- 
tain groups of men and women, the humors 
and moral qualities of life — these are the chief 
features in the novel of manners. As a form 
of fiction it is earlier than the realistic novel, 
but both are alike in having little or no concern 
with plot and character development. 

*' Next comes the novel of Incident. Here 
the stress is placed upon particular events — 
what led up to them and the consequences that 
followed — hence the structure of the narrative 
and the powers of movement and suspense are 
important factors in achieving success. 

"A Romance is in a very important sense a 
novel of incident, but the incident ' is special- 
ized in character, and usually deals with the 
passionate and fundamental powers of man — 
hate, jealousy, revenge, and scenes of violence. 
Or it may be incident which has to do with life 
in other worlds as imagined by the writer, and 
occasionally takes on the style of the supernat. 
ural. 

"Lastly there is the Dramatic novel, in 
which the chief feature is the influence of event 
on character, and of characters on eac h other. 

'• Now, to which class is your projected nov- 
el to belong? In fiction you must walk by 
sight and not by faith. Never sit down to 
write believing that although you can't .see the 
finish of your story, it will come out all right 
♦in the end.' It won't. Yon should know at 
the outset to which type of fiction you are to 
devote your energies ; how, otherwise, can you 
observe the laws of art which govern its ideal 
being?" 

The next question is the formation of the 
plot. " Now a plot is not made ; it is a struct- 
ural growth. It evolves itself step by step^ 
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. . . The beginner must beware of following 
actual events too closely. There is a dan- 
ger of accepting actuality instead of literary 
possibility as the measure of value. Follow 
the wise rule laid down by Aristotle: 'Prefer 
an impossibility which seems probable, to a 
probability which seems impossible.' Remem- 
ber always that truth is stranger than fiction 
Let facts, newspaper items, things seen and 
heard, suggest as much as you please, but 
never follow literally the literal event." 

Having determined your plot, you must 
study your characters. '* I should advise you 
to draw up a list of them, and opposite each 
one write a few notes describing the parts they 
will have to play. One word on nomenclature. 
There is a mystic suitability — at any rate in 
novels — between a name and a character. 
To call your marvellous heroine * Annie* is to 
hoist a signal of distress, unless you have a 
unique power of characterization ; and to speak 
of your hero as ' William ' is to handicap his 
movements from the start. I am. not pleading 
for fancy names, but just for that distinctive- 
ness in choice which the artistic sense decides 
is fitting. 

" Having obtained your characters, and a 
general outline of the events their actions will 
compass, what comes next? A carefully writ- 
ten-out statement of the story from the begin- 
ning to the end: that is the next step. This 
story should contain just as much as you would 
give in outlining the plot to a friend in 
the course of conversation. . . . The exer- 
cise of writing out a plain, unvarnished state- 
ment of what you are going to do is one that 
will enable you to see whether your stoiy has 
balance or not, and it will most certainly test 
its power to interest ; for if in its bald form 
there is real story in it, you may well believe 
that when properly written it will possess the 
true fascination of fiction. 

*' There is no better training in plot-study 
than the reading of such a book as Professor 
Moulton's * Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist,* 
in which the author, with rare critical skill, ex. 
hibits the construction of plots that are an ob- 
ject of never-ceasing wonder. I will dare to 
reiterate what I have said before. Take your 
stand at the end of the story and work it out 



backward. . . . Work out the details from 
the end, and not from the beginning. No 
character and no action should find a place 
if it contributes nothing toward the denoue- 
ment. 

*' It must not be supposed that a plot always 
comes first in the constructing of a novel. 
Very often the characters suggest themselves 
long before the story is even vaguely outlined. 
Nor is there any reason why such a story 
should be any worse because it did not origi- 
nate in the usual way. In fact, the probabili- 
ties are that it will be all the better, on account 
of its stress upon character, and the reaction 
of various characters on each other. To 
many men, doubtless, there is far more 
fascination in conceiving a group of characters 
in which there are two or three supreme fig- 
ures, and then setting to work to discover a 
narrative which will give them the freest ac- 
tion, than in toiling over the bare idea, the sub- 
sequent plot, followed by a series of actors and 
actresses who work out the denouement. 
Should you belong to this number, do not hesi- 
tate to act accordingly. 

*' The next thing to do is to obtain a thor- 
ough knowledge of the places where your char- 
acters will display themselves. If the scenes 
are laid in a district which you know by heart, 
you are not likely to go astray; but more often 
than not the scenes are largely imaginative, es- 
pecially in reference to smaller items, such as 
roads, rivers, trees, and woods. The best plan 
is to follow the example of Thomas Hardy, and 
draw a map — both geographical and topograph- 
ical — of the country and the towns in which 
your hero and heroine, and subordinate charac- 
ters, will appear for the interest of the reader. 
. . . That measure of realism which makes 
the ideal both possible and interesting will come 
all the more easily because the map aids you 
in following the movements of your characters. 
... I do not say publish your map, but 
draw one and use it." 

Then comes the study of character. Sup- 
pose the chief character of your story is a 
woman — a Jewess. *' Well what do you 
know about women ? Anything .'* Do y{Q\x 
know how tK^\x tcv\tv^^ ^wVI Vq.^ 'v^'t^ ^.•;^i^«-■^. 
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trivialities that go to make up character por- 
trayal ? If you do not know these things, it is 
a poor look-out for the success of your novel, 
and you might as well start another story at 
once. It may be a disputed question as to 
whether women understand women better than 
men : The point is, Ao you understand them ? 
Perhaps you know enough for the purposes of 
a secondary character, but this Jewess is to be 
supreme ; you must know enough to meet the 
highest demands. 

"Where to obtain this knowledge.? Ah! 
Where ! Only by studying human lives, human 
manners, human weaknesses — everything hu- 
man. The life of the world must become your 
text-book; as for temperaments, you should 
know them by heart ; social influences, in their 
effect on action and out-look, ought to be with" 
in easy comprehension; and even then, you 
will still cry * Mystery ! ' '* 

How to portray your characters? "The 
first thing is to realize your characters — i.e. 
make them real persons to yourself, and then 
you will be more likely to persuade the reader 
that they are real people. Unless this is done, 
your hero and heroine will be described as 
puppets or abstractions. I am not saying the 
task is easy — in fact, it is one of the most 
difficult that the novelist has to face. . . . 
The essential thing is that we should know our 
characters intimately, so intimately that, al- 
though they exist in imagination alone, they are 
as real to us as the members of our own family. 
. . . This power of realization depends on 
two things: observation with insight and sjm- 
pathy with imagination. Observe what goes on 
around you, but get behind the scenes; study 
selfishness and * otherness,' and the inter-play 
of motives, the conflict of interest which causes 
this tangle of human affairs — in other words, 
obtain an insight into them by asking the ' why ' 
and ' wherefore.' Above all, learn to see with 
other people's eyes, and to feel with other 
people's hearts." Sink your personal preju- 
dices. "A novelist, as such, should have no 
religion, no politics, no social creed ; whatever 
he believes as a private individual should not 
interfere with the outgoing of sympathy in con- 
stracting the characters he intends to set forth." 
JJo not try to photograph living characters. 



"Actual people are your starting point, never 
your models." 

Study the methods of characterization em- 
ployed by the best writers. " By characteriza- 
tion is meant the power to make your ideal per- 
sons appear real. It is one thing to make then> 
real to yourself and quite another thing to make 
them real to other people. Characterization, 
needs a union of imaginative and artistic gifts. 
The best characterization never says what a 
person is, it shows what he or she is by what 
they say or do. . . . Often a single signi- 
ficant detail will throw more light on a sin- 
gle character than pages of comment. An ex- 
ample in perfection is the phrase in which 
Thackeray tells how Becky Crawley, amid all 
her guilt and terror, when her husband had 
Lord Steyne by the throat, felt a sudden thrill 
of admiration for Rawdon's splendid strength. 
It is like a flash of lightning which shows the 
deeps of the selfish, sensual woman's nature. 
It is no wonder that Thackeray threw down his 
pen, as he confessed that he did, and cried : 
* That is a stroke of genius.' 

"The lesson is plain. Don't say what your 
hero and heroine are : make them tell their 
own characters by words and deeds." 

Don't try to individualize your characters 
simply by emphasizing physical and mental 
oddities. "To invest your hero with a squint, 
or an irritating habit of blowing his nose con- 
tinually ; or to make your heroine guilty of 
using a few funny phrases every time she 
speaks, is certainly to distinguish them from 
the other characters in the book who cannot 
boast of such excellences, but it must not be 
called characterization. It is a bastard attempt 
to economize the labor that is necessary to dis- 
cover individuality of soul and to bring it out 
in skilful dialogues and carefully-chosen sit- 
uations. . . . Characterization is the finest 
feature of the novelist's art. The crying 
need is a knowledge of human nature. Ac- 
quire a mastership of this subtle quality, and 
then you may hope for genuine results." 

The skilful narration of a story is not a mat- 
ter of hap-hazard. David Pryde, in " Studies- 
in Composition," says : "Keeping the begin- 
ning and the end in view, we set out from the 
r\^\\\. s\.2iYX\T\^-p\^ct, ^Tv^ ^o ^Vx-scv^Vu toward the 
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xlestination ; we introduce no event that does 
not spring from the first cause and tend to the 
;great effect ; we make each detail a link joined 
to the one going before and the one coming 
after; we make, in fact, all the details into one 
entire chain, which we can take up as a whole, 
•carry abcut with us, and retain as long as we 
please." The author must keep constantly in 
•mind these elements of successful story-tell- 
ing : Plot, movement, unity, proportion, pur- 
pose, climax. *' Unity means unity of effect, 
and is first a matter of literary architecture — 
afterward a matter of impression." Movement 
is of supreme importance. " How many times 
have you put a novel away with the remark : 
It drags awfully ! The narrative that drags is 
not worthy of the name. A story should be 
progressive, not digressive and episodical. 
Hence, the importance of movement and sus- 
pense. Keep your narrative in motion, and do 
not let it sleep for a while unless it is ot delib- 
erate intention." 

Do not clog the progress of your narrative 
by purposeless and disproportionate descrip- 
tion. Disraeli says that description is ** al- 
ways a bore, both to the describer and the 
describee." Stevenson says: "No human be- 
ing ever spoke of scenery for above two min- 
utes at a time, which makes one suspect we 
hear too much of it in literature." " The first 
thing to be determined in descriptive art is the 
point of view. . . . The fundamental prin- 
ciple of all art is selection, and nowhere is 
it seen to better advantage than in description. 
A battle, a landscape, or a mental agony can 
be described artistically only in so far as the 
writer chooses the most characteristic features 
for presentation. ... In ordering such de- 
tails as may be chosen to represent an event, 
idea, or person, it is the rule to proceed from 
the near to the remote, and from the obvious 
to the obscure. Homer thus describes a shield 
as smooth, beautiful, brazen, and well ham- 
mered — that is, he gives the particulars in the 
order in which they would naturally be ob- 
served. Homer's method is also one of epi- 
thet: "Swift-footed Achilles," '* white-armed 
Hera," "bright-eyed Athene." It is to be ob- 
served that he selects a single salient charac- 
teristic — the one that best distinguishes h\s 



character. "Now it is but a step from this 
giving of epithets to what is called description 
by suggestion. When Hawthorne speaks of 
the black, moody brow of Septimus Felton, it 
is really suggestion by the use of epithet. 
Dickens took the trouble to enumerate the 
characteristics of Mrs. Gamp one by one ; but 
he succeeded in presenting Mrs. Fezziwig by 
simply saying: 'In came Mrs. Fezziwig, one 
vast substantial smile.* This latter method 
differs from the former in almost every pos- 
sible way. The enumeration of details be- 
comes wearisome unless very cleverly handled, 
whereas the suggestive method unifies the 
writer's impressions, thereby saving the read- 
er's mental exertions and heightening his 
pleasures. He tells us how things and per- 
sons impress him and prefers to indicate 
rather than describe." . . . Lowell says of 
Chaucer: "Sometimes he describes amply 
bv the merest hint, as where the Friar, before 
sitting himself down, drives away the cat. We 
know without need of more words that he has 
chosen the snuggest corner." . . . Robert 
Louis Stevenson possessed the power of des- 
cription to a high degree. 'An ivory-faced 
and silvered-haired old woman opened the 
door. She had an evil face, smoothed with 
hypocrisy, but her manners were excellent.* 
To advise a young writer to imitate Stevenson 
would be absurd, but perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to say: Study Stevenson's method, 
from the blind man in 'Treasure Island' to 
Kirstie in 'The Weir of Hermiston.' 

"Ruskin is never tired of saying: 'Draw 
what you see.' In the 'P'ighting Tem6raire,' 
Turner paints the old warship as if it had no 
rigging. It was there in its proper place, but 
the artist could not see it, and he refused to 
put it in his picture if, at the distance, it was 
not visible. 'When you see birds fly, you do 
not see any 'feathers ' says Mr. W. M. Hunt. 
' You are not to draw reality, but reality as it 
appears to you.' 

" Perhaps the secret of all accurate descrip- 
tion is a trained eye. Do you know how a cab- 
driver mounts the box, or the shape of a coal- 
heaver's mouth when he cries ' Coal'/ ? \^^ 
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or how a min uses his eyes when concealing 
feelings of jealousy? or a woman when hiding 
feelings of love ? Observation with insight, 
and Imagination with sympathy; these are the 
great necessities in every department of novel- 
writing." 

An important feature of literary technique is 
the use of local color. What does "local 
color " mean ? "The appearance of the coun- 
try, the dress and language of the people, all 
that distinguishes the particular locality from 
others near and remote — is local color. . . . 
Local color renders two services to literature : 
it makes very often a pleasing or a striking 
picture in itself; and it is used by the au- 
thor to bring out special features in his 
story. . . . Whenever local color is of pict- 
uresque quality, there is a temptation to sub- 
stitute * word-painting ' for the story. The 
desire for novelty is at the bottom of a good 
d-^al of modern extravai^ance in this direction, 
but the truth still remains that local color has 
an important function to discharge — namely 
to increase the artistic value of good narrative 
by suggesting the environment of the drnmatis 
persoaae. . . . Dialect is local color indi- 
vidualized. . . . The reason why dialect 
stories were so popular some time ago is two- 
fold. First, dialect imparts a flavor to a narra- 
tive, especially when it is in contrast to educated 
utterances on the part of other characters. 
But the chief reason is that dialect people 
have more character than other people — as 
a rule. . . . The rule as to dealing with 
dialect is quite simple. Never use the letters 
of the alphabet to reproduce the sound of such 
language in a literal manner. Suggest dialect, 
that is all. Have nothing to do with glossa- 
ries. People hate dictionaries, however brief, 
when they read fiction. 

"In making your characters talk, it should 
be your aim not to reproduce their conversa- 
tion, but to indicate it. Here, as elsewhere, 
the first principle of all art is selection, and 
from the many words which you have heard 
your characters use, you must choose those 
that are typical, in view of the purpose you 
have in hand. I once had a letter from a 
j'outhfu] novelist, in which he said : * It's 
splendid to write a story, 1 make my charac- 



ters say what I like — swear, if necessary — 
and all that.' Now you can't make your char- 
acters say what you like; you are obliged to 
make them say what is in keeping with their 
known dispositions, and with the circumstances 
in which they are placed at the time of speak* 
ing. If you know your characters intimately, 
you will not put wise words into the mouth of 
a clown, unless you have suitably provided for 
such a surprise ; neither will you write long 
speeches for the sullen villain who is to be the 
human devil of the narrative. Remember, 
therefore, that the key to propriety and effec- 
tiveness in writing is the knowledge of those 
ideal people whom you are going to use in 
your pages. • 

" *Windiness 'and irrelevancy are the twin 
evils of conversations in fiction. Trollope 
says : * It is so easy to make two persons talk 
on any casual subject with which the writer 
presumes himself to be conversant ! Literature, 
philosophy, politics or sport may be handled in 
a loosely discursive style, and the writer, while 
indulging himself, is apt to think he is pleas- 
ing the reader. I think he can make no 
greater mistake. The dialogue is generally the 
most agreeable part of a novel ; but it is only 
so as long as it tends in some way to the tell- 
ing of the main story. It need not be confined 
to this, but it should always have a tendency 
in that direction. The unconscious critical 
acumen of a reader is both just and severe. 
When a long dialogue on extraneous matter 
reaches his mind, he at once feels that he is 
being cheated into taking something that he 
did not bargain to accept when he took up 
the novel. He does not at the moment re- 
quire politics or philosophy, but he wants a 
story.* 

" Never allow the reader to be in doubt as 
to who is speaking. When he has to turn 
back to discover the speaker's identity, you may 
be sure there is something wrong with your 
construction. You need not quote the speak- 
er's name in order to make it plain that he is 
speaking : all that is needed is a little attention 
to the *said James ' and 'replied Susan ' of 
your dialogues. When once these two have 
commenced to talk, they can go on in cate- 
cV\\sm loim lot 21 eocvsvderable period. But if 
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a t'lird pirty chimes in, a more careful dispo- 
sition of names is called for." 

" Beginners very often have a good deal of 
trouble with their * saids,* *replieds,' and 
*answereds/ Here, again, a little skilful 
manoeuvring will obviate the difficulty. . . . 
There is no lack of suitable verbs for dia- 
logue purposes — remarked, retorted, inquired, 
demanded, murmured, grumbled, growled, 
sneered, explained, and a host more.* With- 
out a ready command of such a vocabulary you 
cannot hope to give variety to your character 
conversations, and what is of graver impor- 
tance, you will not be able to bring out the es- 
sential qualities of such remarks as you intro- 
duce. For instance, to put a sarcastic utter" 
ance into a man's mouth, and then to write 
down that he 'replied* with those words is 
not half so effective as to say he *sneered' 
them.'* In writing dialogue "remember that 
you want nothing, not even a fine epigram, 
which fails to contribute to the main purpose.** 

To be successful as a novelist, a writer 
must have a large fund of information, and par- 
ticularly he must know all the things that in- 
telligent people generally know. "A literary 
artist can never afford to despise details. He 
may have genius enough to write a first-rate 
novel and sell it rapidly in spite of real blem- 
ishes, but if a work of art is worth doing at all, 
it is worth doing well. No writer is any 
the better for slovenly inaccuracy. ... It 
is simply marvelous with what ease a mis- 
take will creep into your narrative. Even 
Mr. Zangwill once made a hansom cab door to 
open with a handle from the inside, and the 
mistake appeared in six editions, escaping the 
reviewers, and was quietly altered by the 
author in the seventh. . . . To avoid such 
errors, master all the necessary minutiae of 
traveling, if your hero and heroine are go- 
ing abroad ; of city life, if you take them to the 
theatre for amusement — in fact, of every en- 
vironment in which imagination may place 
them. Then, when all your work is done, 
read what has been written with the micro- 
scopic eyes of a Flaubert. . . . Perhaps 
your novel will take the reader into aristo- 

* An extended list of synonyrr.s for said was given in Thb 
Writer for February, 1891. 



cratic circles. Pray do not make the attempt 
if you are not thoroughly acquainted with the 
manners and customs of such circles. Ignor- 
ance will surely betray you, and in describing 
a dinner, or an * At Home,* you will raise de- 
risive laughter by suggesting the details of a 
most impossible meal, or spoil your heroine 
by making her guilty of atrocious etiquette. 
The remedy is close at hand : Know your 
subject. . . . Watch your topography and 
geography. Have you never read novels 
where the characters are made to walk miles 
of country in as many minutes ? ... The 
sun and the moon require careful manipula- 
tion. At the beginning of a novel, the 
room of an invalid is said to have a win- 
dow looking directly toward the east; but 
at the end of the book, when the invalid 
dies, the author, wishing to make him de- 
part this life in a flood of glory, suffuses this 
eastern-windowed room with * the red glare of 
the setting sun.* '* 

The novelist, in short, "must be a man of 
knowledge ; he must know the English lan- 
guage from base to summit ; and whatever ref- 
erences he makes to science, art, history, the- 
ology, or any other subject, he should have 
what is expected of writers in these specific de- 
partments — accuracy.** 

Short-story writing is excellent preparation 
for the broad work of the novelist. " The 
foundation principles of the art of fiction can- 
not be learned more effectively, even for the 
purpose of writing novels, than in practising 
short stories. All the points brought forward 
in the preceding pages relating to plot, dia- 
logue, proportion, climax, and so forth, are ele- 
ments of the latter as well as of the former. 
. . . The art of knowing what to leave out 
is important to a novelist; it is more impor- 
tant to the short-story writer; hence, if it be 
studied on the smaller canvas, it will be of ex- 
cellent service when attempting the larger." 

Altogether " How to Write a Novel*' is an 
interesting and suggestive book. Appended 
to it are Poe*s Essay on "The Philosophy of 
Composition," and lists of books and magazine 
articles relating to literary work, particularly 
fiction writing. Arthur Fosdick. 

Boston, Mass. 
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\'<)L. W. I)K( KMBIK, l<>02. No. 12. 

Siori, pr.ictital articles on topics connected 
with liicr.irv w irk are alwavs wanted for Tun 
WRin-.K. Keailers of the magazine are invited 
to join in niakinjj it a medium of mutual help, 
and to rontrihute to it any ideas that may 
occur 10 the.n. The pages of Thi: WuniiR 
are aUvay.sopcn for any one who has anything 
lielpttd .in \ pr.u.lir.il to say. Articles should 
be cIoncIv I »»n«it*n.s< d ; thi- itie.il length is ahout 

I.OOJ WoltI>. 

L'lllc lhiii;;> N<inivl:nK-> bother the writer 
without l)i> rcali/ini; it. and inter frre with the 
proiiuiiitin (»l his Ix-st work. This does not 
refer to cryirii^ l».il) ts .md othtr con^jiicunus 
annovar)! e>. 'lritl>;.s so small as ti> he h.irdlv 
n Jticeable .soinetim'N .iti!.(.i thr writer seri- 
oui/j% n.'jcrn }ic m iv !>-• u ji.onstious of their in- 
Huence. The iliscovcry th.it liv is out of manu- 



script paper, made when he sits down to record 
a plot he has thoughtfully worked out, or a 
poetic idea with which he has been suddenly 
inspired, is not soothing to the feelings or 
helpful in the achievement of literary success. 
Insufficient light upon the desk, a chair with 
the seat an inch or so below the proper level, 
a fountain pen partly clogged so that there arc 
lapses in the flow of ink, a typewriter a little 
out of order — such troubles are trifles to be 
sure, but varium ft mu labile always is an 
author's mood, and a small anrroyance may 
put him conijleiely out of humor for his 
work. 






The manifest moral is that it will pay the 
writer to see that, as far as he can make them 
so, the conditions shall be favorable when he 
takes up his wjrk. A little foresight will pre- 
vent any lack of manuscript paper in time of 
need, and the fountain pen may easily be kept 
both clean and tilled. If Tommy has screwed 
the revolving desk chair down below the prop- 
er level, a few twirls will raise it again before 
his father sits down to write, and the type- 
writer, of course, if it goes wrong should be re- 
paired. All that is necessary is to give due 
attention to .^^uch matters. It i>ays to pay 
attention to details in any business, and it pa\s 
the writer especially to take care that all the 
conditions arc favorable, so far as he can make 
them so, when he sits down to work. His 
produi.'t will generally be enough better, if he 
does so, to reward him for his trouble. 

It seems to be firndv lixed in the minds of 
proofreaders that the article in the name of 
The Hague must be printed with a ca)>ital. 
Perhaps it shoulil when it is printed by ithclf, 
as a translation of the Diiic') 's ** (iravenhage,'* 
— the count's hed;;e, — allhmioh nuidern proof- 
rea<lers do not insist on the f(»rrn. ••The ( lolden 
(*ate." When tlie r).nni- is use<i .ts \\\\ ad- 
j-t live, however, .is in tlie phrase *' I nder the 
Hatjue treat)." why shouKl •the" l.e capital- 
ized, as it iiu.»ri»l)ly is.*' Tlu- artit le in that 
cast* bcion«;s to "treaty." .ind tlicrt- js no more 
re.isor^. for capilali/'n;; it th.in thtii- would be 
for capitalizing •• the " in such jihrasts as " the 
UttraV\ oU\ c," '' VW V^^^^^^*^^ VAuUUay^," where 
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the generally accepted rule is to use the lower 
case. 

• • • 

Those in search of plots may often find valu- 
able suggestions in stories of real life printed 
in the newspapers. Here, for instance, is a 
vivid account of a shipwreck experience, which 
not only suggests a thrilling story, but gives 
details of local color that would be invaluable 
to the writer : — 

** I was making a little call on the chief engineer." naid Mr. 
Behel* "and was standing on the grating in the engine room 
i»hen »lie fetched up. The engines were running at half speed. 
Saddeniy the bells rang, and the telltale indicated full speed 
astern. Mr. Bateman reversed the engines, but in an instant 
the ship brought up hard, slid forward, and then stopped again. 
At the same instant the proi>«ller broke otf, and the engines 
raced around with lightning speed, shakinj; the inside of the 
structure in a way which was as frightful ast the seas outside. 

** Down below we could hear the crunching sound as the 
rocks came through and tore away the hull, and then a rush of 
water, while the stokers and oilers came clambering up the 
iron ladders, shouting in their excitement. 

*' Mr. Bateman. realixing that the propeller w.is gone, and 
knowing that the steam, being driven back on the boilers 
night cause an explosion, jumped to the safety vaUe ao<l 
opened that wide. The horrible rush of .steam wa:i then added 
to the other noises vl di>urder. 'Ilie next minute the water 
rose to the engine room floor and poured in through the sides 
as the breakers struck and burst throuj^h the su\c of the 
dining room. Then the tires went out and darkni^s settled 
down." 

Of course in using such material the story 
writer should make his own plot, and net sim- 
ply rewrite the newspaper story in the ji^uisc cf 
fiction. 



There is a suggestion for aunil tr st<ny in 
the newspaper account of the arrtst of a irinii- 
nal who was trapped in an ingenious v\ay. The 
man in ({uestion was a young attorney who had 
written an objectionable letter to a mairicd 
woman and was suspected by her husband, 
who accused him of the act. Leading the hus- 
band into an inner ottice. lockin;^ the door, and 
displaying a loaded revolver, the attorney ad- 
mitted his crime and taunted his vii (in). How 
to trap him was a (juestion. as he denied the 
charge in public, but l.nii^hed at the man in 
private. .After the ex}.er.diture of riuic h 
thought, a miniature tele) hone was iontti\td, 
with an almost invisihie transmitter, in tie top 
of a silk hat worn by the a^^nevcd liu.si)an(I, 
with an insulated tine gold wire, connecting 



with a receiver in the possession of a postal 
inspector. Another visit was paid to the at- 
torney's office and again behind his closed 
doors he acknowledged repeatedly that he had 
sent the letter. But this time the inspector at 
the other end of the telephone heard every 
word. When confronted with the evidence the 
man broke down and confessed. 

The poet needs to be extremely careful in 
his choice of words. For instance, the versifier 
who wrote : — 

"I'hesunis risen and sheds 
Kffulgent light on land and sea'* 

should have remembered that ** sheds" at first 
reading might be mistaken for a noun. 

« 

Hero are some choice bits of Knglish from 
"The Crisis": — 

Being a woman, >^hus«* ways are unaccountable, the older man 
t(Mik no notice of her. But being a young viuman, and a pretty 
one. Stephen was angry. 

.\ Mell-wt>rn path, on each Mde of which the high gras« bent 
with Its load of <ieed, which entered the wood. 

His honor the niay«»r had taken hold once more uf the 
Prince's elbow, wlio divided his talk with Colotiel t'arvel. 

V«>u, nor the mayor nor the re^t o( the giave and elderly 
gentlemen were not blinded by the iiKht of a royal Presence. 

To be sure, '^The Crisis" has hjen succes.s- 
ful, in spile of rn.iny instances of careless 
workmanship, but woidd n't .Mr. Churchill find 

it profitable to he more cartful.^ w. H. Ii. 

— « — - 

PHRSONAL (JOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Egglcston. — In the early days o! this mag- 
azine, an editor called at Dr. Kdward K^'jjles- 
ton's otVue on a cert.iin I'ridav and said to 
him: •• Dr.. Ki^ijleston, I will stop in litre on 
.Moiuiav next arul i^et a storv from vou for our 
Thanksgiving number." ** Hut," replied the 
doctor, •' I h.ive never wriit«"n stories for 
j;rown-up people; only for iliildien." The 
eilitor said that, nevertheless, he would l.ke to 
have the slorv on .Morula v mornini;. And, in 
fact, it was ready tor him at that time ; its name 
was *' lliddah, the Help." It had an immedi- 
ate pi»{.ul.irii\. and it i^ pleasant to remember 
that Dr. l!m^leston alwa\s held that the inci- 
dent started liim .is a writer i)li tictiou lor 
others ih.iu <.U\U^\\:Vi. '\\\xi \:'\\\cn\ >rs v:vn\\n,\<X\vvvv 
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that the doctor would succeed in this new line 
was not based upon his success as a writer for 
children, but on his critical writings, which 
were both vivacious and genial, — they had 
human qualities. — November Century, 

Henty. — Mr. Henty's tales were nearly all 
historical, and the most conscientious care was 
obviously bestowed on their production. In- 
deed, no writer of pure history exercised 
greater diligence in mastering his facts. His 
advice to young writers is worth quoting. 
** Write a story," he said, *'and get some per- 
son in whose judgment you have confidence to 
give you his opinion frankly whether there is 
any promise in it. If he says no, give the 
thing up altogether. If he says yes, and you 
really feel that you have a talent for telling 
stories, and find that your stories are liked by 
your schoolfellows, then write, and write, and 
write. Burn all you write, for until you are 
two or threeandtwenty you will certainly not 
write anything worth reading. But the habit 
of writing will improve your style and give you 
facility, and if there is really anything in you, 
you ought by that time to be able to turn out 
good stuff. — London Mail. 

Hope. — Anthony Hope, it appears, makes 
no mystery of his methods of literary work, for 
he has supplied Harper's Weekly with the fol- 
lowing information on that subject : "Let us 
suppose that I am bidden to write a short story. 
I arrive at my working den at 9:45 and read 
my letters. The rest of the day is much as 
follows : 

10. Put on writing coat; find a hole in the 
elbow. 

10:03. Light pipe, and sit down in large 
arm-chair by the fire. 

10:15. Who the deuce can write a story on 
a beastly day like this? (It was quite nice 
weather, really — that's the artistic tempera- 
ment.) 

10:45. ^ must think about that confounded 
story. Besides, 1 don't believe she meant 
anything, after all. 

11:15. I wish the — these — people hadn't 
asked me to write for their — paper ! 

11:45. Hello! Will that do? 

12. Hang it, that's no use ! 

12:30. I suppose if I happened to have a 
he Ad instead oi a turnip, 1 could write that 
story. 

12:40. Yes! No! By Jove, yes I Where's 



that pen? Oh! where the ? All right, 

here it is! Now then. (Scribble.) 

I. Lunch. Good! I believe it's going. 

1:30. Now I'll jusi knock it off. (Scribble.) 

2:15. Well, I don't quite see my way to — 
Oh ! yes, I do ! Good ! That's not so bad. 

3:00. One, two, three — three hundred 
words, a page. Well, I've put that in in good 
time, anyhow ! Where's that pipe? 

3:15. I think I'll fetch 'em. Pitched in 
passion, by Jove ! 

3:40. Oh! I say, look here! I've only got 
about 1,200 words, and I want 2,000. What the 
deuce shall I do ? 

3:50. I must pad it, you know. She must n't 
take him yet, that's all. 

4:00. She can't take more than a page ac- 
cepting the fool, though ; it's absuid, you 
know. 

4:15. Oh! confound it! 

4:45. New, let's see — two, four, six, seven. 
Good, I'm in the straight, now ! 

5:00. Thank Heaven, that's done I Now I 
suppose I must read the thing over. 1 know 
it's awful rot. Well, that's their lookout, 
they've bought it. 

5:03. It's not so bad, though, after all. 

5:11. I rather like that. I don't know, but 
it seems rather original. 

5:15. H'm ! I've read worse stories than this. 

5:20. No, I'm hanged if I touch a word of 
it! It's not half bad. 

5:25. Pretty smart ending ! 

5:30. Well, if there are a dozen men in 
England who can write a better story than 
that, I should like to see 'em. that's all ! 

5:35. Puff, puff, puff, puff! Well, I shan't 
touch a pen again today. 

There it is — How a Story is Written. By 
One who has done it." 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



EsTABLisHiN(i A Nrwspaphr By (). F. Hyxhee 113 pp. 
Cloth, |i.oo. Chicago: The Inland l*rinter Company. 
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*' Establishing a Newspaper" is a practical 
handbook, written evidently by one who has had 
much experience in newspaper management, 
and filled with useful su^gestionscovering every 
phase of starting and developing a news- 
paper property. It gives useful advice about 
choosing a field; the planning of the proposed 
paper; buying material: the arrangement of 
the business office, the editorial room, and the 
composing room ; bookkeeping and office man- 
agement; direction of the staff of reporters 
and correspondents; getting and keeping sub- 
scribers; procuring advertising and dealing 
w\t\\ 2LdveT\.\stTs *, l\\e collection of accounts, 
and t\\e olYvei It^tVuTt^ ol Yvt\N?.^'3LV^\ ^^xaXiXx-ssV- 
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ing. All this advice is specific, not general, 
and it is all sensible. The book will be useful 
not only to those who are planning to start 
newspapers, but to those who are now engaged 
in newspaper publishing, since it contains 
many practical ideas for the development of 
existing papers. No one interested in the 
business can afford not to buy a copy. 

w. H. H. 

A Girl Who Wrote. By Alan Dale. 375 pp. Cloth, il- 
lustraied, 1^1.50. NewVoik: Quail & Warner. 1902. 

"A Girl Who Wrote" is a story of yellow 
journalism. Its heroine, Sallie Sydenham, the 
author describes at various times as '^a sen- 
sational little girl," ''a warm one," and -'a reg- 
ular scorcher," and these descriptions fit. 
The story as a whole shows the worst side ol 
New York journalism, and the picture is not 
a fascinating one. There is not an agreeable 
character in the book; even Charlie Covington, 
the society young man hovering on the out- 
skirts of 'journalism, and Jack Childers, the 
managing editor, are weak, and nut one of any 
of the men and women in the story has any 
true nobility or strength of character. The 
book is written in a smart, fiippant st}le, and 
those who like sensational writing may be at- 
tracted by it, but it is not a typical story of 
newspaper life in the broad sense of the phrase. 
The author has been actively engaged in New 
York journalism for many years. If be has 
seen in it nothing better than that which he 
pictures in this book, he is sincerely to be 
pitied. w. II. H. 

A JOURNRY WITH THF. SUN AroUM) THE WoRLD. Bv ReV. 

William McMahpn. A76 pp. Cloth, illustrated. Cleve- 
land: The Catholic L'niverse Publishing Co. iqoo. 

Father McMahon's account of his journey 
around the world is written in a pleasant, un- 
affected, conversational style, and because of 
the attractive personality it shows throughout, 
is more entertaining than the ordinary book of 
travel. It is illustrated with many interesting 
half-tone pictures. w. h. h. 

Our National Parks. By John Muir. .^70 pp. Cloth, 
illustrated, jf. 75. tloAton: Houghton. MifHin & Co. 1901. 

John M'iir's descriptions of natural scenery 
delight the nature lover, and no one is better 
fitted than he to write of American national 
parks and forest reservations. A famous nat- 
uralist, he not only pictures their scenic beauty, 
but treats of their animals and birds, their trees 
and shrubs and flowers, their lakes and springs 
and streams. His "expressed object is '• to 
show forth the beauty, grandeur, and all-em- 
bracing usefulness of our wild mountain forest 
reservations and parks, with a view to inciting 
the people to come and enjoy them, and get in- 
to their hearts, that so at length their preser- 
vation and right use may be made sure." It is 
desirable that every writer should read this 



book, first because it is an admirable example 
of good descriptive writing of the highest class, 
and second because it is sure to excite an en- 
thusiastic interest in our national parks ard 
reservations, such as those who have an oppor- 
tunity to guide public sentiment particularly 
ought to feel. w. H. H. 

The Tkl'b Napoleon. By Charles Josselyn. 437 pp. 
Cloth, illustrated, $3.50. Ntw York : R. H. Russell. 
1902. 

A beautiful volume, finely printed on good 
paper, well illustrated with photogravure pic- 
tures, and attractively bound, wiih a double 
cloth cover, the enclosing wrapper adorned 
with a fine picture of Napoleon, Mr. Josse- 
lyn'sbook attracts the eye at once, and the reader 
will find that its subject matter is worthy of 
attention. It makes no pretence of originality, 
but the author has grouped in it interesting 
facts about Napoleon, gathered from all authen- 
tic sources and so arranged as to illustrate 
his character, especially the plea.'-ant, noble 
side. Successive chapters treat of Napoleon 
the boy and man ; the soldier ; emperor and 
statesman ; exile and philosopher ; man of the 
world; and the book ends with a chronology 
of Napoleon's life. The reader will find it 
both entertaining and instructive, and it gives 
information about Napoleon and his times that 
could be obtained otherwise only by reading 
many volumes. w. h. h. 
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KnwAKD Kr.<;LEST«>N. Meredith Nicholson. Atlantic 
Monthly (38 c. ) for Decfmber, 

Lockhart's Life of Scott. H. D. Sedgewick, Jr. At- 
lantic Monthly ^38 c. ) for December. 

The Elder Dumas. George B. Ives. Atlantic Monthly 
( 38 c. ) for December. 

The Study of Local Color. Contributors' Club, At- 
lantic Moftthly f 38 c. ) for December. 

Frpdekick W. Robertson. With portrait. W. T. 
Hewett. Century ( 28 c. ) for December. 

.A. Recent Interview With Tolstoy. With portrait. 
Th Bentzon. Translated by Carol) n Shipman. Critic {i^c.) 
for December. 

The Rfsponsiuilitibs of the Novelist. Frank Norris. 
Critic ( 28 c. ) for December. 

Some Rhce.nt Literary Hiooraphy. ( Hawthorne, Long, 
fellow, and Thoreau.) W.H.Johnson. Critic (a8c.) for 
December. 
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Frask N »r <is. Frederick Tabir Cooper. Bookman (28c.) 
forjDecember. 

Thb Mantlk op Toi.sti»i. Abraham Cahan. Bookman 
( a8 c. ) for December. 

Thb P iB Cult. Eugene L. Didier. BooktntiH ( a8 c. ) for 
December. 

Georgs Dougkas Brow.nb. a. Melrose. Bookman 
(38 c.) for December. 

Thb Two Great Victorian Pobts. I. — Tennyson. G. 
K. Chesterton. IL— Browning. Kdward Dowden. Book- 
man ( 28 c. ) for December. 

Bbvjamin DtsRARLi : Lord Bbaconsfibld. George S. 
Hellman. Bookman ( 28 c. ) for December. 

Philadrlphia in Fiction. Churchill Williams. Bookman 
( 28 c ) for December. 

Frank Norris. W. D. Howells. North Atnerican Re- 
view ( 53 c. ) for December. 

What C«jnstitutk9 a Play. Marguerite Merington. 
North American Rev'mv ( 53 c. ) for December. 

K.MiLB Zola. B. O. Flower. Arena ( 28 c.) for December. 

Thb Port as a Tkachbr. A conversation. Edwin Mark- 
ham. Arena ( 28 c. ) for December. 

Ik You Can't Go To Collrc.b. I. —English Literature 
Jefferson B. Fletcher. Siiaess ( 13 c. ) for J)ecember. 

How to Get thb Best Out ok Looks. Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. Success (13 c.) for December. 

Di'RBR. Illustrated with reproducti<ms in tint of Diirer's 
engravings and paintings. Juhn La Farge. McClure^s ( 13c.) 
for December. 

Thb American C'artoonist AND His Work.— IH. Il- 
lustrated. Arthur Lord. Strand Magazine (.13 c) for De- 
cember. 

Thr Art of Lrttrr Writinc;. Ziiella Cocke. Nexv 
England Magazine ( 2H c. ) for December. 

Nicholas Murray Butlbk. With portrait. Cosmopoli' 
tan (13 c.) for December. 

F.luabrth Cady Stanton. With portraits. Pearson's 
Magazine ( 13 c. ) f ^r December. 

Maurice Martbri.inck. Reprinted from the Church 
Quarterly Revie^v in the Eclectic Magazine ( 28 c » for De- 
cember. 

Some Phasrs in Fiction. Walter Sichel. Reprinted from 
the Fortnightly Rev ew in the Eclectic Magazine ( 28 c. ) for 
December. 

Emile Z')LA. Reprinted frtmi the Spectator in the Liz'ing 
Age 1 18 c. ) for November S. 

Thb Ediniurc.h Rrvikw. A century in retrospect. Re- 
printed from the Edinburgh RevieTv in the Living Age ( 18 c. 
each ) for November 22 and 2g. 

Jane Austbn's Novels. Walter Frewen Lord. Reprinted 
from the A^/«^/r^«/4 Century and After in the Living Age 
( 18 c.) for November 29. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Ella Wheeler VVMlcox has become associate 
editor of the AVtc Thoni^ht Magazine (Chi- 
cago. ) 

Robert Barr has reassumed the editorship 
of the Idler (London), which he and Mr. 
Jerome founded. 



Leisure Hours ( Philadelphia), which is pub- 
lished by the Golsan Publishing Co., has been 
enlarged and much improved. Folgtr Baiker 
is now the editor. 

A new weekly magazine called People \s pub- 
lished by Drexel Biddle, Philadelphia. Zinn 
Gould is the editor. 

Tht Journal of Comparative Literature will 
be published as a quarterly by McClure, Phil- 
lips, & Co., New York, beginning in January. 
It will be edited by Professor George E. 
Woodberry, of Columbia ; J. B. Fletcher, as- 
sistant professor of comparative literature at 
Harvard, and J. E. Spingarn, tutor in com- 
parative literature at Columbia. It will be 
devoted to the general field of international 
literature, in the present and the past, and the 
contributions will be printed, as a rule, in the 
language in which they may be written. 

The Designer (New York ) offers each 
month a prize of five dollars for the best brief 
contribution to its *• What Women are Doing '^ 
department, sent in accompanied by a coupon 
cut from a copy of the magazine. In the same 
way it offers a prize of two dollars monthly 
for the best brief paragraph for its ** Helps 
Along the Way" department. Other para- 
graphs used in either department will be paid 
for at the rate of a dollar apiece. 

The December Delineator is a special num- 
ber, to commemmorate the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the magazine. It comprises 230 
pages with thirty-four full-page illustrations, 
of which twenty are in color. To print it 
ninety-one presses, running fourteen hours a 
day were required, and 728 tons of paper and 
six tons of ink were used. 

The United States Federal Court of Ap- 
peals, Chicago, has decided that the publica- 
tion of a copyright story without the use of the 
copyright headline by the person to whom the 
story has been leased does not give the right 
to any other person to publish the matter for 
his own use. The court holds that it is imma- 
terial whether the appellant in publishing the 
article did not know that it was copyrighted. 
Ignorance of the fact affords no protection. 

G. A. Henty died in London, November 16, 
aged sixty-nine. 
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